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N°  LXI. 


Prlmum  Grains  homo  mortales  toller e contra 
EJl  cculos  aufus ■ 


HERE  are  fo  many  young  men  of  fortune 


and  fpirit  in  this  kingdom,  who,  without 
the  trouble  of  reforting  to  the  founder  of  their 
philofophy,  or  giving  themfelves  any  concern 
about  the  Grains  homo  in  my  motto,  have  never- 
thelefs  fallen  upon  a practice  fo  confentaneous  to 
the  do&rines,  which  he  laid  down  by  fyftem,  that 


(Lucretius.) 


At  length  a mighty  man  of  Greece  began 
Tl'  ajfert  the  natural  liberty  of  man . 


(Creech.) 


B 
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I much  queflion  if  any  of  his  profeft  fcholars  ever 
did  him  greater  credit,  fince  the  time  he  RrR 
ftruck  out  the  popular  projedt  of  driving  all  reli- 
gion out  of  the  world,  and  introducing  pleafure 
and  voluptuoufnefs  in  its  Read. 

Square  religio  pedibus  fubjeiia  vict/Jim 
Obteritur,  nos  exaquat  njidloria  ccelo. 

We  tread  religion  under  foot  and  rife 
" With  felf-created  glory  to  the  ikies.” 

S'  . . 

So  far  from  meaning  to  oppofe  myfelf  to  fuch 
a hoR  of  gay  and  happy  mortals,  I wifh  to  gain 
a merit  with  them  by  adding  to  their  Rock  of 
pleafures,  and  fuggeRing  fome  hints  of  enjoy- 
ments, which  may  be  new  to  them  ; a difcovery 
which  they  well  know  was  confidered  by  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  (who  practifed  their  philofophy 
in  very  antient  times)  as  a fervice  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  all  the  fedt,  (who  had  even  then 
worn  out  moR  of  their  old  pleafures)  that  a very 
confiderable  reward  was  offered  to  the  inventor 
of  any  new  one.  How  the  Rock  at  prefent 
Rands  with  our  modern  voluptuaries  I cannot 
pretend  to  fay,  but  I fufpedt  from  certain  fymp- 
toms,  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation, 
that  it  is  nearly  run  out  with  fome  amongR 
them;  to  fuch  in  particular  I flatter  myfelf  my 
difcoveries  will  prove  of  value,  and  I have  for 

their 
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their  ufe  compofed  the  following  meditation, 
which  I have  put  together  in  the  form  of  a foli- 
loquy,  folving  it  ftep  by  ftep  as  regularly  as  any 
propofition  in  Euclid,  and  I will  boldly  vouch  it 
to  be  as  mathematically  true.  If  there  is  any 
one  pojiulatum  in  the  whole,  which  the  trueft 
voluptuary  will  not  admit  to  be  orthodox  Epi- 
curifm,  I will  confent  to  give  up  my  fyftem  for 
nonfenfe  and  myfelf  for  an  impoftor  ; I condition 
only  with  the  pupil  of  pleafure,  that  whilft  he 
reads  he  will  reflect,  that  he  will  deal  candidly 
with  the  truth,  and  that  he  will  once  in  his  life 
permit  a certain  faculty  called  reafon,  which  I 
hope  he  is  poftefled  of,  to  come  into  ufe  upon 
this  occafion ; a faculty,  which  though  he  may 
not  hitherto  have  employed  it,  is  yet  capable  of 
fupplying  him  with  more  true  and  lafting  plea- 
fures,  than  any  his  philofophy  canfurnifh. 

I now  recommend  him  to  the  following  me- 
ditation, which  I have  entitled — 

« THE  VOLUPTUARY’S  SOLILO  QU  Y. 

<c  I find  myfelf  in  pofleflion  of  an  eflate, 
“ which  has  devolved  upon  me  without  any 
« pains  of  my  own:  I have  youth  and  health  to 
<c  enjoy  it,  and  I am  determined  fo  to  do : 
K Pleafure  is  my  objedt,  and  I muft  therefore  fo 
u contrive  as  to  make  that  object  lafting  and 
B 2 “ fatisfa&ory : 
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“ fatisfa&ory  : If  I throw  the  means  away,  I 
u can  no  longer  compafs  the  end ; this  is  felf- 
“ evident ; I perceive  therefore  that  I muft  not 
<c  game]  for  though  I like  play,  I do  not  like  to 
u lofe  that,  which  alone  can  purchafe  every 
“ pleafure  I propofe  to  enjoy  ; and  I do  not  fee 
“ that  the  chance  of  winning  other  people’s 
<c  money  can  compenfate  for  the  pain  I muft 
<c  fuffer  if  I lofe  my  own : An  addition  to  my 
<c  fortune  can  only  give  fuperfluities  j the  lofs  of 
“ it  may  take  away  even  neceflaries  ; and  in  the 
tc  mean  time  I have  enough  for  every  other  gra- 
<c  tification  but  the  defperate  one  of  deep  play : 
<c  It  is  refolved  therefore  that  I will  not  be  a 
c‘  gamefter : There  is  not  common  fenfe  in  the 
tc  thought,  and  therefore  I renounce  it. 

M But  if  I give  up  gaming,  I will  take  my 
u fwing  of  pleafure  ; that  I am  determined  upon. 
u I muft  therefore  afk  myfelf  the  queftion,  what 
u is  pleafure  ? Is  it  high  living  and  hard  drink- 
<c  ing  ? I have  my  own  choice  to  make,  there - 
u fore  I muft  take  fome  time  to  confider  of  it. 
“ There  is  nothing  very  elegant  in  it  I muft 
“ confefs ; a glutton  is  but  a forry  fellow,  and  a 
“ drunkard  is  a beaft  : Befides  I am  not  fure  my 
“ conftitution  can  ftand  againft  it:  I Ihall  get 
<c  the  gout,  that  would  be  the  devil  j I Ihall  grow 
u out  of  all  fliape]  I Ihall  have  a red  face  full  of 

“ blotches, 
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‘ blotches,  a foul  breath  and  be  loathfome  to  the 
< women : I cannot  bear  to  think  of  that,  for  I 
<■  doat  upon  the  women,  and  therefore  adieu  to 
‘ the  bottle  and  all  its  concomitants ; I prefer  the 
c favours  of  the  fair  fex  to  the  company  of  the 
£ foakers,  and  fo  there  is  an  end  to  all  drinking  ; 

I will  be  fober,  only  becaufe  I love  pleafure. 

“ But  if  I give  up  wine  for  women,  I will  re- 
c pay  myfelf  for  the  facrifice ; I will  have  the 
c fined:  girls  that  money  can  purchafe — Money, 
‘ did  I fay?  What  a found  has  that ! — Am  I to 
‘ buy  beauty  with  money,  and  cannot  I buy 
£ love  too  ? for  there  is  no  pleafure  even  in 
£ beauty  without  love.  I find  myfelf  gravelled 
c by  this  unlucky  queftion : Mercenary  love  1 
£ that  is  nonfenfe  ; it  is  flat  hypocrify ; it  is  dif- 
£ gufting.  I fhould  loath  the  fawning  carefl'es 
£ of  a diflembling  harlot,  whom  I pay  for  falfe 
c fondnefs  : I find  I am  wrong  again  : I cannot 
‘ fall  in  love  with  a harlot ; fire  mUft  be  a modeft 
£ woman  ; and  when  that  befals  me,  what  then  ? 
£ Why  then,  if  I am  terribly  in  love  indeed, 
‘ and  cannot  be  happy  without  her,  there  is  no 
££  other  choice  left  me;  I think  I muft  even 
££  marry  her  1 nay  I am  fure  I muft  ; for  if  plea- 
££  fure  leads  that  way,  pleafure  is  my  objeift,  and 
££  marriage  is  my  lot : I am  determined  therefore 
££  to  marry,  only  becaufe  I love  pleafure. 

B 3 “ Well ! 
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<c  Well!  now  that  I have  given  up  all  other 
women  for  a wife,  I am  refolved  to  take  pleafure 
<c  enough  in  the  pofleffion  of  her  ; I mult  be  cau- 
tc  tious  therefore  that  nobody  elfe  takes  the  fame 
tc  pleafure  too  ; for  otherwife  how  have  I bettered 
u myfelf?  I might  as  well  have  remained  upon 
tc  the  common.  I fhould  be  a fool  indeed  to  pay 
<c  fuch  a price  for  a purchafe,  and  let  in  my 
tc  neighbours  for  a fhare  ; therefore  I am  deter- 
mined  to  keep  her  to  myfelf,  for  pleafure  is  my 
tc  only  object,  and  this  I take  it  is  a fort  of  plea- 
<{  fure,  that  does  not  confift  in  participation. 

<c  The  next  queftion  is,  how  I muff  contrive 
<c  to  keep  her  to  myfelf, — Not  by  force  ; not  by 
<c  locking  her  up ; there  is  no  pleafure  in  that 
u notion  j compulfion  is  out  of  the  cafe  ; in- 
“ clination  therefore  is  the  next  thing  ; I muft 
“ make  it  her  own  choice  to  be  faithful : It 
“ feems  then  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
<c  a wife  choice,  to  look  well  before  I fix  upon  a 
il  wife,  and  to  ufe  her  well,  when  I have  fixed ; 
“ I will  be  very  kind  to  her,  becaufe  I will  not 
*c  deftroy  my  own  pleafure ; and  I will  be  very 
<c  careful  of  the  temptations  I expofe  her  to, 
for  the  fame  reafon.  She  fhall  not  lead  the 
*c  life  of  your  fine  town  ladies  ; 1 have  a charm- 
u ing  place  in  the  country  j I will  pafs  mod  of 
my  time  in  the  country  j there  fhe  will  befafe 

*c  and 
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« and  I Hiall  be  happy.  I love  pleafure,  and 
« therefore  I will  have  little  to  do  with  that 
« curft  intriguing  town  of  London  ; I am  deter- 
“ mined  to  make  my  houfe  in  the  country  as 
tc  pleafant  as  it  is  poflible. 

“ Eut  if  I give  up  the  gaieties  of  a town  life, 
u and  the  club,  and  the  gaming-table,  and  the 
“ girls,  for  a wife  and  the  country,  I will  have 
<c  the  fports  of  the  country  in  perfe&ion  ; I will 
li  keep  the  belt  pack  of  hounds  in  England,  and 
<c  hunt  every  day  in  the  week. — But  hold  a mo- 
<c  ment  there  ! what  will  become  of  my  wife  all 
“ the  while  I am  following  the  hounds  ? Will 
“ fhe  follow  nobody ; will  nobody  follow  her  ? 
<c  A pretty  figure  I fhall  make,  to  be  chacing  a 
“ flag  and  come  home  with  the  horns.  At  leaft 
“ I fhall  not  rifque  the  experiment;  1 fhall  not 
“ like  to  leave  her  at  home,  and  I cannot-  take 
u her  with  me,  for  that  would  fpoil  my  pleafure ; 
**  and  I hate  a horfe-dog  woman ; I will  keep 
“ no  whipper-in  in  petticoats.  I perceive  there - 
“ fore  I mail  give  up  the  hounds,  for  I am  de- 
“ termined  nothing  fhall  Hand  in  the  way  of  my 
“ pleafure. 

“ Why  then  I muff:  find  out  i'ome  amufe- 
c‘  ments  that  my  wife  can  partake  in  ; we  mull 

ride  about  the  park  in  fine  weather  ; we  mufl 
“ vifit  the  grounds,  and  the  gardens,  and  plan 
B 4 a out 
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<c  out  improvements,  and  make  plantations;  it 
<c  will  be  rare  employment  for  the  poor  people 
K — That  is  a thought  that  never  ftruck  me 
<c  before ; methinks  there  muft  be  a great  deal 
“ of  pleafure  in  fetting  the  poor  to  work — I fhall 
<c  like  a farm  for  the  fame  reafon  ; and  my  wife 
<c  will  take  pleafure  in  a dairy ; fhe  (hall  have 
<c  the  moft  elegant  dairy  in  England  ; and  I will 
“ build  a confervatory,  and  fhe  fhall  have  fuch 
«*  plants  and  fuch  flowers  ! — I have  a notion  I 
« fhall  take  pleafure  in  them  myfelf — And  then 
“ there  is  a thoufand  things  to  do  within-doors  ; 
« it  is  a fine  old  manfion  that  is  the  truth  of  it : 
« I will  give  it  an  entire  repair ; it  wants  new 
« furniture  ; that  will  be  very  pleafant  work 
« for  my  wife  : I perceive  I could  not  afford  to 
<c  keep  hounds  and  to  do  this  into  the  bargain. 
u But  this  will  give  me  the  moft  pleafure  all  to 
“ nothing,  and  then  my  wife  will  partake  of  it 
<c  — And  we  will  have  mufic  and  books — I re- 
“ collect  that  I have  got  an  excellent  library — 
tc  There  is  another  pleafure  I had  never  thought 
“ of — And  then  no  doubt  we  fhall  have  children, 
“ and  they  are  very.pleafant  company,  w7hen  they 
“ can  talk  and  underftand  what  is  faid  to  them ; 
IC  and  now  I begin  to  refle£t,  I find  there  is  a 
xc  vaft  many  pleafures  in  the  life  I have  chalked 
41  out,  and  what  a fool  fhould  I be  to  throw 

“ away 
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« away  my  money  at  the  gaming-table,  or  my 
« health  at  any  table,  or  my  affe&ions  upon  har- 
« lots,  or  my  time  upon  hounds  and  horfes,  or 
“ employ  either  money,  health,  affections,  or 
« time,  in  any  other  pleafures  or  pursuits,  than 
« thefe,  which  I now  perceive  will  lead  me  to 
“ folid  happinefs  in  this  life,  and  fecure  a good 
“ chance  for  what  may  befall  me  hereafter!’' 


E MINUS  and  Gemellus  were  twin-fons 


of  a country  gentleman  of  fortune,  whom 
I (hall  call  Euphorion  ; when  they  were  of  age 
to  begin  their  grammar  learning,  Euphorion 
found  himfelf.  exceedingly  puzzled  to  decide 
upon  the  belt  mode  of  education  ; he  had  read 
feveral  treatifes  on  the  fubjeCt,  which  inftead  of 
clearing  up  his  difficulties  had  encieafed  them  ; 


N°  LXII. 


Pudore  et  liberalitate  llberos 
Retinere  fatius  ejji  credo,  quam  metn. 


(Terent.) 

Better  far 


To  bind  your  children  to  you  by  the  ties 
Of  gentlenefs  and  modejly  than  fear. 


(COLMAN  ) 


he 
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he  had  confulted  the  opinions  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  he  found  thefe  fo  equally  divided, 
and  fo  much  to  be  faid  on  both  fides,  that  he 
could  determine  upon  neither  ; unfortunately  for 
Euphorion  he  had  no  partialities  of  his  own,  for 
the  good  gentleman  had  had  little  or  no  educa- 
tion himfelf : The  clergyman  of  the  parifh 

preached  up  the  moral  advantages  of  private 
tuition,  the  lawyer,  his  near  neighbour,  dazzled 
his  imagination  with  the  connections  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  to  be  gained  in  a public 
fchool.  Euphorion  perceiving  himfelf  in  a 
ftreight  between  two  roads,  and  not  knowing 
which  to  prefer,  cut  the  difficulty  by  taking 
both ; fo  that  Geminus  was  put  under  private 
tuition  of  the  clergyman  above  mentioned,  and 
Gemellus  was  taken  up  to  town  by  the  lawyer 
to  be  entered  at  Weftminfter  fchool. 

Euphorion  having  thus  put  the  two  lyftemS 
fairly  to  iffiie  waited  the  event,  but  every  time 
that  Gemellus  came  home  at  the  breaking-up, 
the  private  fyftem  rofe  and  the  public  funk  on 
the  comparifon  in  the  father’s  mind,  for  Gemel- 
lus’s  appearance  no  longer  kept  pace  with  his 
brother’s  ; wild  and  ragged  as  a colt,  battered  and 
bruifed  and  difhevelled  he  hardly  feemed  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  fpruce  little  matter  in  the 
parlour  -3  Euphorion  was  Clocked  to  find  that  his 

6 manners 
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manners  were  no  lefs  altered  than  his  perfon,  for 
he  herded  with  the  fervants  in  the  {table,  was 
for  ever  under  the  horfes’  heels,  and  foremort  in 
all  games  and  fports  with  the  idle  boys  of  the 
parifh ; this  was  a fore  offence  in  Euphorion’s 
eyes,  for  he  abhorred  low  company,  and  being 
the  firft  gentleman  of  his  family  feemed  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  to  the  title  : Misfortunes 
multiplied  upon  poor  Gemellus,  and  every  thing 
confpired  to  put  him  in  complete  difgrace,  for 
he  began  to  corrupt  his  brother,  and  was  detect- 
ed in  debauching  him  to  a game  at  cricket, 
from  which  Geminus  was  brought  home  with  a 
bruife  on  the  fhin,  that  made  a week's  work  for 
the  furgeon ; and  what  was  (till  worfe,  there  was 
conviction  of  the  blow  being  given  by  a ball 
from  Gemellus’s  batt;  this  brought  on  a fevere 
interdiction  of  all  further  fellpwfhip  between  the 
brothers,  and  they  were  effectually  kept  apart 
for  the  future. 

A fufpicion  now  took  place  in  the  father’s 
mind,  that  Gemellus  had  made  as  little  progrefs 
in  his  books,  as  he  had  in  his  manners ; but  as 
this  was  a difeovery  he  could  not  venture  upon 
in  perfon,  he  fubftituted  his  proxy  for  the  under- 
taking. Gemellus  had  fo  many  evafio.ns  and 
alibis  in  refourcc,  that  it  was  Ions;  before  the 
tlergyman  could  bring  the  cafe  to  a hearing,  and 
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the  report  was  not  very  favourable  in  any  fenfe 
to  the  unlucky  fchool-boy,  for  Gemellus  had 
b«fcn  feized  with  a violent  fit  of  fneezing  in  the 
crifis  of  examination,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  worthy  preceptor,  who  was  forced  to  break 
up  the  conference  re  infect  a and  in  fome  diforder, 
for  amongft  other  damages,  which  had  accrued 
to  his  perfon  and  apparel,  he  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Euphorion  with  a huge 
black  bufli  wig  fluck  full  of  paper  darts,  and  as 
thickly  fpiked  as  the  back  of  a porcupine.  The 
culprit  was  inflantly  fummoned  and  made  no 
other  defence,  than  that  they  fipt  out  of  his  hand \ 
and  he  did  not  go  to  do  it.  u Are  thefe  your 
“ Weftminfter  tricks,  firrah  ?”  cried  the  angry 
father,  and  aiming  a blow  at  his  fcull  with  his 
crutch,  brought  the  wrong  perfon  to  the  ground ; 
for  the  nimble  culprit  had  flipt  out  of  the  way, 
and  Euphorion,  being  weak  and  gouty,  literally 
followed  the  blow  and  was  laid  fprawling  on  the 
floor  : Gemellus  flew  to  his  afiifl-ance,  and  joint- 
ly with  the  parfon  got  him  on  his  legs,  but  his 
anger  was  now  fo  enflamed,  that  Gemellus  was 
ordered  out  of  the  room  under  fentence  of  im- 
mediate difmifflon  to  fchool ; Euphorion  declared 
he  was  fo  totally  fpoilt,  that  he  would  not  be 
troubled  with  him  any  longer  in  his  family,  elfc 
he  would  inflantly  have  reverfcd  his  education  ; 

it 
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it  was  now  too  late,  (he  obferved  to  the  parfon, 
whilft  he  was  drawing  the  paper  darts  from  his 
wig)  and  therefore  he  fhould  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came,  and  order  was  given  for 
palling  him  off  by  the  ftage  next  morning. 

A queftion  was  afked  about  his  holiday-talk, 
but  Geminus,  who  had  now  entered  his  father’s 
chamber,  in  a mild  and  pacifying  tone  allured 
Euphorion  that  his  brother  was  provided  in  that 
refpeCt,  for  that  he  himfelf  had  done  the  talk  for 
him  : This  was  pouring  oil  upon  flame,  and  the 
idle  culprit  was  once  more  called  to  the  bar  to 
receive  a mod  fevere  reprimand  for  his  meannefs 
In  impofing  on  his  brother’s  good-nature,  with 
many  dunces  and  blockheads  caft  in  his  teeth,  for 
not  being;  able  to  do  his  own  bufinels.  Gemellus 
was  nettled  with  thefe  reproaches,  but  more  than 
all  with  his  brother  for  betraying  him,  and, 
drawing  the  talk  out  of  his  pocket,  rolled  it  in 
his  hand  and  threw  it  towards  the  author,  faying 
t{  he  was  a fhabby  fellow  ; and  for  his  part 
u he  fcorned  to  be  obliged  to  any  body,  that 
would  do  a favour  and  then  boaft  of  it.” — Re- 
collecting himfelf  in  a moment  afterwards,  he 
turned  towards  his  father,  and  begged  his  pardon 
for  all  offences ; “ he  hoped  he  was  not  fuch  a 
“ blockhead,  but  he  could  do  his  tafk,  if  he 
“ pleafed,  and  he  would  inftantly  fet  about  it 
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« and  Tend  it  down,  to  convince  him,  that  he 
« could  do  his  own  bufinefs  without  any  body’s 
« help.”  So  faying,  he  went  out  of  che  room 
in  great  hafte,  and  in  lefs  time  than  could  be 
expected  brought  down  a portion  of f&cred  exer- 
cife  in  hexameter  verfe,  which  the  p^rfon  can- 
didly declared  was  admirably  well  performed  for 
his  years,  adding,  that  although  it  was  not 
without  faults,  there  were  fome  paffages,  that 
befpoke  the  dawning  of  genius — “ I am  obliged 
« to  you,  Sir,”  faid  Gemellus,  “ it  is  more  than 
« 1 deferve,  and  I beg  your  pardon  for  the  im- 
« pertinence  I have  been  guilty  of.” — The  tears 
ftarted  in  his  eyes  as  he  faid  this,  and  he  depart- 
ed without  any  anfwer  from  his  father. 

He  had  no  fooner  left  the  room  than  he  per- 
ceived Geminus  had  followed  him,  and,  being 
piqued  with  his  late  treatment,  turned  round 
and  with  a difdainful  look  faid — “Brother  Ge- 
« minus,  you  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  yourfelf  ; 
« if  you  was  at  Weftminfter,  there  is  not  a boy 
« in  the  fchool  would  acknowledge  you  after  fo 
« fcandalous  a behaviour.” — “ I care  neither  for 
“ you  nor  your  fchool,”  anfwered  the  domeftic 
youth,  “ it  is  you  and  not  I fhould  be  afliamed 
“ of  fuch  reprobate  manners,  and  I fhall  report 
“ you  to  my  father.” — “ Do  fo,”  replied  Ge- 
mellus, “ and  take  that  w'ith  you  into  the  bar- 
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« gain.” — This  was  immediately  feconded  with 
a found  flap  on  the  face  with  his  open  hand, 
which  however  drew  the  blood  in  a ftream  from 
his  noflrils,  and  he  ran  fereaming  to  Euphorion, 
who  came  out  upon  the  alarm  with  all  the  fpeed 
he  could  mufter.  Gemellus  flood  his  ground, 
and  after  a fevere  caning  was  ordered  to  afk  par- 
don of  his  brother  : This  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  do,  alledging  that  he  had  been  punifhed 
already,  and  to  be  beaten  and  beg  pardon  too 
was  more  than  he  would  fubmit  to.  No  me- 
naces being  able  to  bring  this  refra&ory  fpirit  to 
fubmifllon,  he  was  fent  off  to  fchool  pennilefs, 
and  a letter  was  written  to  the  matter,  fetting 
forth  his  offence,  and  in  ftrong  terms  cenfuring 
his  want  of  difeipline  for  not  correcting  fo  ftub- 
born  a temper  and  fo  idle  a difpofition. 

When  he  returned  to  fchool  the  matter  fent 
for  him  to  his  houfe,  and  queftioned  him  upon 
the  matter  of  complaint  in  his  father’s  letter, 
obferving  that  the  charge  being  for  offences 
out  of  fchool  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  call 
him  publicly  to  account ; but  as  he  believed  him 
to  be  a boy  of  honour,  he  expected  to  hear  the 
whole  truth  fairly  related  : This  drew  forth  the 
whole  narrative,  and  Gemellus  was  difmifled 
with  a gentle  admonition,  that  could  hardly  be 
conftrued  into  a rebuke. 


When 
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When  the  next  holidays  were  in  approach. 
Gemellus  received  the  following  letter  from  hrs 

4 

brother. 

« Brother  Gemellus, 

« If  you  have  duly  repented  of  your  behaviour 
ic  to  me,  and  will  fignify  your  contrition,  afking 
« pardon  as  becomes  you  for  the  violence  you 
<c  have  committed,  I will  intercede  with  my 
« father,  and  hope  to  obtain  his  permiffion  for 
« your  coming  home  in  the  enfuing  holidays : 
« If  not,  you  mull  take  the  confequences  and 
Sc  remain  where  you  are,  for  on  this  condition 
« only  I am  to  confider  myfelf, 

“ Your  affe&ionate  brother, 

“ Geminus.” 

To  this  letter  Gemellus  returned  an  anfwer 
as  follows. 

« Dear  Brother, 

« I am  forry  to  find  you  ftill  bear  in  mind  a 
« boyilh  quarrel  fo  long  paft;  be  aflured  I have 
“ entirely  forgiven  your  behaviour  to  me,  but  I 
« cannot  recolledf  any  thing  in  mine  to  you, 
« which  I ought  to  afk  your  pardon  for  : What- 
tc  ever  confequences  may  befal  me  for  not  com- 
“ plying  with  your  condition,  I fhall  remain 
“ Ycur  affectionate  brother, 

u Gemellus.” 

, N°  LXIII. 
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Natura  tu  illi  pater  es)  confiliis  ego. 

(Terent.) 


By  nature  you’ re  his  father ; I by  counfel. 

(CoLMAN .) 


HIS  letter  fixed  the  fate  of  Gemellus  : Re- 


fentments  are  not  eafily  diflodged  from 
narrow  minds  ; Euphorion  had  not  penetration 
to  diftinguifn  between  the  charadlers  of  his 
children;  he  faw  no  meannefs  in  the  fiy  infidious 
manners  of  his  homebred  favourite,  nor  any 
fparks  of  generous  pride  in  the  Heady  inflexibility 
of  Gemellus  ; he  little  knew  the  high  principle 
of  honour,  which  even  the  youngefl  f'pirits  com- 
municate to  each  other  in  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  a public  fchool.  He  bitterly  inveighed 
againft  his  neighbour  the  lawyer  for  perfuading 
him  to  fuch  a fatal  fyfiem  of  education,  and 
whenever  they  met  in  company  t'ncir  converfa- 
tion  was  engrofied  with  continual  arguings  and 
reproachings ; for  neither  party  receded  from  his 
point,  and  Gemellus’s  advocate  was  as  little 
d-ifpofed  to  give  him  up,  as  his  father  was  to  ex- 
cufe  him.  At  laft  they  came  to  a compromife, 
by  which  Euphorion  agreed  to  charge  his  ellatc 
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with  an  annuity  for  the  education  and  fupport  of 
Gemellus,  which  annuity  during  his  nonage  was 
to  be  received  and  adminiftered  by  the  faid 
lawyer,  and  Geminus  left  heir  of  the  whole  for- 
tune, this  moderate  encumbrance  excepted. 

The  difinterefted  and  profcribed  offender  W2S 
now  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  lawyer,  who 
regularly  defrayed  his  fchool  expences,  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  vifit  him  at  thofe  periods,  when 
country  praftitioners  ufually  refort  to  town. 
The  boy,  apprized  of  his  fituation,  took  no  fur- 
ther pains  to  afiuage  his  father’s  refentment,  but 
full  of  refources  within  himfelf,  and  pofTeffed  of 
an  adlive  and  afpiring  genius,  prefied  forward  in 
his  bufinefs,  and  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  .fchool,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft  fcholar  in  it. 

He  had  formed  a clofe  friendfhip,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  great  fchools,  with  a boy  of  his 
own  age,  the  fon  of  a nobleman  of  high  diftinc- 
tion,  in  whofe  family  Gemellus  was  a great  fa- 
vourite, and  where  he  never  failed  to  pafs  his 
holidays,  when  the  fchool  adjourned.  His  good 
friend  and  guardian  the  lawyer  faw  the  advan- 
tages of  this  early  connexion  in  their  proper 
light,  and  readily  confented  to  admit  his  ward  of 
the  fame  college  in  the  univerfity,  when  Gemel- 
lus and  his  friend  had  compleated  their  fchool 
, education. 
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education.  Here  the  attachment  of  thefe  young 
men  became  more  and  more  folid,  as  they  ad- 
vanced nearer  to  manhood,  and  after  a courfe  of 
academical  ftudies,  in  which  Gemellus  {till  im- 
proved the  reputation  he  brought  from  Weft- 
minder,  it  was  propofed  that  he  fhould  accom- 
pany his  friend  upon  his  travels,  and  a proper 
governor  was  engaged  for  that  fervice.  This 
propofal  rather  {daggered  Gemellus’s  guardian 
on  the  fcore  of  expence,  and  he  now  found  it 
neceflary  for  the  firft  time  to  open  himfelf  to 
Euphorion.  With  this  intent  he  called  upon 
him  one  morning,  and  taking  him  afide,  told 
him,  he  was  come  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
fubject  of  Gemellus — “ I am  forry  for  it,”  inter- 
pofed  Euphorion.  “ Hold,  Sir,”  anfwered  the 
lawyer,  “ interrupt  me  not,  if  you  pleafe  ; tho’ 
tc  Gemellus  is  my  ward,  he  is  your  fon  ; and  if 
“ you  have  the  natural  feelings  of  a father,  you 
“ will  be  proud  to  acknowledge  your  right  in 

“ him  as  fuch.” As  he  was  fpeaking  thefe 

words,  an  awkward  fervant  burft  into  the  room, 
and  {taring  with  fright  and  confufion,  told  his 
matter  there  was  a great  lord  in  a fine  equipage 
had  actually  driven  up  to  the  hall  door,  and  was 
afking  to  fpcak  with  him.  Euphorion’s  furprize 
was  now  little  lefs  than  his  fervant’s  and  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  receiving  vifits  from  people 
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of  dillinXion,  he  eagerly  demanded  of  the  lawyer 
who  this  vifitor  could  pofiibly  be,  and  calling  211 
eye  of  embarraffment  upon  his  gouty  foot  cc  I 
t;  am  not  fit  to  be  feen,”  faid  he,  “ and  cannot 
« tell  how  to  efcape  ; for  heaven’s  fake  ! go  and 
“ fee  who  this  vifitor  is,  and  keep  him  from  the 
“ fight  of  me,  if  it  be  poflible.” 

Euphorion  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  noble  llran- 
ger,  who  was  no  lefs  a perfon  than  the  father  of 
Gemellus’s  friend,  made  his  approach,  and  hav- 
ing introduced  himfelf  to  Euphorion,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  abruptnefs  of  his  vifit,  proceeded 
to  explain  the  occafion  of  it  in  the  following 
words  : — “ I wait  upon  you,  Sir,  with  a requell, 
“ in  which  I flatter  myfelf  I fhall  be  feconded 
<c  by  this  worthy  gentleman  here  prefent : You 
u have  the  honour  to  be  father  to  one  of  the 
u moll  amiable  and  accomplilhed  young  men  h 
<c  ever  knew  5 it  may  not  become  me  to  fpeak  fo 
“ warmly  of  my  own  foil  as  perhaps  I might 
“ with  truth,  but  I flatter  myfelf  it  will  be  fome 
<c  recommendation  of  him  to  your  good  opinion, 
« when  I tell  you  that  he  is  the  friend  and  inti- 
“ mate  of  your  Gemellus  : They  have  now  gone 
« through  fchool  and  college  together,  and  ac- 
« cording  to  my  notions  of  the  world  fuch  early 
« connexions,  when  they  are  well  chofen,  are 
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“ amongft  the  chief  advantages  of  a public  edu- 
“ cation  ; but  as  I now  purpofe  to  fend  my  fon 
“ upon  his  travels,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  I 
“ flatter  myfelf  will  be  for  his  benefit  and  im- 
“ provement,  I hope  you  will  pardon  this  intru- 
“ fion,  when  I inform  you  that  the  objeCt  of  it 
“ is  to  folicit  your  confent  that  Gemellus  may 
“ accompany  him.” 

Euphorion’s  countenance,  whilfl:  this  fpeech 
vvas  addreffed  to  him,  underwent  a variety  of 
changes  ; furprize  at  hearing  fuch  an  unexpected 
character  of  his  fon  was  ftrongly  expreft  ; a 
gleam  of  joy  feemed  to  break  out,  but  was  foon 
difpelled  by  fhame  and  vexation  at  the  reflection 
of  having  abandoned  him  ; he  attempted  to  fpeak, 
but  confufion  choaked  him;  he  caft  a look  of 
embarraflment  upon  the  lawyer,  but  the  joy  and 
triumph,  winch  his  features  exhibited,  appeared 
to  him  like  infult,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  in  filence  and  defpair.  No  one  emotion 
had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Gemcllus’s  pa- 
tron, who,  turning  to  the  lawyer,  faid  he  believed 
he  need  not  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  Gemcllus’s 
iituation,  and  then  addreflmg  himfelf  again  to 
Euphorion — “ I can  readily  underftand,”  faid  he, 
tc  that  fuch  a propolal  as  I have  now  opened  to 
“ you,  however  advantageous  it  might  promife 

to  be  to  your  fon,  would  not  corrcfpond  with 
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“ your  ideas  in  point  of  expence,  nor  come 
<c  within  the  compafs  of  that  limited  provifion, 
cc  which  you  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  for  him  : 
cc  This  is  a matter,  of  which  I have  no  preten- 
cc  fions  to  fpeak  ; you  have  difpofed  of  your  for- 
u tune  between  your  fons  in  the  proportions  you 
<e  thought  fit,  and  it  muff  be  owned  a youth, 
<£  who  has  had  a domeftic  education,  ftands  the 
<c  moft  in  need  of  a father’s  help,  from  the  little 
c<  chance  there  is  of  his  being  able  to  take  care 
cc  of  himfelf : Gemellus  has  talents  that  mull 
“ fecure  his  fortune,  and  if  my  fervices  can 
<c  aflift  him,  they  fhall  never  be  wanting ; 
*c  in  the  mean  time  it  is  very  little  for  me 
tc  to  fay  that  my  purfe  will  furnifh  their  joint 
“ occafions,  whilffc  they  are  on  their  travels,  and 
<c  Gemellus’s  little  fund,  which  is  in  honeft 
<c  and  friendly  hands,  will  accumulate  in  the 
Ci  interim.” 

The  length  of  this  fpeech  would  have  given 
Euphorion  time  to  recoiled!  himfelf,  if  the  matter 
of  it  had  not  prefented  fome  unpleafant  truths  to 
his  reflection,  which  incapacitated  him  from 
making  a deliberate  reply ; he  made  a fhift  how- 
ever to  hammer  out  fome  broken  fcntences,  and 
with  as  good  a grace  as  he  could,  attempted  to 
palliate  his  neglect  of  Gemellus  by  pleading  his 
infirm  flate  of  health,  and  retirement  from  the 
a world — 
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world— he  had  put  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  who  was  prefent,  and  as  he  beft  knew 
what  anfwer  to  give  to  the  propofal  in  qucftion, 
he  referred  his  lordfhip  to  him  and  would  abide  by 
his  decifion— he  was  glad  to  hear  fo  favourable 
an  account  of  him — it  was  far  beyond  his  expec- 
tations ; he  hoped  his  lordlhip’s  partiality  would 
not  be  deceived  in  him,  and  he  was  thankful  for 
the  kind  expreffions  he  had  thrown  out  of  his 
future  good  offices  and  protection. — The  noble 
vifitor  now  deftred  leave  to  introduce  his  f©n, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  coach,  and  hoped  Ge- 
mellus might  be  allowed  to  pay  his  duty  at  the 
fame  time.  This  was  a furprize  upon  Eupho- 
rion,  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  the  young 
friends  were  immmediately  ufhered  in  by  the 
exulting  lawyer.  Gemellus  commanded  himfelf 
with  great  addrefs  ; but  the  father’s  look,  when 
he  firft  difeovered  an  elegant  and  manly  youth 
in  the  bloom  of  health  and  comelinefs,  with  an 
open  countenance,  where  genius,  courage  and 
philanthropy  were  characterized,  is  not  to  be  de- 
feribed  : It  was  a mixt  expreffion  of  fhame,  con- 
viction and  repentance;  nature  had  her  fhare  in 
it;  parental  love  Teemed  to  catch  a glance,  as  it 
were,  by  Health ; he  was  filent,  and  his  lips  qui- 
vered with  the  fuppreft  emotions  of  his  heart. 
Gemellus  approached  and  made  an  humble 
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obeifance  ; Euphorion  flretched  forth  his  hand  ; 
he  feized  it  between  his,  and  reverently  prcfied  it 
to  his  lips.  Their  meeting  was  not  interrupt- 
ed by  a word,  and  the  filence  was  only  broken 
by  my  lord,  who  told  Gemellus  in  a low  voice, 
that  his  father  had  confenttd  to  his  requell,  2nd 
he  had  no  longer  caufe  to  apprehend  a feparation 
from  his  friend  : The  honell  lawyer  now  could 
no  longer  reprefs  his  ecftacy,  but  running  to 
Gemellus,  who  met  his  embrace  with  open 
arms,  fhowered  a flood  of  tears  upon  his  neck, 
and  received  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion in  return  upon  his  own. 

When  their  fpirits  were  a little  compofed, 
Gemellus  requefted  to  fee  his  brother ; a fum- 
mons  was  accordingly  iflued,  and  Geminus  made 
his  entrance.  The  contraffr  which  this  meeting 
exhibited,  fpoke  in  ftronger  terms  than  language 
can  fupply,  the  decided  preference  of  a public 
and  liberal  fyftem  of  education,  to  the  narrow 
maxims  of  private  and  domeftic  tuition.  On 
Gemellus’s  part  all  wTas  candour,  opennefs  and 
cordiality;  he  hoped  all  childifh  differences  were 
forgiven ; for  his  fhare,  if  he  called  them  to  re- 
membrance, it  w^as  only  to  regret,  that  he  had 
been  fo  long  feparated  from  a brother,  who  was 
naturally  fo  dear  to  him  ; for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  he  perfuadcd  l^imfelf  they  ffiould  be 
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twins  in  affection,  as  well 'as  in  birth.  On  the 
fide  of  Geminus  there  wras  fome  acting,  and 
fome  nature ; but  both  were  fpccimens  of  the 
worft  fort;  hypocrify  played  his  part  but  awk- 
wardly, and  nature  gave  a forry  fample  of  her 
performances. 

A few  words  will  fuffice  to  wind  up  their 
hiftories,  fo  far  at  leaf!  as  they  need  be  explain- 
ed ; Euphorion  died  foon  after  this  interview  ; 
Geminus  inherited  his  fortune,  and  upon  his 
very  firft  coming  to  London  was  cajoled  into  a 
difijraceful  marriage  with  a call- off  mill  refs, 
whom  he  became  acquainted  with  ; duped  by  a 
profligate  and  plundered  by  (harpers,  he  made  a 
miferable  waftc  both  of  money  and  reputation, 
and  in  the  event  became  a penfioner  of  his  bro- 
ther. Gemellus  with  great  natural  talents,  im- 
proved by  education  and  experience,  with  an 
excellent  nature  and  a laudable  ambition,  le- 
conded  by  a very  powerful  connection,  foon  rofe 
to  a diltinguifned  fituation  in  the  ftate,  where 
he  yet  continues  to  act  a confpicuous  part,  to  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  with  no  lefs  reputa- 
tion to  himfelf. 
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Tantum  rcligio  potuit  fuadere  malorum. 

(Lucretius.) 

Such  cruelties  religion  could  perfuade. 

(Creech.) 

I REMEMBER  to  have  read  an  account 
in  a foreign  Gazette  of  a dreadful  fire,  which 
broke  out  fo  fuddenly  in  a houfe,  where  a great 
many  people  were  alTembled,  that  five  hundred 
perfons  perifhed  miferably  in  the  flames : The 
compiler  of  this  account  fubjoins  at  the  foot  of 
the  above  melancholy  article,  that  it  is  with  fa- 
tisfaCfion  he  can  aflure  his  readers,  all  the  above 
perfons  were  Jews. 

Thefe  poor  people  feem  the  butt,  at  which  all 
fe&s  and  perfuafions  level  their  contempt : They 
are  fojourners  and  aliens  in  every  kingdom  on 
earth,  and  yet  few  have  the  hofpitality  to  give 
them  a welcome.  I do  not  know  any  good  rea- 
fon  why  thefe  unhappy  wanderers  are  fo  treated, 
for  they  do  not  intrude  upon  the  labourer  or 
manufacturer ; they  do  not  burthen  the  Rate  with 
their  poor,  and  here  at  leaft  they  neither  till  the 
earth,  nor  work  at  any  craft,  but  content  them- 
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fclves  in  general  to  hawk  about  a few  refufe  ma- 
nufactures, and  buy  up  a few  caft-off  clothes, 
which  no  man  methinks  would  envy  them  the 
monopoly  of. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  that  we 
tolerate  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion, 
for  which  the  Inquifition  would  tie  them  to  a 
flake  and  commit  them  to  the  fames.  In  forne 
parts  of  the  v/orld  the  burning  of  a few  makes  a 
feftival  for  all  good  Chriftians  ; it  brings  rain 
and  plenty  in  feafons  of  drought  and  famine  ; it 
makes  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people,  and 
mitigates  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  Providence. 
Wherever  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  their  re- 
ligion, they  generally  overact  their  hypocrify, 
and  crowd  their  houfes  with  faints  and  virgins, 
whilft  crucifixes,  charms  and  relicks  are  hung 
in  numbers  round  their  necks.  The  fon  of 
Jewifh  parents  is  brought  up  in  the  molt  rigid 
exercifes  of  mortification  and  penance,  and  when 
the  deftined  moment  is  in  near  approach,  when 
the  parent  mult  impart  the  dreadful  fecret  of  his 
faith,  every  contrivance  is  put  in  practice  to 
difguft  and  weary  him  with  the  laborious  func- 
tions of  their  oftenfible  religion : When  this 
preparatory  rigour  is  perceived  to  take  effeefl, 
and  the  age  of  the  fon  is  ripe  for  the  occafion, 
the  father  takes  him  into  the  inmoft  chamber  of 
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his  houfc,  fattens  all  the  doors,  furveys  every 
avenue  with  the  moft  myfterious  attention,  and 
drawing  his  fword  with  great  folemnity,  throws 
himfelf  on  his  knees  at  his  feet,  and  laying  open 
his  breaft,  invites  him  to  thrutt  the  point  to  his 
heart — For  know,  my  Jon , he  cries,  / am  a Jew, 
as  all  my  fathers  were : Kill  tne  therefore  on  the 
fpoi,  0}  corf  o':  m to  the  religion  of  your  one  (fibre, 
for  you  are  damn  el  as  a catholic , if. \ knowing 
what  you  know,  you  negletl  to  betray  me  ! This, 
as  I have  reaion  to  believe,  is  no  feigned  anec- 
dote, but  a true  account  of  thofe  fecret  mea- 
fures,  which  many  Jewifh  families  to  this  hour 
purfue  for  continuing  the  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion and  fecuring  themfelves  from  difcoverv, 
where  the  confequenees  would  be  lb  fatal. 

Having  thus,  by  way  of  prelude,  briefly  in- 
formed my  readers  what  thefe  miferable  people 
are  luflering  in  fome  countries,  where  they  are 
fecretly  fettled,  I /hall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
them  a letter,  which  I have  lately  received  from 
one  of  that  perfiiafion,  complaining  of  certain  in- 
dignities and  vexations  from  the  humours  of  our 
common  people,  which,  although  they  are  but 
trifles  compared  to  what  I have  been  deferibing* 
are  nevertheleis  unbecoming  the  character  of  fo 
illuminated  and  benevolent  a nation  as  we  have 
the  honour  to  belong  to.. 

Sir. 
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I am  a man,  who  flick  clofe  to  my  buG- 
ncfs,  and  am  married  to  a fober  induftrious 
woman,  whom  I fhould  be  glad  now  and  then 
to  treat  with  a play,  which  is  the  only  public 
amufement  flie  has  ever  exprefled  a wifli  to  be 
indulged  in  ; but  I am  really  under  fuch  diffi- 
culties, that  I uare  not  carry  her  thither,  and  at 
the  lame  time  do  not  like  to  discover  my  reafons 
for  it,  as  I fhould  be  forry  to  give  her  a diflike 
to  the  country  kite  is  in. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  I am  a Jew,  and  pro- 
bably have  that  national  caft  of  countenance, 
which  a people  lo  feparatc  and  unmixt  may  well 
be  fuppofed  to  have  : The  confequence  of  this 
is,  that  I no  fooncr  enter  a playhoufe,  than  I 
find  all  eyes  turned  upon  me  ; if  this  were  the 
worft,  I would  Arive  to  put  as  good  a face  upon 
it  as  I could ; but  this  is  fare  to  he  followed  up 
with  a thoufand  feurrilities,  which  I fhould  bluih 
to  repeat,  and  which  I cannot  think  of  fubjeci- 
ing  my  wife  to  hear. 

As  l fhould  really  take  great  pleafure  in  a 
good  play,  ii  1 might  be  permitted  to  fit  it  out 
in  peace,  1 have  tried  every  part  of  the  houfe, 
but  the  front  boxes,  where  I obferve  fuch  a line 
of  bullies  in  the  back,  that  even  if  l were  a 
c • Clnifliun 
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Chriftian  I would  not  venture  amongft  them  ; 
but  I no  (ooner  put  my  head  into  an  obfcure 
corner  of  the  gallery,  than  fome  fellow  or  other 
roars  out  to  his  comrades — Smoke  the  Jew  ! — 
Smoke  the  cunning  little  Ifaac  ! — Throw  him  over , 
fays  another,  hand  over  the  fmoutch  ! — Out  with 
Shylocky  cries  a third,  out  with  the  pound  of  mans 
fejh — Buckles  and  buttons  ! Spectacles!  bawls  out 
a fourth — and  fo  on  through  the  whole  gallery, 
till  I am  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  theatre, 
amongft  hootings  and  hidings,  with  a (hower  of 
rotten  apples  and  chewed  oranges  vollied  at  my 
head,  when  all  the  offence  I have  given  is  an 
humble  offer  to  be  a peaceable  fpeclator,  jointly 
with  them,  of  the  fame  common  amufeihent. 

I hope  I (hall  not  incur  your  difpleafure  if  I 
venture  to  fay  this  is  not  very  manly  treatment 
in  a great  and  generous  people,  which  I always 
took  the  Englilh  to  be  ; I have  lodged  my  pro- 
perty, which  is  not  inconfiderable,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  having  no  abiding-place  on  this  earth, 
which  I could  call  my  own,  I have  made  Eng- 
land my  choice,  thinking  it  the  fafeft  afylum 
that  a wanderer  and  an  alien  could  fly  to  ; I hope 
I have  not  been  miftaken  in  my  opinion  of  it : 
It  has  frequently  fallen  in  my  way  to  (hew  fome 
kindneffes  to  your  countrymen  in  foreign  parts, 
and  fome  are  yet  living,  who,  if  they  would 
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fpeak  the  truth,  muff  confers  that  their  beft 
friend  in  life  is  a Jew : But  of  thefe  things  I 
fcorn  to  boaft  ; however,  Sir,  I muff  own  it  gave 
me  fo me  pain  the  other  night  to  find  myfelf  very 
roughly  handled  by  a feafaring  fellow,  whom  1 
remembered  well  enough  in  a mod:  piteous  con- 
dition at  Algiers,  where  I had  the  good  will  to 
relieve  him  and  fet  him  at  liberty  with  my  own 
money  : I hope  he  did  not  recoiled!:  me ; I fay  I 
hope  not  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  but  I 
am  much  afraid  he  did  : This  I am  fure  would 
be  called  ingratitude  even  in  a heathen. 

I obferve  with  much  concern  that  your  great 
writers  of  plays  take  delight  in  hanging  us  out 
to  public  ridicule  and  contempt  on  all  occa- 
fions:  If  ever  they  are  in  fearch  of  a rogue,  an 
ufurer  or  a buffoon,  they  are  fure  to  make  a Jew 
ferve  the  turn  : I verily  believe  the  odious  cha- 
racter of  Shylock  has  brought  little  lefs  perfecu- 
tion  upon  us  poor  fcattered  fons  of  Abraham, 
than  the  Inquifition  itfelf.  As  I am  interefted 
to  know  if  this  blood-thirfty  villain  really  exift- 
ed  in  nature,  and  have  no  means  to  fatisfy  my 
curiofity  but  your  favour,  I take  the  liberty  hum- 
bly to  requeft  that  you  will  tell  me  how  the  cafe 
truly  ffands,  and  whether  we  muff  of  neceffity 
own  this  Shylock  ; alfo  I fhould  be  glad  to  know 
•f  which  tribe  this  fellow  was,  for  if  fuch  a 
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monfter  did  exift,  I have  ftrong  fufpicion  he  will 
turn  out  a Samaritan.  As  I cannot  doubt  but  a 
gentleman  of  your  great  learning  knows  all  thefe 
things  corre&ly,  I Ihall  wait  your  anfwer  with 
the  moft  anxious  impatience  ; and  pray  be  par- 
ticular as  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  if  nothing 
lefs  than  half  my  fortune  could  ouft  him  there, 
I would  pay  it  down  to  be  rid  of  fucn  a raf- 
cal. 

Your  compliance  with  the  above  will  be  the 
greateft  obligation  you  can  confer  upon,  Sir, 
Your  moft  devoted 

humble  fervant, 

Abraham  Abrahams. 

P.  S.  I hope  I ftaall  not  give  offence  by  adding 
a poftfcript,  to  fay,  that  if  you  could  perfuade 
one  of  the  gentlemen  or  ladies,  who  write 
plays  (with  all  of  whom  I conclude  you  have 
great  intereft)  to  give  us  poor  Jews  a kind 
lift  in  a new  comedy,  I am  bold  to  prcmife 
we  fllould  not  prove  ungrateful  on  a third 
night. 

fy.  A. 

If  I had  really  that  intereft  with  my  ingenious 
contemporaries,  which  Mr.  Abrahams  gives  me 
credit  for,  I would  not  hefitate  to  exert  it  in  his 
fervice ; but  as  I am  afraid  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
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I have  taken  the  only  method  in  my  power  of 
being  ufeful  to  him,  and  have  publifhed  his 
letter. 

As  for  Shylock,  who  is  fo  obnoxious  to  my 
correfpondent,  I wifh  I could  prove  him  the  fon 
of  a Samaritan  as  clearly  as  Simon  Magus  5 but 
I flatter  myfelf  the  next  bed  thing  for  his  pur- 
pofe  is  to  prove  him  the  fon  of  a poet,  and  that 
I will  endeavour  to  do  in  my  very  next  paper, 
with  this  further  fatisfaelion  to  Mr.  Mr  ah  aim , 
that  I do  not  defpair  of  taking  him  down  a ftep 
in  his  pedigree,  which  for  a poetical  one  is,  as  it 
now  ftands,  of  the  very  firft  family  in  the  king- 
dom. 

As  for  the  vulgar  fun  of  finoahing  a Jew, 
which  fo  prevails  amongft  us,  I am  perfuaded 
that  my  countrymen  are  much  too  generous  and 
good-natured  to  fport  with  the  feelings  of  a fel- 
low-creature, if  they  were  once  fairly  convinced 
th.2t  a Jew  is  their  fellow-creature,  and  really 
has  fellow-feelings  with  their  own:  Satisfy  them 
in  tins  point,  and  their  humanity  will  do  the 
reft  : I will  therefore  hope  that  nothing  more  is 
wanting  in  behalf  of  my  correfpondent,  (who 
feems  a very  worthy  man)  than  to  put  the  fol- 
lowing ftiort  queftions  to  his  perfecutors  — Hath 
not  a Jew  eyes  f1  hath  not  a Jew  hands , organs , 
dimenftons , fenfes,  affeSiiom , pajfwns?  Fed  with 
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the  fame  food , hurt  with  the  fame  weapons, fubjecl 
to  the  fame  df cafes,  healed  by  the  fame  means , 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  fame  fummer  and  win- 
ter, as  a Chrijlian  is  ? If  you  prick  them , do  they 
not  bleed  ? If  you  tickle  them,  do  they  not  laugh  ? 
If  you  poifon  them,  do  they  not  die  ? — The  man, 
who  can  give  a ferious  anfwer  to  mefe  queftions, 
and  yet  perfift  in  perfecuting  an  unoffending 
being,  becaufe  he  is  a Jew,  whatever  country  he 
may  claim,  or  whatever  religion  he  may  profefsy 
has  the  foul  of  an  inquifitor,  and  is  fit  for  no- 
thing elfe  but  to  feed  the  fires  of  an  Auto  da 
Fe. 

When  I turn  my  thoughts  to. the  paft  and 
prefent  fituation  of  this  peculiar  people,  I do  not 
fee  how  any  Chriftian  nation  according  to  the 
fpirit  of  their  religion  can  refufe  admiflion  to 
the  Jews,  who,  in  completion  of  thofe  very  pro- 
phecies, on  which  Chriftianity  refts,  are  to  be 
fcattered  and  difl'eminated  amongfi:  all  people 
and  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  feems 
therefore  a thing  as  inconfiflent  with  the  fpirit 
of  thofe  prophecies  for  any  one  nation  to  attempt 
to  expel  them,  as  it  would  be  to  incorporate 
them.- 

The  fin  and  obduracy  of  their  forefathers  are 
amongfi;  the  undoubted  records  of  our  gofpel, 
but  1 doubt  if  this  can  be  a fufficient  reafon, 
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why  we  Ihould  hold  them  in  fuch  general  odium 
through  fo  many  ages,  feeing  how  naturally  the 
foil  follows  the  faith  of  the  father,  and  how  much 
too  general  a thing  it  is  amongft  mankind  to 
profefs  any  particular  form  of  religion,  that  de- 
volves upon  them  by  inheritance,  rather  than  by 
free  ele&ion  and  conviction  of  reafon  founded 
upon  examination. 

Let  me  put  the  cafe  of  a man  born  a Jew  and 
fettled  in  a kingdom,  where  the  Inquifition  is  in 
force;  can  he  reconcile  his  natural  feelings  to  a 
converfion  in  favour  of  that  church,  which  de- 
nounces everlafting  damnation  againft  him,  if 
he  does  not  betray  the  fecrets  of  his  parents, 
and  impeach  them  to  the  Inquifition  for  the 
concealed  religion,  which  he  knows  they  prac- 
tife,  though  they  do  not  profefs. 

If  we  as  Cnriftians  owe  fome  refpeCt  to  the 
Jews  as  the  people  chofen  by  God  to  be  the 
keepers  of  thofe  prophetic  records,  which  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  the  Meffias,  we  owe  it 
alfo  to  the  truth  of  hiftory  to  confefs,  that  the 
hope  indulged  by  them  that  his  coming  would 
bring  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  falvation,  was 
general  to  all  the  nation.  Their  antient  fages 
had  united  the  military  with  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter ; fome  had  headed  their  armies  ; all  had 
gone  forth  with  them,  and  even  their  women 
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had  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  their  enemies 
and  opprefl'ofs : They  had  been  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  and  Babylonifh  thraldom  by  the 
arm  of  God ; the  yoke  of  Rome  laid  no  lefs 
heavy  on  their  necks  ; and  they  regarded  their 
former  deliverances  as  types  and  forerunners  of 
the  greater  deliverance  to  come,  when  the  Son 
of  God  fhould  defeend  upon  earth  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  to  rid  them  from  their  enemies 
and  oppreffors. 

In  place  of  this  glittering  but  delufive  vifion 
they  beheld  a meek  and  humble  man,  a teacbet 
of  peaceful  dodtrines,  who  went  about  preaching 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  and  fubmiffion  to  autho- 
rities. They  afked  him  (and  the  queftion  was 
a proving  one)  whether  he  would  have  them 
render  tribute  unto  Casfar : He  fold  them  in 
reply  they  fhould  rdnder  unto  Caefar  the  things 
that  were  Caefar’s,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  was 
due  : Mortifying  reply ! extinguithing  at  once 
their  hopes  and  their  ambition.  Still  there  was 
fomething  about  him  that  converted  many  and 
daggered  all ; never  man  fpoke  as  he  fpoke,  ne- 
ver man  did  what  he  did  ; he  had  evident  power 
of  working  miracles  ; the  hand  of  God  was  with 
him  and  the  operations  of  nature  were  under  his 
controul : His  power  was  great,  but  was  not  great 
to  their  purpofes,  and  therefore  they  denied  that 
a it 
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it  was  derived  from  God  ; they  charged  him 
with  being  a magician,  and  cafting  out  devils  by 
the  aid  of  the  prince  of  the  devils : A likely  inter- 
courfe  between  the  reprefentatives  of  light  and 
of  darknefs  ; a notable  collufion  between  heaven 
and  hell ; if  Beelzebub  was  to  be  charged  with 
confpiring  to  caft  out  Beelzebub,  it  was  at  leaft 
incumbent  on  the  abettors  of  the  charge  to 
prove  that  any  being,  endowed  with  fuch  power, 
could  be  fo  devoid  of  intelligence. 

Conviction  and  rebuke  only  rendered  them 
more  furious  and  inveterate  ; defpairing  at  length 
of  employing  his  power  againft  Rome,  they  re- 
folved  upon  turning  the  power  of  Rome  againft 
him : They  impeached  him  before  Pilate  the 
Roman  procurator  ; Pilate  unwillingly  at  their 
urgent  requifition  fentenced  him  to  ignominious 
execution;  difavowing  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  his 
fhare  in  the  ait,  and  by  the  figurative  exculpa- 
tion of  wafhing  his  hands  in  public  view,  puri- 
fying,  (as  far  as  fuch  a ceremony  could  purify) 
his  tribunal  from  the  guilt  of  fpilling  innocent 
blood. 

Can  it  be  a wonder  with  us  at  this  hour  that 
the  Jews  fhould  perfift  in  avowing  their  unbelief 
in  the  Melbas  ? If  they  admit  the  evidences  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  do  they  not  become  their 
own  accufers  ? And  this,  although  it  be  no  rear. 

D 3 foil 
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fon  why  a man  fhould  {hut  his  eyes  againfl  the 
truth,  will  yet  be  a motive,  allowing  for  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature,  why  he  fhould  not 
feek  for  it. 


N°  LXV. 

I SLIGHT  LY  hinted  in  my  former  paper 
that  the  Jew  of  Venice  would  not  turnout 
to  be  the  proper  offspring  of  Shakefpear,  and  as 
the  refearches  of  his  commentators  have  fettled 
this  point  fo  clearly  againfl  the  legitimacy  of 
Shylock,  I may  leave  it  with  the  reader’s  judg- 
ment to  decide,  whether  he  formed  his  drama 
immediately  from  the  Pecorone  of  Fiorentinay 
borrowing  the  incident  of  the  cafkets  from  Boc- 
cace  ; or  at  fecond  hand,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from 
an  old  ballad  formed  upon  that  (lory. 

But  I had  a further  objedl  in  the  hint  I then 
dropt,  fuggefled  to  me  by  the  perufal  of  a very 
curious  old  novel  written  by  Thomas  Najhe , and 
publifhed  in  1594,  intitled  The  Unfortunate  Tra- 
veller, or  the  Life  of  ‘jacke  Wilton.  The  hero 
is  deferibed  to  be  one  of  the  court-pages  belong- 
ing to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  is  made  to  play  a 
number  of  roguifli  pranks  in  the  camp  of  that 
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monarch  before  Tournay.  He  travels  to  Mim- 
fter  in  Germany,  where  he  falls  in  with  John 
of  Leyden  the  famous  fanatic,  and  is  prefent  at 
his  defeat  by  the  Imperialilts  ; here  he  meets 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  and  accom  - 
panies him  to  Venice,  palling  through  Witten- 
berg, where  he  has  an  interview  with  Luther 
and  Carloftadius ; from  thence  he  repairs  to 
Rome,  where  he  relates  a feries  of  Itrange  ad- 
ventures, by  which  he  is  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  a Jew  named  Zadock,  phyfician  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  and  having  forfeited  his  life  to 
him  by  the  law,  the  Jew  gets  the  perfon  of  Jack 
Wilton  in  limbo  with  an  intent  to  anatomize 
him,  and  whilft  he  is  dieting  and  bleeding  him 
for  that  purpofe,  the  Marc'nionefs  of  Mantua, 
the  Pope’s  miftrefs,  fpies  him  out  from  her  bal- 
cony, and  being  fmitten  with  his  appearance, 
contrives  to  get  him  out  of  Zauock’s  hands,  by 
perfuading  his  holinefs  to  banifh  all  the  Jews 
from  Rome  -and  confifcate  their  effects,  upon  a 
charge  Ihe  fets  up  againlt  them. 

With  this  intelligence  Zadock  is  accofted  by 
a brother  Jew  called  Zacharv,  “ who  comes 
“ running  to  him  in  fackcloth  and  allies,  pre- 
<c  fently  after  his  goods  were  confifcatcd,  and 
“ tells  him  how  he  is  ferved  and  what  decree 
w is  coming  out  againlt  them  all.” 

L>4 
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I have  made  an  extraft  of  this  interview  be- 
tween Zadock  and  Zachary,  which  the  reader 
will  obferve  by  the  date  was  publifhed  before 
Shakefpear  wrote  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
as  the  critics  fecm  agreed  that  he  was  converfant 
in  . other  works  of  Nafhe,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  hiftory  of  Jacke  Wilton  had  aHo  been  in 
his  hands  : I do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Shake- 
fpear took  his  character  of  Shylock  from  this  of 
Nafhe’s  Zadock,  for  there  is  nothing  that  can 
warrant  fuch  an  inference  ; but  I fhall  fubmit  the 
following  dialogue  as  an  extraordinary  fpecimen 
of  ftrong  empaffioned  writing,  which  though  it 
will  not  ftand  by  Shakefpear’s  fcene  between 
Shylock  tfnd  Tubal  in  dramatic  terfenefs,  has 
neverthelcfs  a force  of  expreftion,  that  will  bear 
a comparifon  with  that  or  any  other  paffage  in 
our  old  dramatic  writers. 

Zachary  having  made  his  report  as  above,  the 
author  thus  proceeds  to  the  introduction  of  his 
chief  fpcaker — a Defcriptions  ftand  by  ! here  is 
“ to  be  exprefTed  the  fury  of  Lucifer,  when  he 
<c  was  turned  over  heaven’s  bar  for  a wrangler  : 
“ There  is  a toad-fifh,  which  taken  cut  of  the 
“ water  fwells  more  than  one  would  think  his 
fkin  could  hold,  and  burfts  in  his  face  that 
touches  him;  fo  fwclled  Zadock,  and  was 
ready  to  burft  out  of  his  (kin,  and  fhoot  his 
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*c  bowels  like  chain-fhot  full  in  Zachary’s  face, 
“ for  bringing  him  fuch  baleful  tidings  ; his  eyes 
“ glared  and  burned  like  brimltone  and  aqua 
“ vitae  let  on  fire  in  an  egg-fhell  ; his  very  nofe 
“ lightened  glow-worms;  his  teeth  cracked  and 
“ grated  together  like  the  joints  of  a high  build- 
tc  ing  rocking  like  a cradle,  when  as  a temped: 
tc  takes  her  full-butt  againft  her  broadfide  : He 
tc  fwore  and  curd:,  and  laid — 

“ Thefe  be  they  that  worfhip  that  crucified 
“ God  of  Nazareth;  here  is  the  fruits  of  their 
“ new-found  gofpel ; fulphur  and  gunpowder 
“ carry  them  all  quick  to  Gehennah  ! I would 
tc  fpend  my  foul  willingly  to  have  this  triple- 
“ headed  Pope,  with  all  his  fin-abfolved  whores, 
“ and  oil-grealed  priefts,  born  like  a black  faint 
“ on  the  devil’s  backes  in  proceffion  to  the  pit 
“ of  perdition.  Would  I might  fink  prefently 
“ into  the  earth,  fo  I might  blow  up  this  Rome, 
“ this  whore  of  Babylon  into  the  air  with  my 
“ breath!  If  I mud:  be  banifhed,  if  thefe  heathen 
“ dogs  will  needs  rob  me  of  my  goods,  I will 
u poilon  their  fprings  and  conduit-heads,  whence 
“ they  receive  their  water  all  about  the  city. 
I wd!  tice  all  the  young  children  into  my 
houfe,  that  I can  get,  and  cutting  their  throat1', 
a barrel  them  up  in  powdering  beef  tubs,  and  fo 
* fend  them  to  virtual  the  Pope’s  gallics.  Ere 
j “ the 
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“ the  officers  come  to  extend,  I will  bellow  an 
u hundred  pounds  on  a dole  of  bread,  which  I 
u will  caufe  to  be  kneaded  with  fcorpion’s  oil, 
« that  may  kill  more  than  the  plague.  I will 
“ hire  them  that  make  their  wafers,  or  fecra- 
“ mentarv  Gods,  to  mix  them  after  the  fame 
« fort,  fo  in  the  zeal  of  their  fuperftitious  re- 
“ ligion  fhall  they  languilh  and  drop  like  car- 
« rion.  If  there  be  ever  a blafphemous  con- 
<c  jurer,  that  can  call  the  winds  from  their  bra- 
“ zen  caves,  and  make  the  clouds  travel  before 
“ their  time,  I will  give  him  the  other  hundred 
u pounds  to  difturb  the  heavens  a whole  week 
“ together  with  thunder  and  lightning,  if  it  be 
“ for  nothing  but  to  fower  all  the  wines  in 
u Rome,  and  turn  them  to  vinegar  : As  long  as 
“ they  have  either  oil  or  wine,  this  plague  feeds 
“ but  pinchingly  upon  them.’ 

“ Zadock,  Zadock,’  faid  Zachary,  cutting 
u him  off,  1 thou  threatened:  the  air,  whilft  we 
“ perifh  here  on  earth  : It  is  the  countefs  Juli- 
“ ana,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua’s  wife,,  and  no 
K other,  that  hath  complotted  our  confufion  ; 
w alk  not  how,  but  infill  on  my  words,  and  affill 

“ in  revenge.’ 

* 

w As  how,  as  how?’  faid  Zadock,  Ihrugging 
<(  and  Ihrubbing  ; ‘ More  happy  than  the  patri- 

“ archs  were  I,  if  crufht  to  death  with  the 
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« greateft  torments  Rome’s  tyrants  have  tried, 
« there  might  be  quinteflenccd  out  of  me  one 
“ quart  of  precious  poifon.  1 have  a leg  with 
« an  iflue,  fhall  I cut  it  oft,  and  from  this  fount 
« of  corruption  extract  a venom  worfe  than  any 
“ ferpent’s  ? If  thou  wilt,  I will  go  to  a houfe 
« that  is  infected,  where  catching  the  plague, 
« and  having  get  a running  fore  upon  me,  I 
« will  come  and  deliver  her  a fupplication,  and 
« breathe  upon  her,  when  I am  perfected  with 
“ more  putrefaction.” 

Zadock  in  conclufion  is  taken  up  and  exe- 
cuted, and  the  defeription  of  his  tortures  is  ter- 
rible in  the  extreme  ; every  circumftance  at- 
tending them  is  minutely  delineated  in  colours 
full  as  ftrong  as  the  above. 

I perfuade  myfelf  the  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed,  if  I lay  before  him  one  extract  more,  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  afteiSted  drefs  and  manners 
of  the  travelled  gentlemen  of  his  day  : If  we 
contemplate  it  as  a painting  of  two  hundred 
years  Handing,  I think  it  mud  be  allowed  to  be 
a very  curious  fketch. 

“ What  is  there  in  France  to  be  learned 
“ more  than  in  England,  but  falfehood  in  friend- 
“ fhip,  perfect  flovenry  and  to  love  no  man,  but 
“ for  my  pleaftire  ? I have  known  fome  that  have 
t{  continued  there  by  the  fpace  of  half  a dozen 

“ yearSj 
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c years,  and  when  they  come  home,  they  have 
4 hid  a little  weerifh  lean  face  under  a broad 
4 French  hat,  kept  a terrible  coil  with  the  duft 
4 in  the  flreet  in  their  long  cloaks  of  grey  paper, 
c and  fpoken  Englifh  ftrangely.  Nought  elfe 
4 have  they  profited  by  their  travel,  but  to 
4 diftinguifh  the  true  Bourdeaux  grape,  and 
4 know  a cup  of  neat  Gafcoigne  wine  from 
4 wine  of  Orleans;  yea  and  peradventure  this 
4 alfo,  to  efteem  of  the  p — x as  a pimple,  to 
4 wear  a velvet  patch  on  their  face,  and  walk 
4 melancholy  with  their  arms  folded. 

44  From  Spain  what  bringeth  our  traveller? 
4 A fcull-crowned  hat  of  the  fafhion  of  an  old 
4 deep  porringer;  a diminutive  alderman’s  rufF 
4 with  fhort  firings,  like  the  droppings  of  a 
4 man’s  nofe ; a clofe-bellied  doublet  coming 
4 down  with  a peake  behind  as  far  as  the  crup- 
4 per,  and  cut  off  before  by  the  breafl-bone  like 
4 a partlet  or  neckercher;  a wide  pair  of  gaf- 
4 coynes,  which  ungathered  would  make  a cou- 
4 pie  of  women’s  riding-kirtles  ; huge  hangers, 
that  have  half  a cow-hide  in  them  ; a rapier 
4 that  is  lineally  defeended  from  half  a dozen 
4 dukes  at  the  lead  : Let  his  cloak  be  as  Ions’ 
4 or  as  fhort  as  you  will ; if  long,  it  is  faced 
4 with  Turkey  grogeran  ravelled;  if  fhort,  it 
4 hath  a cape  like  a calf’s  tongue,  and  is  not  fo 
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« deep  in  his  whole  length,  nor  fo  much  cloth 
« in  it  I will  juftify  as  only  the  {landing  cape  of 
« a Dutchman’s  cloak.  I have  not  yet  touched 
t£  all,  for  he  hath  in  either  fhoe  as  much  taffaty 
“ for  his  tyings,  as  would  lerve  for  an  ancient  ; 
“ which  l’erveth  him  (if  you  would  have  the 
“ myftery  of  it)  of  the  own  accord  for  a flioe- 
“ rag.  If  you  talk  with  him,  he  makes  a dilh- 
“ cloth  of  his  own  country  in  comparifon  of 
u Spain  ; but  if  you  urge  him  particularly  where- 
« in  it  exceeds,  he  can  give  no  inftance,  but  in 
« Spain  they  have  better  bread  than  any  we 
u have;  when  (poor  hungry  Haves!)  they  may 
“ crumble  it  into  water  well  enough  and  make 
“ mifons  with  it,  for  they  have  not  a good  mor- 
“ fel  of  meat,  except  it  be  fait  pilchers,  to  eat 
u with  it,  all  the  year  long ; and,  which  is  more, 
11  they  are  poor  beggars,  and  lie  in  foul  draw 
“ every  night. 

“ Italy,  the  paradife  of  the  earth,  and  the  cpi- 
« cure’s  heaven,  how  doth  it  form  our  young 
u mafter  ? It  makes  him  to  kils  his  hand  like  an 
“ ape,  cringe  his  neck  like  a ftarveling,  and  play 
“ at  Hey-pafs-repafs-come-aloft , when  he  falutes  a 
“ man  : F rom  thence  he  brings  the  art  of  athe- 
u ifm,  the  art  of  epicurizing,  the  art  of  whoring, 
“ the  art  of  poifoning,  the  art  of  fodomitry  : 
“ The  only  probable  good  thing  they  have  to 

keep 
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“ keep  us  from  utterly  condemning  it,  is,  that 
“'it  maketh  a man  an  excellent  courtier,  a curi- 
tc  ous  carpet-knight ; which  is  by  interpretation 
tc  a fine  clofe  lecher,  a glorious  hypocrite  : It  is 
“ now  a privy  note  amongft  the  better  fort  of 
“ men,  when  they  would  fet  a fingular  mark  or 
tc  brand  on  a notorious  villain,  to  fay  he  hath 
<c  been  in  Italy.” 

I hope  I need  not  obferve  that  thefe  defcrip- 
tions  are  not  here  quoted  for  the  truth  they 
contain,  but  for  the  curiofity  of  them.  Thomas 
Nafhe  was  the  bittereft  fatirill  and  controver- 
fialift  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 


N°  LXVI. 

» 

IW  A S fome  nights  ago  much  entertained 
with  an  excellent  reprefentation  of  Mr. 
Congreve’s  comedy  of  The  Double  Dealer. 
When  I reflected  upon  the  youth  of  the  author 
and  the  merit  of  the  play,  I acknowledged  the 
truth  of  what  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  fays  in 
his  life  of  this  poet,  that  atnongfl  all  the  efforts  of 
early  genius ^ which  literary  hi/lory  records , I doubt 
whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  fur - 
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paffes  the  common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays 
of  Congreve. 

The  author  of  this  comedy  in  his  dedication 
informs  us,  that  he  deftgned  the  moral firjl , and 
to  that  moral  invented  the  fable  ; and  does  not 
know  that  he  has  borrowed  one  hint  of  it  any 
where. — I made  the  plot , fays  he,  as  Jlrong  as 
I could ; becaufe  it  was  fugle  ; and  / made  it 
fngle  becaufe  I would  avoid  confufon , and  was 
rejolved  to  preferve  the  three  unities  of  the  drama. 
As  it  is  impoflible  not  to  give  full  credit  to  this 
aflertion,  I muft  conlidcr  the  refemblance  which 
many  circumftances  in  The  Double  Dealer  bear 
to  thofe  in  a comedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
intitled  Cupid’s  Revenge , as  a cafual  coinci- 
dence ; and  I think  the  Famed  biographer 
above  quoted  had  good  real  on  to  pronounce 
of  Congreve,  that  he  is  an  original  writer , who 
borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his  plot , nor  the 
manner  of  bis  dialogue. 

Mellafont,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Lord 
Touchwood,  being  engaged  to  Cynthia,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Haul  Pliant,  the  traverfing  this  match 
forms  the  object  of  thr  plot,  on  which  this  co- 
medy of  The  Double  Dealer  is  conftruSted  ; the 
intri  yue  ■ • .lifts  in  the  various  artifices  employed 
by  i ouchwood  and  her  agents  lor  that 

purpdfe. 
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That  the  objedt  is  (as  the  author  himfclf 
ftates  it  to  be)  fingly  this,  will  appear  upon  con- 
fidering,  that  although  the  ruin  of  Mellafont’s 
fortune  is  for  a time  effedted  by  thefe  contri- 
vances, that  are  employed  for  traverfing  his 
marriage,  yet  it  is  rather  a meafure  of  neceffity 
and  felf-defence  in  Lady  Touchwood,  than  of 
original  defign  ; it  fprings  from  the  artifice  of 
incident,  and  belongs  more  properly  to  the  in- 
trigue, than  to  the  object  of  the  plot. 

The  making  or  obftrudting  marriages  is  the 
common  hinge,  on  which  moll:  comic  fables  are 
contrived  to  turn,  but  in  this  match  of  Mella- 
font’s, which  the  author ' has  taken  for  the 
ground-work  of  his  plot,  I muft  obferve  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  given  more  in- 
tereft  to  an- event,  which  he  has  made  the  main 
object  of  the  play : He  has  taken  little  pains  to 
recommend  the  parties  to  his  (pectators,  or  to 
paint  their  mutual  attachment  with  any  warmth 
of  colouring.  Who  will  feel  any  concern  whe- 
ther Mellafont  marries  Cynthia  or  not,  if  they 
themfelves  appear  indifferent  on  the  occafion, 
and  upon  the  eve  of  their  nuptials  converfe.  in 
the  following  {train  ? 


Met. 
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Mel.  You  feem  thoughtful  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I am  thinking,  tho ’ marriage  makes  man  and 
wife  one  flejh , it  leaves  than  fill  two  fools , and  they 
become  more  confpicuous  by  Jetting  off  one  another. 

Mel.  'That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and  their 
follies  are  oppofed. 

Cyn.  Nay,  I have  knoven  two  wits  meet,  and  by  the 
cppoftion  of  their  wit,  render  themfelves  as  ridiculous 
as  fools.  'Tis  an  odd  game  we  are  going  to  play  at  9 
what  think  you  of  drawing  fakes,  and  giving  over  in 
time  ? 

Mel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  not  endeavouring  to  win, 
becaufe  it  is  poffible  we  may  lofe &c.  & c. 

This  fcene,  which  proceeds  throughout  in  the 
lame  drain,  feems  to  confirm  Dr.  Johnfon’s  re- 
mark, that  Congreve  formed  a peculiar  idea  of 
comic  excellence , which  he  fuppofed  to  confifl  in  gay 
remarks  and  unexpected  anfwers  — that  his  fcenes 
exhibit  not  much  of  humour , imagery  or  pajfton  j 
his  perfonages  are  a kind  of  intellectual  gladiators  ; 
every  f entente  is  to  ward  or  flrike  ; the  contejl  of 
fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted ; and  his  wit  is  a 
meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  coruf- 
cations. 

There  is  but  one  more  interview  between 
Cynthia  and  Mellafont,  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  act,  and  this  is  of  fo  flat  and  infipid  a 
fort,  as  to  be  with  reafon  omitted  in  repre- 
fentation  : I think  therefore  it  may  be  juftly  ob- 
Vol.  III.  E ferved, 
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ferved,  that  this  match,  for  the  prevention  of 
which  artifices  of  fo  virulent  and  diabolical  a na- 
ture are  practifed  by  Lady  Touchwood  and  Ibe 
Double  Dealer , is  not  prefled  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  (peculators  in  fo  interefting  a manner,  as  it 
fhould  and  might  have  been. 

Having  remarked  upon  the  object  of  the  plot, 
I fhall  next  confider  the  intrigue ; and  for  this 
purpofe  we  mud  methodically  trace  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Touchwood,  who  is  the  poet’s  chief 
engine,  and  that  of  her  under-agent  MafkwelL 

The  fcene  lies  in  Lord  Touchwood’s  houfe, 
but  whether  in  town  or  country  does  not  appear. 
Sir  Paul  Pliant,  his  lady  and  daughter,  are  natu- 
rally brought  thither,  upon  the  day  preceding 
Cynthia’s  marriage,  to  adjufl:  the  fettlement : 
Lord  and  Lady  Froth,  Carelefs  and  Brific,  are 
vi filters  on  the  occafion ; Mellafont  and  Mafk- 
well  are  inmates  : This  difipofition  is  as  happy 
as  can  be  devifed.  The  incident  related  by 
Mellafont  to  Carelefs,  of  the  attempt  upon  him 
made  by  Lady  Touchwood,  artfully  prepares  us 
to  expect  every  thing  that  revenge  and  pailion 
can  fuggefi:  for  fruftrating  his  happinefs  ; and  it 
is  judicious  to  reprefent  Mellafont  incredulous  as 
to  the  criminality  ofMafkwell’s  intercourfe  with 
Lady  fit  ouchwood  ; for  if  he  had  believed  it  upon 
Carelefs’s  fuggeftion,  it  would  have  made  his 
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blindnefs  to  the  character  of  Mafkwell  not  only 
weak,  (which  in  fadt  it  is)  but  unnatural  and 
even  guilty. 

Mafkwell  in  the  firft  adt  makes  general  pro- 
mifes  to  Lady  Touchwood  that  he  wiil  defeat 
Mellafont’s  match  — You  Jim  11  poffefs  and  ruin 
him  too. — The  lady  preffes  him  to  explain  par- 
ticulars ; he  opens  no  other  refource  but  that  of 
poilefiing  Lady  Pliant  with  an  idea  that  Mellafont 
is  fond  of  her — She  mujl  be  thoroughly  pcrfuaded 
that  Alellafont  loves  her.  — So  fhallow  a contri- 
vance as  this  cannot  efcape  the  lady’s  penetra- 
tion, and  (lie  naturally  anfvvers — I don’t  fee  what 
you  can  propofe  from  fo  trifling  a defign  ; for  her 
f.rjl  converfing  with  Alellafont  will  convince  her 
of  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  author’s  good  fenfe 
was  well  aware  how  weak  this  expedient  is, 
and  it  feems  applied  to  no  other  purpole 
than  as  an  incident  to  help  on  the  under- 
plot, by  bringing  forward  the  comic  effect  of 
Lady  Pliant’s  character,  and  that  of  Sir  Paul  : 
Mafkwell  himfclf  is  fo  fairly  gravelled  by  the 
obfervation,  that  he  confefles  he  does  not  depend 
upon  it  ; but  he  obferves  that  it  will  prepare  fomc- 
thing  elfe , and  gain  him  leifure  to  lay  a jl ranger 
plot  ; if  I gain  a little  time , fays  he,  I jloall  not 
want  contrivance. 
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In  the  fecond  a£l  this  defign  upon  Lady  Pliant 
is  played  off,  and  Mafkwell  in  an  interview  with 
Mellafont  avows  the  plot,  and  fays-^to  tell  you. 
the  truth , I encouraged  it  for  your  diverfion.  He 
proceeds  to  fay,  that  in  order  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  Lady  Touchwood,  he  had  pretended  to 
have  been  long  fecretly  in  love  with  Cynthia  ; that 
thereby  he  had  drawn  forth  the  fecreis  of  her  heart , 
and  that  if  he  accomplijh’ d her  defigns,Jhe  had  en- 
gaged to  put  Cynthia  with  all  her  fortune  into  his 
power  : He  then  difclofes  by  foliloquy  that  his 
motive  for  double  dealing  was  founded  in  his 
paflion  for  Cynthia,  and  obferves  that  the  name  of 
rival  cuts  all  ties  afunder  and  is  a general  acquit- 
tance. This  proceeding  is  in  nature  and  is  good 
comedy. 

The  third  aft  opens  with  a feene  between  Lord 
and  Lady  Touchwood,  which  is  admirably  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  great  fpirit;  I queftionif 
there  is  any  thing  of  the  author  fuperior  to  this 
dialogue.  The  defign  of  alarming  the  jealoufy  and 
refentment  of  Lord  Touchwood  now  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  lady,  although  Mafkwell 
was  privy  to  it,  and  ready  for  a cue  to  come  in  and 
confirm  all , had  there  been  occafion  ; he  propofes  to 
her  to  fay  that  he  was  privy  to  Mellafont' s defign , 
but  that  he  ufed  his  utmojl  endeavours  to  dif  'uade 
him  from  it  j and  on  the  credit,  he  thinks  to 
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eftablifh  by  this  proof  of  his  honour  and  honefty^ 
he  grounds  another  plot,  which  he  keeps  as  his 
ultimate  and  mod  fecret  refource,  that  of  cheating 
her  [Lady  Touchv/ood]  as  well  as  the  ref.  He 
now  reveals  to  Mellafont  a criminal  aflignation 
with  Lady  Touchwood  in  her  chamber  at  eight, 
and  propofes  to  him  to  come  and  furprize  them 
together,  and  then , fays  he,  it  will  be  hard  if  you 
cannot  bring  her  to  any  conditions. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  dangerous 
experiment,  and  fcarce  within  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  probability.  If  Maficwell,  under  co- 
ver of  the  propofal,  had  in  view  nothing  more 
than  the  introduction  of  Mellafont  into  Lady 
Touchwood’s  bedchamber,  there  to  put  them 
together,  and  then  to  bring  Lord  Touchwood 
fecretly  upon  them  in  the  moment  of  their  inter- 
view, his  contrivance  could  not  have  been  better 
laid  for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  the  impreffion, 
which  that  lord  had  received  againft  his  nephew; 
in  which  Alafkwell  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  apprife  the  lady  of  his  defign,  and  fhe  of 
courfe  could  have  managed  the  interview  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  plot,  and  effectually  have  com- 
pleated  the  ruin  of  Mellafont  : This,  it  fhould 
feem,  would  have  anfwered  his  objeCt  compleatlv, 
for  he  would  have  rifen  upon  the  ruin  of  Mella- 
font, pofleflTed  himfelf  of  Lord  Touchwood’s 
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favour,  bound  Lady  Touchwood  to  concealment 
of  his  villainy,  and  been  as  able  to  lay  his  train 
for  the  pofi'effion  of  Cynthia,  as  by  any  other 
mode  he  could  chufe  for  obtaining  her ; but  if 
he  put  it  to  the  iflue  of  a furprize  upon  Lady 
Touchwood,  when  {he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
management  of  that  furprize,  what  was  he  to 
expert  from  the  introduction  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood,  but  difeovery  and  defeat?  Was  it  not 
natural  to  fuppofe  Mellafont  would  feize  the 
opportunity  of  reproaching  her  with  her  crimi- 
nality with  Mafkwell  ? It  was  for  that  very  pur- 
pofe  he  brings  him  thither  ; he  tells  him  it  ■ will 
be  bard  if  he  cannot  then  bring  her  to  any  condi- 
tions — and  if  this  was  to  pafs  under  the  terror 
of  his  reproaches,  how  could  Mafkwell  fet  Lord 
Touchwood  upon  liftening  to  their  converfation 
and  not  apprehend  for  a confequence  apparently 
fo  unavoidable  ? He  puts  every  thing  to  rifque 
by  propofing  to  Mellafont  to  congeal  himfelf  in 
Lady  Touchwood’s  bedchamber,  whilft  {he  is  in 
the  clofet ; he  then  meets  Lord  Touchwood,  ap- 
points him  to  come  to  the  lobby  by  the  bed- 
chamber in  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  time  ; he 
keeps  his  aflignation  with  the  lady,  Mellafont 
{farts  from  his  hiding-place,  and  Mafkwell 
eicapes,  but  foon  returns,  fecretly  introducing 
Lord  Touchwood  to  Men  to  the  dialogue  be- 
, . tween 
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tween  his  lady  and  nephew : She  accidentally 
difcovers  him  without  his  being  fcen  by  Mella- 
font,  and  turns  that  accidental  difcovery  againft 
Mellafont.  What  a combination  of  improbabili- 
ties is  here  fortuitoufly  thrown  together  to  pro- 
duce this  lucky  incident  ! Could  Mafkwell  rea- 
fonably  pr,efume  upon  a chance  fo  beyond  ex- 
pectation ? Every  thing  is  made  to  turn  upon  the 
precarious  point  of  a minute  : If  Lord  Touch- 
wood,  who  was  appointed  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  anticipated  that  appointment,  if  Lady 
Touchwood  had  been  lefs  punCtual  to  her  af- 
hgnation,  if  Mellafont  had  happened  to  have 
dropt  one  word  in  his  uncle’s  hearing,  charging 
her  with  his  difcovery,  as  had  been  agreed,  or  if 
either  fhe  had  happened  not  to  have  feen  Lord 
Touchwood,  or  Mellafont  had  feen  him  ; in 
fhort,  if  any  one  thing  had  turned  up,  which 
ought  to  have  come  to  pals,  or  otherwife  than 
it  was  made  to  come  to  pafs  by  the  greateft 
violence  to  probability,  Mafkwell  was  inevitably 
undone:  It  rauft  be  owned  he  laid  a train  for 
his  own  deftru&ion,  but  llage  incident  refcued 
him  i and  this,  with  the  lady’s  adroitnels,  effaces 
the  improbability,  when  it  paffes  in  reprefenta- 
tion,  and  keeps  nature  out  of  fight.  Had  Mel- 
lafont told  the  plain  (lory  to  his  uncle,  after  Lady 
Touchwood  had  fo  unexpectedly  turned  it 
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againfl:  him,  it  would  at  leaf!  have  put  the  plot 
to  rifque,  and  of  this  the  author  feems  fo  con- 
fcious,  that  he  does  not  fuffer  him  to  attempt  a 
fingle  word  in  his  defence;  to  fave  his  villain,  he 
is  compelled  to  facrifice  his  hero. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  fay  that  a poet  has  his 
characters  in  his  power,  and  can  fafhion  inci- 
dents according  to  his  own  difcretion ; he  muff 
do  no  violence  to  nature  and  probability  for  the 
purpofes  of  his  plot. 

Mafkvvell  having  in  this  manner  efcaped  with 
fuccefs,  begins  next  to  put  in  execution  his  plot 
for  obtaining  Cynthia,  and  this  conftitutes  the 
intrigue  and  cataftrophe  of  the  fifth  act : His 
plan  is  as  follows — Having  imparted  to  Lord 
Touchwood  his  love  for  Cynthia  by  the  vehicle 
of  a foliloquy,  which  is  to  be  overheard  by  his 
lordfhip,  he  propofes  to  himfelf  to  carry  off  Cyn- 
thia to  St.  Albans  with  the  chaplain  in  the 
coach,  there  to  be  married  ; this  fhe  is  to  be 
trepanned  into  by  perfuading  her  that  the  chap- 
lain is  Mellafont,  and  Mellafont  is  brought  to 
co-operate,  by  a promifc  that  he  fhall  elope  with 
Cynthia  under  that  difguile,  and  that  the  chap- 
lain fhall  be  made  to  follow  on  the  day  after  and 
then  marry  him  to  Cynthia  ; with  this  view  Mel- 
lafont is  appointed  to  meet  Mafkwell  in  one 
chamber,  and  Cynthia  in  another  ; the  real  chap- 
lain 
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lain  is  to  be  parted  upon  the  lady  for  Mellafont, 
anJ  Mellafont  is  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  ; this 
plot  upon  Cynthia  Mafkwell  confides  to  Lord 
Touchwood,  telling  him  there  is  no  other  way 
to  port'efs  himfelf  of  her  but  by  furprize. 

Though  the  author  undoubtedly  meant  his 
villain  fhould  in  the  end  outwit  himfelf,  yet  he 
did  not  mean  him  to  attempt  impoflibilities,  and 
the  abfurdities  of  this  contrivance  are  fo  many, 
that  I know  not  which  to  mention  firft.  How 
was  Mafkwell  to  portefs  himfelf  of  Cynthia  by 
this  fcheme  r By  what  force  or  fraud  is  he  to  ac- 
compiifh  the  objedt  of  marrying  her  ? We  mull 
conclude  he  was  not  quite  fo  defperate  as  to 
facrifice  all  his  hopes  from  Lord  Touchwood  by 
any  violence  upon  her  perfon ; there  is  nothing 
in  his  character  to  warrant  the  conje£ture.  It 
is  no  lefs  unaccountable  how  Mellafont  could  be 
caught  by  this  project,  and  induced  to  equip 
himfelf  in  the  chaplain’s  gown  to  run  off  with  a 
lady,  who  had  pledged  herfelf  to  him  never  to 
marry  any  other  man  : There  was  no  wtmt  of 
confent  on  her  part ; a reconciliation  with  Lord 
T ouchwood  was  the  only  object  he  had  to  look 
to,  and  how  was  that  to  be  effected  by  this 
elopement  with  Cynthia  ? 

i he  jealoufy  of  Lady  Touchwood  was  another 
rock  on  which  Mafkwell  was  fure  to  fplit:  It 
5 would 
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would  have  been  natural  for  him  to  have  pro- 
vided againft  this  danger  by  binding  my  lord  to 
fecrecy,  and  the  lady’s  pride  of  family  was  a 
ready  plea  for  that  purpofe ; when  he  was  talking 
to  himfelf  for  the  purpofe  of  being  overheard  by 
Lord  "1  ouchwood,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
throw  in  this  obfervation  amongft  the  reft  to  bar 
that  point  againft  difcovery. 

The  reader  will  not  fuppofe  I would  fueeeft  a 
plan  of  operation  for  The  Double  Dealer  to  fecure 
him  againft  difcovery;  I am  only  for  adding  pro- 
bability and  common  precaution  to  his  projects  : 
I allow  that  it  is  in  character  for  him  to  grow 
wanton  with  fuccefs ; there  is  a moral  in  a villain 
outwitting  himfelf;  but  the  cataftrophe  would 
in  my  opinion  have  been  far  more  brilliant,  if 
his  fchemes  had  broke  up  with  more  force  of 
contrivance  ; laid  as  they  are,  they  melt  away 
and  diflolve  by  their  own  weaknefs  and  incon- 
fiftency;  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood,  Carelefs 
and  Cynthia,  all  join  in  the  difcovery;  every  one 
but  Mellafont  fees  through  the  plot,  and  he  is 
blindnefs  itfelf. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  his  dedication  above  men- 
tioned, defends  himfelf  againft  the  objection  to 
foliloquies  ; but  I conceive  he  is  more  open  to 
criticifm  for  the  frequent  ufe  he  makes  of  liften- 
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ing  ; Lord  Touchwood  three  times  has  recourfe 
to  this  expedient. 

Of  the  characters  in  this  comedy  Lady  Touch- 
wood,  though  of  an  unfavourable  caft,  feems  to 
have  been  the  chief  care  of  the  poet,  and  is 
well  preferved  throughout;  her  elevation  of  tone, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  tragic,  affords  a ftrong 
relief  to  the  lighter  fketches  of  the  epifodicaf 
perfons,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant,  Lord  and 
Lady  Froth,  who  are  highly  entertaining,  but 
much  more  loofe  than  the  ftage  in  its  prefent 
ffate  of  reformation  would  endure : Nothing 

CP 

more  can  be  faid  of  Carelefs  and  Brilk,  than  that 
they  are  the  young  men  of  the  theatre,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  in  reprefentation.  Of 
Mafkwell  enough  has  been  faid  in  thefe  remarks, 
nor  need  any  thing  be  added  to  what  has  been 
already  oblerved  upon  Mellafont  and  Cynthia. 
As  for  the  moral  of  the  play,  which  the  author 
(ays  he  defigned  in  the  firft  place  and  then  ap- 
plied the  fable  to  it,  it  fhould  feem  to  have  been 
his  principal  object  in  the  formation  of  the  co- 
medy, and  yet  it  is  not  made  to  reach  fevcral 
characters  of  very  libertine  principles,  who  are 
left  to  reform  themfelves  at  leifure  , and  the  plot, 
though  fubordinate  to  the  moral,  feems  to  have 
drawn  him  off  from  executing  his  good  inten- 
tions 
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tions  fo  compleatly  as  thofe  profeflions  may  be 
underftood  to  engage  for. 


N°  LXVII. 

Ulcera  anhni  fananda  magis  quarn  corporis. 

(Ex  Sentent.) 

Canji  thou  not  minifler  to  a mind  di [eas'd? 

(Macbeth.) 

IT  feems  as  if  moft  of  the  antient  writers  of 
hiftory  thought  no  events  worth  recording  to 
pofterity  but  accounts  of  battles  and  fieges  and 
the  overthrow  of  empires  ; as  if  men  were  to  be 
celebrated  only  in  proportion  to  the  devaluation 
they  had  made  of  the  human  fpecies.  As  my  re- 
fpeCt,  on  the  contrary,  is  direCted  chiefly  to  thofe 
peaceable  characters,  who  have  been  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  it  is  with  pleafure  I difco- 
vered  an  anecdote  of  an  antient  king  of  Egypt  of 
this  defcription,  named  Ofymanduas : This  good 
prince,  amongft  other  praife-wortby  aCtions,  has 
the  credit  of  making  the  firft  public  library  in 
that  learned  nation,  before  books  were  collected 
at  Athens  by  Piiillratus  : Ojymanduas  made  no 
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fcruple  to  convert  one  of  the  chief  temples  to 
this  generous  ufe,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 
priefts  belonging  to  it  to  digeft  and  arrange  his 
collection  ; when  this  was  done,  he  laid  it  open 
to  the  public,  and  by  a very  appofite  and  ingeni- 
ous device,  which  he  caufed  to  be  inferibed  upon 
the  front  ot  the  edifice,  invited  all  his  fubjects  to 
enter  in  and  partake  of  his  benefaction  : He 
conlidered  it  as  the  duty  of  a good  king  to  pro- 
vide againft  the  mental  as  well  as  bodily  ail- 
ments of  his  people;  it  appeared  to  him  that 
books  were  the  belt  medicines  for  the  mind  of 
man,  and  confequently  that  a collection  of  books, 
fuch  as  his  library  contained,  might  well  be  in- 
titled  a magazine  or  warehoufe  of  medicines  for 
the  mind ; with  this  idea  he  directed  the  follow- 
ing words  to  be  engraved  over  the  door  of  his  li- 
brary in  confpicuous  characters — Ioot^eio v 
There  is  a beautiful  fimplicity  in  the  thought, 
which  feems  to  give  an  infight  into  the  bene- 
volent defign  of  the  donor ; and  as  I hold  it  a 
more  noble  office  to  preferve  the  mind  in  health, 
than  to  keep  the  body  after  death  from  cor- 
ruption, I cannot  hefitate  to  give  Ofymanduas 
more  credit  for  this  benefaCtion  of  a library,  than 
if  he  had  been  founder  of  the  pyramids. 

As  the  diftempers  of  the  mind  may  be  figura- 
tively clafled  under  the  feveral  characters  of  thofe 
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maladies,  which  are  incidental  to  the  body,  fo 
the  feveral  defcriptions  of  books  may  very  well 
fee  forted  into  the  various  genera  of  medicines, 
which  practice  has  applied  to  thofe  refpective 
diftempers.  A library,  thus  pharmaceutically 
difpofed,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a dif- 
penfatory,  and  might  be  properly  enough  fo 
called;  and  when  I recollect  how  manv  of  our 
eminent  collectors  of  books  have  been  of  the 
medical  faculty,  I cannot  but  think  it  probable 
that  thofe  great  benefactors  to  literature,  Rat- 
cliffe.  Mead,  Sloane,  Hunter  and  others  have 
had  this  very  idea  of  Ofymanjuas  in  their  minds, 
when  they  founded  their  libraries.  If  therefore 
it  fhculd  be  thought  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
the  donors,  and  a proper  mark  of  refpect  to 
their  memories,  fo  to  arrange  their  collections, 
now  in  the  repofitories  of  Oxford  and  the  Bri- 
tish Mufeum,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  find  out  a 
different  fee  of  titles,  and  inftead  of  forting  them 
as  they  now  are  into  the  compartments  of  The 
Hiftarians ■,  The  Poets ; The  Divines,  .it  will  be 
right  to  fet  up  new  inferiptions  in  their  places, 
and  intitle  them,  The  Alteratives ; the  Stimula- 
tive! ■,  The  Narcoties.  1 need  not  point  out  to 
the  learned  keepers  of  thefe  libraries  how  to 
proceed  in  an  arrangement,  to  which  their  own 
judgments  are  fo  fully  competent;  nothing 
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more  will  be  required  of  them,  but  to  afcer- 
tain  the  particular  fpecies  of  difeafe,  which  the 
mind  of  the  patient  is  affected  with,  and  fend 
him  forthwith  to  the  proper  clafs  of  authors  for 
his  cure. 

For  inftance;  if  the  complaint  arifes  from 
cold  humours  and  a want  of  free  perfpiration 
by  a ffoppage  and  conftipation  of  the  pores  of 
the  mind,  by  which  the  feelings  are  rendered 
inert,  and  deprived  of  that  proper  emanation 
and  expanfion,  which  the  health  of  the  foul  re- 
quires ; let  fuch  a one  be  flint  into  the  warm 
bath  of  the  Sudorifies , which  I need  not  explain 
to  be  the  Satyr  'ijls , and  they  will  foon  open  his 
pores  and  dilperfe  all  obftructions.  If  the  men- 
tal dileafe  be  of  the  inflammatory  and  feverifh 
fort,  attended  with  fits  and  paroxyfms  of  anger, 
envy,  revenge,  and  other  atrabilious  fymptoms, 
which  cannot  be  miftaken,  it  will  be  proper  to 
turn  the  patient  into  the  cell  of  the  Moralijis , 
who  will  naturally  be  found  under  the  title  of 
The  Coolers  and  Sedatives:  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  complaint  is  of  the  lethargic  nature 
in  which  Irritation  is  necefTary,  the  Controvert 
fialijls  will  furniih  him  a remedy:  In  fhort,  wc 
need  only  fay,  that  when  the  feveral  authors  arc 
p:ope:!y  arranged,  every  cafe  may  find  its  cure, 
i he  comic  t writers  will  aft  as  CarnunctU'ues  to 
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difpel  the  vapours  ; books  of  travels  as  Cathar- 
tics to  procure  a motion ; memoirs  and  novels 
will  operate  as  Provocatives , politics  as  Corro- 
fives , and  panegyrics  as  Emetics.  Two  com- 
partments fhould  be  kept  apart  and  fpecially 
diftinguifhed,  viz.  the  facred  writings  under 
the  title  of  Rejloratives , and  the  works  of  the 
infidels  under  the  denominations  of  deadly  Pci - 
fons : The  former  will  be  fovereicn  in  all  gal- 
loping confumptioris  of  diffipation,  and  the  latter 
will  be  reforted  to  by  none  but  fuicides  and 
defperadoes. 

I fhould  now  difinifs  the  fubject,  but  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  fpeak  of  the  EJfciyifts , who  from 
their  mifcellaneous  properties  certainly  come 
under  the  clafs  of  Compounds , and  cannot  there- 
fore be  fo  precifely  fpecified ; as  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  chronic  difeafes  rather  than  acute 
ones,  they  may  very  well  ftand  in  the  lift  of 
Correctors , which  taken  in  a regular  courfe  and 
under  proper  regimen  are  found  very  efficacious 
in  all  cafes,  where  the  conftitution  is  impaired 
by  excefs  and  bad  habits  of  living  : They  feem 
moft  to  rcfemble  thofe  medicinal  fprings,  which 
are  impregnated  with  a variety  of  properties, 
and,  when  critically  analyzed,  are  found  to  con- 
tain fait,  nitre,  fteel,  fulphur,  chalk  and  ether 
calcareous  particles:  When  the  more  refpeft- 
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able  names  of  Bath , Spa,  Pyrmont , Seltzer, 
and  others,  are  difpofed  of,  I am  not  without 
hopes  thefe  humbler  efTays,  which  my  candid 
readers  are  now  in  the  courfe  of  taking,  may 
be  found  to  have  the  wholefome  properties  of 
Tunbridge  Waters. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  library  of  the  venerable 
Ofymanduas  defcended  to  the  Ptolemies,  aug- 
mented probably  by  the  intermediate  monarchs, 
and  ultimately  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
learned  and  munificent  Philadelphus,  fon  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  fo  well  known  for  his  Greek 
tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  Septuagint. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  literature  by  the 
Romans  in  the  early  and  more  martial  ages : I 
read  of  no  collections  antecedent  to  thofe  made 
by  ./Emilius  Paulus  and  Lucullus,  the  latter  o* 
whom,  being  a man  of  great  magnificence,  al- 
lowed the  learned  men  of  his  time  to  have  free 
accefs  to  his  library,  but  neither  in  his  life-time, 
nor  at  his  death,  made  it  public  property. 
Cornelius  Sylla  before  his  diCtatorfhip  plun- 
dered Athens  of  a great  collection  of  books, 
which  had  been  accumulating  from  the  time 
of  the  tyranny,  and  thefe  he  brought  to  Rome, 
but  did  not  build  or  endow  any  library  for 
public  ufe.  This  was  at  laft  undertaken  by 
Julius  Csefar  upon  an  imperial  fcale  not  long 
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before  his  death,  and  the  learned  M.  Varro 
was  employed  to  colledl  and  arrange  the  books 
for  the  foundation  of  an  ample  library  j its 
completion,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  Julius  and  the  civil  wars  fubfequent  thereto, 
was  left  for  Auguftus,  who  affigned  a fund  out 
of  the  Dalmatian  booty  for  this  purpofe,  which 
he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Afinius 
Poliio,  who  therewith  founded  a temple  to  Li- 
berty on  Mount  Aventine,  and  with  the  help 
of  Sylla’s  and  Varro’s  collections  in  addition 
to  his  own  purchafes,  opened  the  firfl:  public 
library  in  Rome  in  an  apartment  annexed  to 
the  temple  above  mentioned.  Two  others  were 
afterwards  inftituted  by  the  fame  emperor,  which 
he  called  the  Oft  avian  and  Palatine  Libraries  5 
the  firft,  fo  named  in  honour  of  his  filter,  was 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Juno;  the  latter,  as  its 
title  fpecifies,  was  in  the  imperial  palace  : 
Thefe  libraries  were  royally  endowed  with 
eftablifhments  of  Greek  and  Latin  librarians, 
of  which  C.  Julius  Hyginus  the  grammarian 
was  one. 

■ The  emperor  Tiberius  added  another  li- 
brary to  the  palace,  and  attached  his  new  build- 
ing to  that  front  which  looked  towards  the 
Via  facra , in  which  quarter  he  himfelf  refided. 
Vefpafian  endowed  a public  library  in  the  temple 
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of  peace.  Trajan  founded  the  famous  Ulpian 
Library  in  his  new  forum,  from  whence  it  was 
at  la  ft  removed  to  the  Colli  s Viminalis  to  furnifh 
the  baths  of  Dioclefian.  The  Capitoline  Li- 
brary is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  Do- 
mitian,  and  was  confumed,  together  with  the 
noble  edifice  to  which  it  was  attached,  by  a 
ftroke  of  lightning  in  the  time  of  CommoduSj 
The  emperor  Hadrian  enriched  his  favourite 
villa  with  a fuperb  colledtion  of  books,  and 
lodged  them  in  a temple  dedicated  to  Hercules* 
Thefe  were  in  fucceeding  times  fo  multiplied 
by  the  munificence  and  emulation  of  the  feveral 
emperors,  that  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine, 
Rome  contained  no  lefs  than  twenty-nine  pub- 
lic libraries,  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
Palatine  and  Ulpian. 

Though  books  were  then  collected  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence,  feveral  private  citizens  of  for- 
tune made  confiderable  libraries.  Tyrannio  the 
grammarian  even  in  the  time  of  Sylla  was  pof- 
fefied  of  three  thoufand  volumes;  Epaphroditus, 
a grammarian  alio,  had  in  later  times  collected 
thirty  thoufand  of  the  mcft  feledt  and  valuable 
books ; but  Sammonicus  Serenus  bequeathed  to 
the  emperor  Cjordian  a library  containing  no 
lefs  than  fixty-two  thoufand  volumes.  It  was 
not  always  a love  of  literature  that  tempted 
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people  to  thefe  expences,  for  Seneca  complains 
of  the  vanity  of  the  age  in  furnifhing  their  ban- 
quetting  rooms  with  books,  not  for  ufe,  but 
for  fhew,  and  in  a mere  fpirit  of  profufion. 
Their  baths,  both  hot  and  cold,  were  always 
fupplied  with  books  to  fill  up  an  idle  hour 
amongft  the  other  recreations  of  the  place ; in 
like  manner  their  country  houfes  and  even 
public  offices  were  provided  for  the  ufe  and 
amufement  of  their  guefts  or  clients. 

The  Roman  libraries  in  point  of  difpofition 
much  refembled  the  prefent  fafliion  obferved  in 
our  public  ones,  for  the  books  were  not  placed 
againft  the  walls,  but  brought  into  the  area  of 
the  room  in  feparate  cells  and  compartments, 
where  they  were  lodged  in  prefles  : The  in- 
tervals between  thefe  compartments  were  richly 
ornamented  with  inlaid  plates  of  glafs  and  ivory, 
and  marble  baflo-relievos.  In  thefe  compart- 
ments, which  were  furniftied  with  defks  and 
couches  for  the  accommodation  of  readers,  it 
Was  ufual  to  place  the  ftatues  of  learned  men, 
one  in  each ; and  this  we  may  obferve  is  one 
of  the  few  elegancies,  which  Rome  was  not 
indebted  to  Greece  for,  the  firft  idea  having 
been  ftarted  by  the  accompli  (bed  Pollio,  who 
In  his  library  on  Mount  Aventine  fet  up  the 
ftatue  of  his  illuftrious  contemporary  Varro, 
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even  whilft  he  was  living : It  was  ufual  alfo  to 
ornament  the  prefs,  where  any  confiderable  au- 
thor’s works  were  contained,  with  his  figure  in 
brafs  or  plaifter  of  a fmall  fize. 

There  is  one  more  circumftance  attending 
thefe  public  libraries,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  as  it  marks  the  liberal  fpirit  of  their 
inftitution : It  was  ufual  to  appropriate  an  ad- 
joining building  for  the  ufe  and  accommodation 
of  fludents,  where  every  thing  was  furnifhed  at 
the  emperor’s  coft ; they  were  lodged,  dieted 
and  attended  by  fervants  fpecially  appointed, 
and  fupplied  with  every  thing,  under  the  eye  of 
the  chief  librarian,  that  could  be  wanting, 
whilft  they  were  engaged  in  their  ftudies  and 
had  occafion  to  confult  the  books : This  eftablifh- 
ment  was  kept  up  in  a very  princely  ftile  at 
Alexandria  in  particular,  where  a college  was 
ertdowed  and  a fpecial  fund  appointed  for  its 
fupport,  with  a prefident,  and  proper  officers 
under  him,  for  the  entertainment  of  learned 
ftrangers,  who  reforted  thither  from  various 
parts  to  confult  thofe  invaluable  collections, 
which  that  famous  library  contained  in  all 
branches  of  feience. 
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PEOPLE  have  a cuftom  of  excufing  the 
enormities  of  their  conduit  by  talking  of 
their  paflions,  as  if  they  were  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a blind  neceiTity,  and  finned  becaufe 
they  could  not  help  it.  Before  any  man  reforts 
to  this  kind  of  excufe  it  behoves  him  to  exa- 
mine the  juftice  of  it,  and  to  be  fure  that  thefe 
paflions,  which  he  thus  attempts  to  palliate,  are 
ftriitly  natural,  and  do  not  fpring  either  from 
the  negleit  of  education  or  the  crime  of  felf- 
indulgence. 

Of  our  infancy,  properly  fo  called,  we  either 
remember  nothing,  or  few  things  faintly  and 
imperfectly ; fome  paflions  however  make  their 
appearance  in  this  ftage  of  human  life,  and 
appear  to  be  born  with  us,  others  are  born  after 
us ; fome  follow  us  to  the  grave,  others  forfake 
us  in  the  decline  of  age. 

The  life  of  man  is  to  be  reviewed  under 
three  periods,  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood; 
the  firft  includes  that  portion  of  time  before 
reafon  fhews  itfelf ; in  the  fecond  it  appears 
indeed,  but  being  incompetent  to  the  proper 
government  pf  fhe  creature,  requires  the  aid, 
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fupport  and  correction  of  education ; in  the 
third  it  attains  to  its  maturity. 

Now  as  a perfon’s  refponfibility  bears  refpecl 
to  his  reafon,  fo  do  human  punishments  bear 
refpedt  to  his  refponfibility : Infants  and  boys 
are  chaftifed  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the 
mafter ; rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the 
laws,  and  what  is  termed  mifehief  in  the  firft 
cafe  becomes  a crime  in  the  other.  It  will 
not  avail  the  man  to  plead  lofs  of  reafon  by 
temporary  intoxication,  nor  can  he  excufe  him- 
felf  by  the  plea  of  any  fudden  impulfe  of  paf- 
fion.  If  a prifoner  tells  his  judge  that  it  is  hjs 
nature  to  be  cruel,  that  anger,  luft  or  malice 
are  inherent  in  his  conftitution,  no  human  tri- 
bunal will  admit  the  defence ; yet  thus  it  is  that 
all  people  deal  with  God  and  the  world,  when 
they  attempt  to  palliate  their  enormities,  by 
pleading  the  uncontroulable  propenfity  of  their 
natural  defires,  as  if  the  Creator  had  fet  up  a 
tyrant  in  their  hearts,  which  they  were  necefll- 
tated  to  obey. 

This  miferable  fubterfuge  is  no  lefs  abjeCt 
than  impious ; for  what  can  be  more  degrading 
to  a being,  whofe  inherent  attribute  is  free- 
agcncy  and  whofe  diftinguilhing  faculty'is  rea- 
fon, than  to  fhclter  himfelf  from  the  dread  ot 
refponfibility  under  the  humiliated  apology  of 
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mental  flavery?  It  is  as  if  he  fhould  fay— 
Excufe  the  irregularities  of  my  condudl,  for  I am 
a brute  and  not  a man ; / follow  injlindl  and  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  reafon ; my  adiions  govern  met 
not  I my  adlions  j — and  yet  the  people,  to  whom 
I allude,  generally  fet  up  this  plea  in  excufe  for 
thofe  paffions  in  particular,  which  have  their 
origin  in  that  ftage  of  life,  when  the  human 
mind  is  in  the  ufe  and  pofleffion  of  reafon ; an 
impofition  fo  glaring  that  it  convi&s  itfelf ; not- 
with {landing  this  it  is  too  often  feen,  that 
whilft  the  fenfualift  is  avowing  the  irrefiftible 
violence  of  his  propenfities,  vanity  {hall  receive 
it  not  only  as  an  atonement  for  the  bafeft  at- 
tempts, but  as  an  expected  tribute  to  the  tempt- 
ing charms  of  beauty ; nay  fuch  is  the  per- 
verfion  of  principle  in  fome  men,  that  it  (hall 
pafs  with  them  as  a recommendation  even  of 
that  fex,  the  purity  of  whole  minds  {hould  be 
their  fovereign  grace  and  ornament. 

The  paflion  of  fear  feems  coseval  with  our 
nature ; if  they,  who  have  our  infancy  in  charge, 
fuffer  this  paflion  to  fix  and  increafe  upon  us ; 
if  they  augment  our  infant  fears  by  invented 
terrors,  and  prefent  to  our  fight  frightful  objects 
to  fcare  us ; if  they  pra&ife  on  our  natural  and 
defencelefs  timidity  by  blows  and  menaces, 
and  crufii  us  into  abfolute  fubje&ion  of  fpirit 
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in  our  early  years,  a human  creature  thus 
abufed  has  enough  to  plead  in  excufe  for  cow- 
ardice ; and  yet  this,  which  is  the  ftrongeft 
defence  we  can  make  upon  the  impulfe  of 
paflion,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  we  never  refort 
to  : In  moll  other  paflions  we  call  that  confti- 
tution,  which  is  only  habit. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  variety  of  paflions, 
to  which  the  human  mind  is  liable,  it  fhould 
feem  as  if  reafon,  which  is  exprefsly  implanted 
in  us  for  their  corre&ion  and  controul,  was 
greatly  overmatched  by  fuch  a hoft  of  turbulent 
infurgents  ; but  upon  a clofer  examination  we 
may  find  that  reafon  has  many  aids  and  allies, 
and  though  her  antagonifts  are  alfo  many  and 
mighty,  yet  that  they  are  divided  and  diffracted, 
whilft  fhe  can  in  all  cafes  turn  one  paflion 
againft  another,  fo  as  to  counterbalance  any 
power  by  its  oppofite,  and  make  evil  inftru- 
ments  in  her  hands  conducive  to  moral  ends  : 
Avarice  for  inftance  will  a£t  as  a counterpoife 
to  luft  and  intemperance,  whilft  vanity  on  the 
other  hand  will  check  avarice  ; fear  will  keep  a 
bad  man  honeft,  and  pride  will  fometimes  make 
a coward  brave. 

Obferve  the  manners  of  Palpatius  in  com- 
pany with  his  patron  ; afliduous,  humble,  oblig- 
ing 3 for  ever  fmiling,  and  fo  fupple  and  o'ofe- 
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quious,  you  would  think  he  had  no  will  of 
his  own,  and  was  born  for  the  ufes  and  oc- 
cafions  of  others:  Follow  Palpatius  to  his 
houfe,  fee  him  with  his  wife  and  children,  hear 
him  diftete  to  his  fervants  and  the  needy  de- 
pendants, who  make  fuit  through  him  to  his 
principal,  you  will  find  all  things  reverfed  ; the 
lycophant  turns  out  a tyrant,  and  he  is  only 
indebted  to  his  hypocrify  for  keeping  his  info- 
knee  out  of  fight. 

Procax  is  one  of  the  moft  diffolute  men 
Jiving;  he  is  handfome,  impudent,  and  infi- 
nuating,  qualifications  that  enfure  his  fuccefs 
with  the  ladies  : He  profeft  the  moft  vehement 
paffion  for  Fulvia;  but  Fulvia  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  Vetulus,  a rich  old  man, 
who  wanted  an  heir,  and  till  that  event  took 
place  fine  held  out  againft  Procax  upon  motives 
of  convenience  only:  Fulvia  foon  became  the 
wife  of  Vetulus  ; fhe  had  no  longer  any  repug- 
nance to  be  the  miftrefs  of  Procax;  but  the 
fame  man,  who  had  pleaded  the  irrefiftible  vio- 
lence of  his  defires  before  marriage,  now  pre- 
tended confciencc,  and  drew  back  from  her  ad- 
vances ; nay  he  did  more,  he  put  Vetulus  upon 
his  guard,  and  Fulvia’s  virtue  was  too  clofely 
watched  to  be  in  any  future  danger:  What 
fudden  change  was  this  in  Procax  ? V etulus 
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had  no  heirs,  and  Procax  had  a contingent  in- 
tereft  in  the  entail  of  his  eflate. 

Splendida , in  one  of  her  morning  airings, 
was  folicited  for  charity  by  a poor  woman  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms.  — It  is  not  for  myfelf 
madam , faid  the  wretched  creature,  it  is  for  my 
hu/band , subo  lies  under  that  hedge  tormented  with 
a fever , and  dying  for  want  of  relief. — Splendida 
directed  her  eyes  towards  the  fpot,  and  faw  a 
fickly  objeiSt  flretched  upon  the  ground,  clad  in 
the  tattered  regimental  of  a foot  foldier  : Her 
heart  was  touched,  and  fhe  drew  out  her  purfe, 
which  was  full  of  guineas  : The  blood  ruihed 
into  the  beggar’s  meagre  vifage  at  the  light ; 
Splendida  turned  over  the  gold  ; her  hand  de- 
layed for  a moment,  and  the  impulfe  was  loft  ; 
unhappily  for  the  fuppliant,  Splendida  was  alone 
and  without  a witnefs  : She  put  her  hand  once 
more  into  her  pocket,  and  taking  out  a folitary 
{billing,  dropt  it  into  the  fhrivelled  palm  that 
was  ftretched  out  to  receive  it,  and  drove  on. 
Splendida  returned  home,  dreft  herfelf,  and  went 
to  a certain  great  lady’s  aftembly ; a fubicrip- 
tion  was  put  about  for  the  benefit  of  a cele- 
brated adtrefs;  the  lady  condefcended  to  receive 
fubferiptions  in  perfon,  and  delivered  a ticket  to 
each  contributor  : Splendida  drew  forth  the  fame 
purfe,  and  wrapping  twenty  guineas  in  a paper, 

put 
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put  them  into  the  hand  of  the  noble  beggar  : 

The  room  rang  with  applaufes  of  her  charity 

/ give  it , fays  fhe,  to  her  virtues , rather  than  to 
her  talents  ; I beflow  it  on  the  wife  and  mother , 
not  upon  the  aftrefs.  Splendida  on  her  return, 
home  took  out  her  accompt-book,  and  fet  down 
twenty-one  pounds  one  {hilling  to  the  article 
of  charity;  the  (hilling  indeed  Heaven  audited 
on  the  fcore  of  alms,  the  pounds  were  polled 
to  the  account  of  vanity. 

N°  LXIX. 

Favete  Unguis  ! (Horat.) 

I 

A N ingenious  author,  who  fome  years  ago 
**  ^ publifhed  a volume  under  the  title  of 
Maxims , Char  afters , and  Reflections,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark: — You  would  know  how  a man 
talks  to  judge  of  his  underflanding , and  yet  pof- 
flbly  ( however  great  the  paradox ) the  very  con- 
trary  method  might  be  lefs  fallible ; the  knowing 
how  he  hears  might  Jhew  it  you  much  better. 
As  I had  not  feen  this  book  when  I gave  my 
account  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Fijh’s  Academy  for 
Hearing , it  gave  me  great  pleafure  to  fall  in 
with  the  fentiment  of  a contemporary,  who 
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whilft  he  mixes  with  the  world  as  a man  of 
falhion,  reviews  the  living  manners  with  the 
fagacity  of  a philofopher.  I tranlcribed  the 
whole  article,  from  which  the  above  paflage  is 
extracted,  and  fent  it  to  Mr.  Fijh : It  will  be 
found  in  the  author’s  volume,  N5  LXXI.  and 
is  aptly  illuftrated  by  two  fketches  of  character ; 
one  of  which,  called  Cleon,  is  a talker,  and 
Theocles,  the  other,  is  a hearer. 

I have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
anfwer  from  Mr.  Fijh. 

Sir, 

Your’s  is  received:  I approve  of  the  extra#, 
and  like  the  author’s  manner  well : He  deals  in 
ideas  rather  than  in  words ; fome  men  talk  more 
than  they  hear;  others  write  more  than  they 
read : As  benevolence  fhould  act  without  dif- 
play,  fo  good  advice  fhould  be  given  in  few 
words. 

I fend  you  the  following  cafes  according  to 
defire. 

A young  man,  known  to  his  familiars  by  the 
name  of  “Jack  Chatter , came  under  my  hands : 
The  fymptoms  of  his  diforder  may  be  thus  de- 
fcribed — Garruhtas  vix  intermijfa  cum  cachinno 
tantum  non  continue >. — Garrulity,  attended  with 
immoderate  fits  of  laughing,  is  no  uncommon 

cafe. 
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cafe,  when  the  provocation  thereunto  fprings 
from  jokes  of  a man’s  own  making  ; but  there 
was  this  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Chatter’s  difeafc, 
that  he  would  laugh  where  no  jeft  was,  or  even 
at  the  jefts  of  other  people,  rather  than  not 
, laugh  at  all.  I foon  perceived  this  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceedingly  weak  intellects,  and  an 
even  row  of  very  white  teeth.  As  his  malady 
would  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  prefcriptions,  I 
was  forced  to  throw  him  into  a regimen  of 
/bating , for  which  the  feafon  was  then  fa- 
vourable : The  operation  fucceeded  to  my  warm- 
eft  wifhes,  and  the  patient  was  effectually 
filenced  by  a happy  diflocation  of  two  of  his 
fore-teeth  from  a fall  on  the  ice. 

Mfs  Kitty  Scandal  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  her  acquaintance  in  a very  deplorable  con- 
dition ; it  was  the  Cacoethes  defamationis  fca- 
biofutn:  The  common  antidotes  had  no  effect 
upon  her  ; I adminiftered  detergents  out  of  Mifs 
Carter’s  EpiCtetus  and  Mrs.  Chapone’s  Letters, 
but  the  dofe  would  not  ftay  upon  her  ftomach  ; 
I tried  the  Pythagorean  pill,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs.  As  the  patient  had  a remarkable 
fwelling  about  the  waift,  which  I conceived 
migl^t  arife  from  an  overflowing  of  the  fpleen, 
I called  in  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Ford:  The 
DoCtor  delivered  her  of  her  fwelling,  and  ATiJ's 
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Kitty  Scandal  has  not  been  known  to  open  her 
lips  fince. 

Tom  Belfry  was  the  nuifance  of  fociety ; he 
applied  to  me  when  he  was  far  gone  indeed ; 
he  had  been  black-balled  by  half  the  clubs  in 
town,  and  fent  to  Coventry  by  the  other  half. 
I examined  his  cafe,  and  found  it  under  the  fol- 
lowing clafs — Fox  Jlentoria , fcmpiterna , cum  ce~ 
rebello  vacuo , necnon  auribus  obtnfis  admodum  ac 
inertibus. — As  his  organs  of  fpeech  feemed  in 
want  of  immediate  modulation,  I tried  the  pitch- 
pipe  upon  him  repeatedly,  but  the  vehemence 
of  his  complaint  baffled  all  my  efforts;  I could 
never  bring  him  down  within  a full  o<ffave  of 
found  health.  I was  unwilling  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  till  I had  done  all  that  my  more 
regular  practice  could  fuggeft  for  his  relief; 
but  when  I found  none  but  defperate  remedies 
could  fave  him,  I caufed  a vein  to  be  opened  in 
his  right  arm,  and  drew  out  fourteen  ounces  of 
blood:  This  was  in  the  month  of  March  laft, 
and  the  wind  was  then  in  the  eaft  with  fleet 
and  rain : I immediately  ordered  the  patient  to 
take  boat  at  Black-friars,  and  be  rowed  to 
Chelfea-Reach  and  back  again  in  an  open 
wherry:  I he  expected  Confequence  enfued  ; a 
total  deprivation  of  voice  took  place,  and  Mr. 
Belfry,  being  no  longer  able  to  articulate,  i3 

become 
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become  a very  companiable  man,  and  is  now 
in  as  much  requeft  with  his  club,  as  heretofore 
he  was  in  difgrace  with  it. 

Counsellor  Clack  is  a young  man  of  quick 
parts,  ready  wit,  and  ftrong  imagination,  but 
forely  troubled  with  the  difeafe  called  Lingua 
volubilis  cum  ful  ipfius  amore  nimlo  et  prccgra- 
; vante . — This  patient  was  radically  cured  bv  a 
ftrong  dofe  of  his  own  praifes,  which  I took 
from  his  mouth,  and  made  him  fwallow  grain 
for  grain  as  he  had  uttered  them  : The  naufea, 
occafioned  by  this  dofe,  operated  fo  ftrongly  on 
his  conftitution,  as  totally  to  eradicate  ail  feeds 
of  felf-confequence,  and  the  counfellor  is  be- 
come one  of  the  modefteft  men,  and  beft  hearers 
in  his  profeffion- 

Captain  Swagger  was  continually  talking  of 
battles,  and  fieges,  and  campaigns,  though  he 
had  never  feen  either  : He  arraigned  the  con- 
dudl  of  every  enterprize  j and  proved  to  de- 
monftration,  by  the  force  of  oaths,  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  managed,  had  he 
been  the  commander:  The  fymtoms  were  too 
apparent  to  be  miftaken — Os  grandiloquum , ro- 
tundum , cum  dextra  hello  frigida. — In  this  ftate 
of  his  diforder  he  was  recommended  to  my 
care  by  the  officers  of  his  mefs.  I found  the 
tumefaction  fo  vehement,  that  I prefcribed  an 

opening 
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opening  by  incifion.  The  captain  was  ac- 
cordingly lent  out  by  his  commanding  officer 
upon  a fcouting-party,  and  fullered  a lurprize, 
which  effedlually  repelled  the  tumefa&ion : Mr. 
Swagger  threw  up  his  commiffion,  and  has  been 
a very  filent  member  of  the  civil  community 
ever  fince. 

I have  fent  you  thefe  cafes  out  of  many,  as 
being  peculiar ; in  common  cafes,  the  general 
method  I take  to  bring  any  gentleman  to  a pa- 
tient hearing,  is  to  entertain  him  with  his  own 
commendations : If  this  fimple  medicine  will 
not  ferve,  I am  forced  to  dafli  it  with  a few 
drops  of  flander,  which  is  the  belt  appeafer  I 
know;  for  many  of  my  patients  will  liften  to 
that,  when  nothing  elfe  can  filence  them.  This 
recipe  however  is  not  palatable,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  ufed  but  with  caution  and  difcretion ; I 
keep  it  therefore  in  referve  like  laudanum  for 
fpecial  occafions.  When  a patient  is  far  ad- 
vanced towards  his  cure,  I take  him  with  me 
to  the  °;allery  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
certain  orators,  whom  I have  in  my  eye,  are 
upon  their  legs  to  harangue;  and  I have  always 
found  if  a convalefcent  can  hear  that,  he  can 
hear  any  thing. 

I am,  Sir,  your’s  to  command, 

Jedediah  Fish. 
G I am 
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I am  not  fo  partial  to  my  correfpondent,  as 
to  defend  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  I 
fufpedt,  that,  whilft  he  is  labouring  to  reftore 
his  patients  to  their  ears,  he  may  chance  to 
take  away  their  lives.  Men,  who  a£l  upon 
fyftem,  are  apt  to  {train  it  too  far ; and  as  pre- 
vention is  always  to  be  preferred  to  remedy,  I 
could  wifh  that  parents  would  take  early  care 
to  inftrudf  their  children  in  the  art  of  hearing , 
if  it  were  only  to  guard  them  againft  falling 
into  Mr.  Fijh’s  hands,  when  the  malady  may 
become  ftubborn. 

I (hall  fuggeft  one  hint  in  the  way  of  advice 
to  fathers  and  mothers,  which,  if  they  are 
pleafed  to  attend  to  it,  may  perhaps  fave  fome 
future  trouble  and  vexation. 

I would  wifh  all  parents  to  believe,  that  the 
human  chara&er  begins  to  fix  itfelf  much  earlier 
in  life,  than  they  are  generally  aware  of.  There 
is  fomething  very  captivating  in  the  dawning 
ideas  of  our  children  ; we  are  apt  to  flatter  and 
carefs  them  for  their  early  vivacity;  we  tell 
their  fmart  fayings  and  repartees  with  a kind 
of  triumph  even  in  their  prefence,  and  the  com- 
pany we  tell  them  to  are  always  polite  enough 
to  applaud  and  admire  them.  By  thefe  means 
we  inftil  our  own  vanity  into  their  infant  minds, 
and  pufh  their  genius  into  prematurity.  The 
* forward- 
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forwardnefs,  which  this  practice  of  our’s  is  fure 
to  create,  paiTes  off  agreeably  for  a time  ; but, 
when  infancy  ceafes,  it  begins  to  annoy  us, 
and  Mifs  or  Matter  appear  infupportably  pert. 
The  parent  then  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  turn 
the  other  fide  of  his  countenance  upon  the  wit- 
ticifms  of  his  child ; this  is  not  only  a painful 
talk,  but  probably  a fruitlefs  one  ; for  the  child 
by  this  time  has  made  its  party,  and  can  find 
its  admirers  elfe where : Every  obliging  vifitor 
makes  intereft  with  the  clever  little  creature; 
the  nurfery,  the  kitchen,  the  ftables  echo  with 
applaule  ; it  can  chatter,  or  mimic,  or  a6l  its 
tricks  before  the  fervants,  and  be  fure  of  an 
audience  : The  mifchief  is  done,  and  the  parent 
may  fnub  to  no  purpofe. 

Let  parents  therefore  firft  corredl  themfelves, 
before  they  undertake  that  office  for  their  chil- 
dren : Education  is  incompatible  with  felf-indul- 
gence,  and  the  impulfe  of  vanity  is  too  often 
miftaken  for  the  impulfe  of  nature : Vv  hen  Mifs 
is  a wit,  I am  apt  to  fufpedl  that  her  mother  :s 
not  over-wife. 
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Mutato  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  narratur — (Horat.) 

. ■ ■ cc  The  Jlory  Jlily  points  at  you.” 

I 

PRIDE  is  never  more  offenfive,  than  when 
it  condefcends  to  be  civil ; whereas  vanity, 
whenever  it  forgets  itfelf,  naturally  aflumes  good- 
humour.  Nothing  was  ever  more  agreeable 
than  Vaneffa  t’other  night,  when  I found  her 
in  a fmall  circle  over  her  fire-fide,  where  a 
certain  gentleman  had  taken  the  whole  talk  of 
talking  on  himfelf,  and  left  Vanefta  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  but  to  fhew  him  juft  as  much  attention  as 
fcrved  to  make  him  believe  fhe  was  liftening, 
and  left  her  at  liberty  to  reft  her  own  imagina- 
tion in  the  mean-time.  * 

1 found  this  gentleman  at  the  clofe  of  a pa- 
thetic narrative  he  had  been  giving  of  fome  ad- 
venture, which  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels, 
and  which  he  wound  up  with  faying — “I  am 
tc  afraid,  ladies,  this  ftory  has  made  you  melan- 
ct  choly.”  If  he  had  faid  weary , he  had  been 
nearer  to  the  truth:  Methought  Vaneffa  once 
in  her  life  forgot  her  ufual  politenefs,  when  fhe 
anfvvcred  him — “ Oh  ! no  j not  at  all  but 

fhe 
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{he  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfe,  and  the 
ftory  I fhould  guefs  had  been  very  circumftan- 
tial ; fo  that  I heartily  forgave  her.  The  talk- 
ing gentleman  however  was  not  difpofed  to  take 
her  word,  but  Ruck  to  his  opinion,  and  had  fo 
much  confideration  for  the  company,  as  to  pro- 
mife  them  another  ftory,  which  fhould  be  alto- 
gether as  diverting,  as  the  former  one  had  been 
mournful.  There  was  an  effort  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Vanefia,  which  convinced  me  of  her 
good-humour  ; fhe  ftrove  to  welcome  this  pro- 
rnife  with  a linile  ; but  it  was  a fmile,  that  coft 
her  fome  pains  to  produce,  and  if  the  talker  had 
poftefted  but  one  grain  of  intuition,  he  muft 
have  difcovered  that  all  fuch  promifes  cut  up 
performance,  and  that  no  ftory  will  endure  a 
preface.  I felt  at  that  moment  all  the  aukward 
embarraftment  of  his  fituation,  as  if  it  had  been 
my  own  ; and  it  was  a fenfible  relief  to  me, 
when  Vanefia  gave  a little  hitch  to  her  chair, 
as  if  drawing  nearer  to  the  ftory-teller,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ftooping  forward,  put  herfelf  into 
a liftening  attitude.  She  never  appeared  fo 
amiable  in  my  eyes,  and  I began  to  take  heart 
— What  -pains  and  trouble , thought  I,  does  this 
poor  man  take  to  make  himfelf  agreeable,  when 
every  Jlruggle  carries  him  further  from  his  point  1 
And  how  little  docs  he  know  what  an  cajy  thing 
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it  is  to  thofe , who  have  the  fecret  of  fucceeding 
without  any  effort  at  all! — I ufe  almoft  the  very 
words  of  a contemporary  author,  and  I am 
obliged  to  him  for  them. 

As- for  the  ftory,  which  now  followed,  there 
is  no  occafion  to  repeat  it ; if  it  had  made  its 
entrance  without  a herald;  if  it  had  grown  out 
of  the  converfation  naturally,  and  not  been 
grafted  in  againft  nature ; and  if  it  had  been 
lefs  prolix,  or  told  with  more  point,  the  ftory 
had  not  been  amifs ; it  was  a good  one  in  its 
own  country,  but  it  was  lamed  in  its  journey, 
and  Vanefta  did  not  feem  exactly  to  know  when 
it  was  finifhed,  until  the  relater  made  a fecond 
apoftrophe,  hoping  he  had  now  repaired  all 
former  damages,  and  reinftated  the  ladies  in 
their  ufual  good  fpirits.  Vanefta  now  found  it 
neceftary  to  fay  fomething,  and  well  knowing, 
without  doubt,  that  people  like  to  be  treated 
as  if  they  had  fenfibility,  although  they  have 
none,  fhe  paffed  a few  compliments  upon  the 
ftory  very  neatly  turned  ; when  an  elderly 
gentleman  (who,  as  I afterwards  found  out, 
was  father  to  the  talking  gentleman)  obferved 
to  him,  that  as  he  had  made  us  grave,  and 
made  us  merry,  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
make  us  wife. — “ And  who  fo  fit  for  that  pur- 
tc  pofe,”  added  he,  11  as  the  lady  of  the  houfe 
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“ herlelf  ?”  Vancfla  very  aptly  replied,  that 
fhe  knew  bat  one  way  to  i in  pole  that  belief  on 
the  company,  and  that  was  by  keeping  filence. 

“ And  what  is  fo  edifying,”  refumed  he, 

“ as  to  keep  filence  ? What  is  fo  good  a lefion 
“ of  wifdom,  as  to  fee  • one,  who  can  talk  fo 
“ well,  forbear  to  do  it,  until  other  tongues 
“have  run  their  courfe:” — I itole  a glance  at 
the  talkative  gentleman,  and  to  my  utter  fur- 
prize  he  was  fo  far  from  being  fenfible  of  the 
rebuff,  that  he  was  actually  preparing  for  ano- 
ther onfet. — “ What  you  remark  upon  filence,” 
cried  he,  “ puts  me  in  mind  of  an  admirable 
u ftory.” — “ That  may  well  be,”  anfwered  the 
old  gentleman;  “ but  give  me  leave  firft  to  tell 
“ you  a flory,  that  may  put  you  in  mind  of 
“ filence.” — 

“ Jupiter  and  Apollo  came  down  from  Olym- 
“ pus  upon  a vifit  to  king  Midas : Mercury 

had  been  difpatched  to  apprife  him  of  the 
“ o-uefts  he  was  to  entertain,  and  to  fignify  to 
“ him,  that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  to 
“ be  received  with  no  extraordinary  honours, 
“ but  to  be  confidercd  only  as  travellers,  who 
“ came  to  pay  a viht  to  his  court,  and  take  a 
“ view  of  his  capital.  On  the  day  appointed, 
u Jupiter,  in  the  perfon  cl  an  elderly  Athenian 
“ gentleman,  and  Apollo  as  his  Ion,  prclentcd 
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“ themfelves  in  the  great  faloon  of  the  palace : 
“ Midas,  furrounded  by  his  courtiers,  and  glit- 
“ tering  in  his  richeft  robes,  received  the  gods 
u habited  in  this  fimple  attire,  and  unattended. 
<c  The  injunctions  of  Mercury  were  neglected, 
“ for  the  feaft  was  the  molt  fumptuous  that  art 
“ and  luxury  could  devife;  and  the  gods  were 
<c  difgufted  with  the  vanity  of  their  hoft,  and 
<£  the  profufion  of  his  entertainment.  When 
“ Midas  had  thus  contrived  to  difplay  the  wealth 
<c  and  fplendor  of  his  court  to  his  celeftial 
l<  guefts,  his  next  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  them 
<c  with  an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  accom- 
“ plifnments  : He  difcourfed  to  Jupiter,  without 
tc  ceafing,  upon  his  maxims  and  rules  of  govern- 
4 mentj  he  treated  him  with  innumerable  anec- 
dotes  and  events,  calculated  to  fet  off  his  own 
“ wifdom,  confequence,  and  good  policy,  and 
ci  of  every  tale  he  made  himfelf  the  hero.  The 
“ courtiers  kept  filence  through  fear,  the  deities 
“ through  contempt ; no  voice  was  heard  but 
<c  the  voice  of  Midas.  He  had  not  the  fenfc 
“ to  difcern  the  impropriety  of  his  being  an  in- 
“ ceffant  talker,  when  he  ought  only  to  have 
u been  a refpedtful  hearer  ; and  fo  confummate 
“ was  his  vanity,  that  having  poffeffed  Jupiter 
“ v/ith  impreffions,  as  he  foolifhly  imagined,  of 
“ his  wifdom  and  fcience,  he  flattered  himfelf 
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tc  nothing;  was  wanting;  but  to  recommend  him- 
“ felf  to  Apollo  by  a fpecimen  of  his  accom- 
“ plilhments  in  mufic  and  poetry.  A band  of 
<c  minftrels  were  fummoned,  who  performed  a 
“ kind  of  prelude  on  their  harps  by  way  of 
‘c  flourifh  before  the  mafter-artift  began,  when 
“ Midas,  darting  from  his  feat  as  if  with  hidden 
“ infpiration,  feized  his  lyre,  and  {truck  up  a 
“ drain,  which  he  accompanied  with  his  voice, 
u whilft  his  fclf-conceit  infpired  him  to  believe 
tc  he  could  rival  Apollo  himfelf  in  harmony, 
“ and  even  provoke  him  to  envy. 

“ As  foon  as  Midas  laid  down  his  lyre,  the 
“ gods  rofe  up  to  depart ; when  inftead  of  thofe 
“ applaufes  which  he  looked  for,  and  expected 
“ as  a tribute  due  to  his  art  even  from  the 
“ immortals  themfelves,  Jupiter,  turning  towards 
“ him  with  a frown,  which  brought  into  his 
“ countenance  the  inherent  majefty  of  the  thun- 
“ derer,  thus  accofted  him — ‘ Had  you  enter - 
“ tained  us,  O Midas,  in  the  manner  1 pre- 
£C  feribed,  and  met  the  condefceniion  of  the  gods 
“ with  the  modefty  that  becomes  a mortal,  we 
“ had  left  a blelfing  with  our  holt,  inltead  of  a 
“ reproof : But  when  you  attested  to  dazzle  me, 
“ who  am  myfelf  the  difpenfer  of  all  mortal 
u attainments,  with  the  vain  difplay  of  your 
w wealth  and  wifdom  i and  when  you  ralhly 
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<£  aflailed  the  ears  of  Apollo  himfelf,  who  pre- 
“ fidcs  over  mufic  and  poetry,  with  the  barba- 
“ rous  jingle  of  your  lyre,  and  the  hoarfe  un- 
tuneable  difTonance  of  your  voice,  you  foolifhly 
“ forgot  both  yourfelf  and  us ; and  by  talking 
“ and  fmging  without  intermifiion,  when  you 
<c  fhould  rather  have  liflened  to  us  with  atten- 
<r  tion,  you  reverfc  the  application  cf  thofe  fa- 
tc  culties  I have  bellowed  upon  you,  not  confi- 
<c  dering  that  when  I gave  to  man  two  organs 
<c  of  hearing,  and  only  one  of  fpeech,  I marked 
out  the  jjfe  he  was  to  make  of  thofe  difpen- 
<c  fations  : To  remind  you  therefore  of  my 
“ defign,  and  your  duty,  I fkall  curtail  your 
“ tongue,  and  lengthen  your  ears.’ — Jupiter 
<c  ceafed  fpeaking  ; and  whilft  the  deities  re- 
“ afcended  to  Olympus,  the  ears  of  the  monarch 
“ fprouted  up  into  the  ears  of  an  afs.” 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  and  the  perfonal  ap- 
plication of  it,  were  too  obvious  to  be  milraken 
by  any  of  the  company.  Vanefla’s  fenfibility 
fuffered  vif.bly  on  the  occafion  ; but  fhe  foon 
broke  the  painful  lilence,  and  addrefllng  herfelf 
to  the  old  gentleman — a I am  obliged  to  you 
“ for  your  fable,”  fays  fhe,  “ and  fliall  edify  by 
c‘  the  moral ; but  flill  I cannot  help  the  weak- 
61  nefs  of  a woman,  and  muft  feel  a compaffion 
“ for  poor  Midas,  whofe  trcfpafs,  being  of  a 

“ good- 
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“ goodrhumoured  fort,  dcferved  more  mercy 
u than  it  met  with. — I confefs  the  art  of  being 
“ agreeable,  frequently  mifcarries  through  the 
ambition  which  accompanies  it.  Wit,  learn- 
“ ing,  wil'dom — what  can  more  effectually  con- 
“ duce  to  the  profit  and  delight  of  fociety  ? 
“ Yet  I am  fenfible  that  a man  may  be  too 
u invariably  wife,  learned,  or  witty  to  be  agree- 
“ able  : And  I take  the  reafon  of  this  to  be, 
“ that  pleafure  cannot  be  beftowed  by  the 
“ ffmple  and  unmixed  exertion  of  any  one  fa- 
“ culty  or  accomplifhment  j if  every  word  a 
“ man  fpeaks  is  to  be  wit  or  wifdom,  if  he  is 
“ never  to  relax  either  in  look  or  utterance 
“ from  his  fuperiority  of  character,  fociety  can- 
“ not  endure  it : The  happy  gift  of  being  agree- 
“ able  feems  to  conffft  not  in  one,  but  in  an 
“ affemblage  of  talents  tending  to  communicate 
“ delight ; and  how  many  are  there,  who  by 
“ eafy  manners,  fweetncfs  of  temper,  and  a va- 
‘c  riety  of  other  undefinable  qualities,  pofiefs  the 
tc  power  of  pleading  without  any  viiible  effort, 
ct  without  the  aids  of  wit,  wifdom,  or  learning;, 
<c  nay,  as  it  fhould  feem,  in  their  defiance ; and 
“ this  without  appearing  even  to  know  that 
“ they  poffefs  it?  Whilft  another,  by  labouring 
“ to  entertain  us  too  well,  entertains  us  as  poor 
“ iVlidas  did  his  viators.” 


"When 
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When  VanefTa  had  done  fpeaking,  the  hour 
reminded  me  that  I ought  to  take  my  leave, 
which  I did  with  regret,  repeating  to  myfelf  as 
I walked  homewards — This  lady  Jhould  never  be 
pen  in  a circle. 


N°  LXXI. 

AS  I was  turning  over  a parcel  of  old 
papers  fome  time  ago,  I difcovered  an 
original  letter  from  Mr.  Cafwell,  the  mathe- 
matician, to  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  when  he 
was  living  in  Bifhop  Stillingfieet’s  family,  in- 
clofing  an  account  of  an  apparition  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  a clergyman  who  faw  it : In  this 
account  there  are  fome  curious  particulars, 
and  I fhall  therefore  copy  the  whole  narrative 
without  any  omiffion,  except  of  the  name  of  the 
deceafed  perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  appeared , 
for  reafons  that  will  be  obvious. 

<c  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  at  my 
“ Lord  Bi/liop  of  Worcefter’s  Houfe  in  Park 
“ Street,  in  Weftminfter,  London. 

“Sir, 

“ When  I was  in  London,  April  laft,  I fully 

“ intended 
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“ intended  to  have  waited  upon  you  again,  as 
u I faid,  but  a cold  and  lamenefs  feized  me  next 
« day  J the  cold  took  away  my  voice,  and  the 
« other  my  power  of  walking,  fo  I prefently 
“ took  coach  for  Oxford.  I am  much  your 
44  debtor,  and  in  particular  for  your  good  inten- 
“ tions  in  relation  to  Mr.  D.  though  that,  as  it 
“ has  proved,  would  not  have  turned  to  my  ad- 
“ vantage  : However,  I am  obliged  to  you  upon 
44  that  and  other  accounts,  and  it  I had  oppor- 
“ tunity  to  fhew  it,  you  fhould  find  how  much  I 
44  am  vour  faithful  fervant. 

44  I have  fent  you  inclofed  a relation  of  an 
u apparition  ; the  ftory  I had  from  two  perfons, 
44  who  each  had  it  from  the  author,  and  yet,  their 
44  accounts  fomewhat  varied,  and  patting  through 
“ more  mouths  has  varied  much  more  ; therefore 
44  l got  a friend  to  bring  me  to  the  author  at  a 
44  chamber,  where  I wrote  it  down  from  the 
44  author’s  mouth  ; after  which  I read  it  to  him, 
44  and  gave  him  another  copy ; he  faid  he  could 
14  fvvear  to  the  truth  of  it,  as  far  as  he  is 
“concerned:  He  is  the  Curate  of  Warbling - 
44  ton,  Batchelour  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College 
44  in  Oxford,  about  fix  years  (landing  in  the 
44  Univerfity ; I hear  no  ill  report  of  his  bcha- 
44  viour  here:  He  is  now  gone  to  his  Curacy; 
44  he  has  promifed  to  fend  up  the  hands  of  the 

44  tenant 
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tc  tenant  and  his  man,  who  is  a fmith  by  trade, 
“ and  the  farmer’s  men,  as  far  as  they  are 
<c  concerned.  Mr.  Brereton,  the  Rector,  would 
44  have  him  fay  nothing  of  the  ftory,  for  that 
44  he  can  get  no  tenant,  though  he  has  of- 
44  fered  the  houfe  for  ten  pounds  a year  lefs. 
44  Mr.  P.  the  former  incumbent,  whom  the 
44  apparition  reprefented,  was  a man  of  a very 
44  ill  report,  fuppofed  to  have  got  children  of 
44  his  maid,  and  to  have  murthered  them  ; but 
44  I advifed  the  Curate  to  fay  nothing  himfelf  of 
44  this  laft  part  of  P.  but  leave  that  to  the 
44  parifhioners,  who  knew  him.  Thofe  who 
44  knew  this  P.  fay  he  had  exactly  fuch  a gown, 
44  and  that  he  ufed  to  whiftle. 

44  Your’s, 

44  J.  CASWELL. 

I defire  you  not  to  fuffer  any  copy  of  this  to  be 
taken,  left  fome  Mercury  news-teller  thould 
print  it,  till  the  Curate  has  fent  up  the  tefti- 
mony  of  others  and  felf. 

H.  H.  Dec.  15,  1695. 

Narrative. 

44  At  Warblington,  near  Havant  in  Hamp- 
“ {hire,  within  fix  miles  of  Portfmouth,  in  the 
“ parfonage  houfe  dwelt  Thomas  Perce  the 
M tenant,  with  his  wife  and  a child,  a man-fer- 

41  vant 
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“ vant  Thomas  ....  and  a maid-fervant. 
« About  the  beginning  of  Auguff,  Anno  1695, 
“ on  a Monday,  about  nine  or  ten  at  night,  all 
“ being  gone  to  bed,  except  the  maid  with  the 
“ child,  the  maid  being  in  the  kitchen,  and 
“ having  raked  up  the  fire,  took  a candle  in 
“ one  hand,  and  the  child  in  the  other  arm, 
“ and  turning  about  faw  one  in  a black  gown 
“ walking  through  the  room,  and  thence  out  of 
“ the  door  into  the  orchard : Upon  this  the 
“ maid,  hailing  up  flairs,  having  recovered  but 
“ two  fleps,  cried  out  ■,  on  which  the  mafler 
“ and  miflrefs  ran  down,  found  the  candle  in 
“ her  hand,  fhe  grafping  the  child  about  its 
“ neck  with  the  other  arm : She  told  them  the 
c<  reafon  of  her  crying  out ; fhe  would  not  that 
“ night  tarry  in  the  houfe,  but  removed  to 
“ another  belonging  to  one  Henry  Salter,  far- 
“ mer  ; where  fhe  cried  out  all  the  night  from 
“ the  terror  fhe  was  in,  and  file  could  not  be 
“ perfuaded  to  go  any  more  to  the  houfe  upon 
“ any  terms. 

“On  the  morrow,  (i.  e.  Tuefday)  the 
“ tenant’s  wife  came  to  me,  lodging  then  at 
“ Havant,  to  defire  my  advice,  and  have  con- 
tc  fult  with  fome  friends  about  it ; I told  her  I 
“ thought  it  was  a flam,  and  that  they  had  a 
“ mind  to  abufe  Mr.  Brereton  the  Rcdtor, 

“ whofe 
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<c  whofe  boufe  it  was ; {he  defired  me  to  come 
“ up  ; I told  her  I would  come  up  and  fit  up  or 
<c  lie  there,  as  {he  pleafed ; for  then  as  to  all 
u {lories  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  I was  an  in- 
<c  fidel : I went  thither  and  fate  up  the  Tuefday 
“ night  with  the  tenant  and  his  man-fervant : 
“ About  twelve  or  one  o’clock  I fearched  all 
“ the  rooms  in  the  houfe  to  fee  if  any  body 
<c  were  hid  there  to  impofe  upon  me  : At  laft 
“ we  came  into  a lumber-room,  there  I fmiling 
<c  told  the  tenant  that  was  with  me,  that  I 
“ would  call  for  the  apparition,  if  there  was  any, 
« and*  oblige  him  to  come : The  tenant  then 
“ teemed  to  be  afraid,  but  I told  him  I would 
“ defend  him  from  harm  ! and  then  I repeated 
cc  Barbara,  celarent  Darn , See.  jeftinglyj  on 
u this  the  tenant’s  countenance  changed,  fo  that 
“ he  was  ready  to  drop  down  with  fear  : Then 
“ I told  him  I perceived  he  was  afraid,  and  i 
cc  would  prevent  its  coming,  and  repeated  Ba- 
“ ralipton , Sec.  then  he  recovered  his  fpirits 
“ pretty  well  and  we  left  the  room  and  went 
“ down  into  the  kitchen,  where  we  were  before, 
“ and  fate  up  there  the  remaining  part  of  the 
“ night  and  had  no  manner  of  difturbanee. 

a Thurfay  night  the  tenant  and  I lay  toge- 
“ ther  in  one  room  and  the  n\an  in  another 
“ room,  and  he  law  fomething  walk  along  in  a 

“ black 
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« black  gown  and  place  itfelf  againft  a window^ 
« and  there  flood  for  fome  time,  and  then 
« walked  off.  Friday  morning  the  man  re- 
<c  Iating  this,  I alked  him  why  he  did  not  call 
« me,  and  I told  him  I thought  that  was  a trick 
<c  or  flam ; he  told  me  the  reafon  why  he  did 
“ not  call  me  was,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
u fpeak  or  move.  Friday  night  we  lay  as  be- 
cc  fore,  and  Saturday  night,  and  had  no  difturb- 
tc  ance  either  of  the  nights. 

“ Sunday  night  I lay  by  myfelf  in  one  room 
<l  (not  that  where  the  man  faw  the  apparition) 
“ and  the  tenant  and  his  man  in  one  bed  in 
“ another  room  ; and  betwixt  twelve  and  two 
“ the  man  heard  fomething  walk  in  their  room 
“ at  the  bed’s  foot,  and  whiftling  very  well ; at 
<c  laft  it  came  to  the  bed’s  Tide,  drew  the  cur- 
u tain  and  looked  on  them  ; after  fome  time  it 
“ moved  off ; then  the  man  called  to  me,  delir- 
“ ed  me  to  come,  for  that  there  was  fome- 
“ thing  in  the  room  went  about  whiftling : 
u I afked  him  whether  he  had  any  light  or 
tc  could  ftrike  one,  he  told  me  no;  then  I leapt 
out  of  bed,  and,  not  flaying  to  put  on  my 
* clothes,  went  out  of  my  room  and  along  a 
u gallery  to  the  door,  which  I found  locked  or 
“ bolted ; I defired  him  to  unlock  the  door, 
“ for  that  I could  not  get  in ; then  he  got  out 
Vol,  III.  H of 
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“ of  bed  and  opened  the  door,  which  was  near, 
“ and  went  immediately  to  bed  again  ; I went 
<c  in  three  or  four  fteps,  and,  it  being  a moon- 
“ fhine  night,  I faw  the  apparition  move  from 
“ the  bed  fide,  and  clap  up  againft  the  wall  that 
“ divided  their  room  and  mine : I went  and 
“ flood  dire&Iy  againft  it  within  my  arm’s 
“ length  of  it,  and  afked  it  in  the  name  of  God 
tc  what  it  was,  that  made  it  come  difturbino- 

O 

“ of  us ; I flood  fome  time  expe&ing  an  anfwer, 
“ and  receiving  none,  and  thinking  it  might  be 
“ fome  fellow  hid  in  the  room  to  fright  me,  I 
“ Put  out  my  arm  to  feel  it , and  my  hand  feemingly 
“ went  through  the  body  of  //,  and  felt  no  manner 
“ of  fubjlance , till  it  came  to  the  wall ; then  I 
“ drew  back  jny  hand \ and  Jlill  it  was  in  the 
“ fame  place  : Till  now  I had  not  the  leaft  fear, 
“ and  even  now  had  very  little  ; then  I adjured 
“ it  to  tell  me  what  it  was : When  I had  faid 
“ thofe  words,  it,  keeping  its  back  againft  the 
<c  wall,  moved  gently  along  towards  the  door  : 
“ I followed  it,  and  it,  going  out  at  the  door, 
“ turned  its  back  toward  me  : It  went  a little 
“ along  the  gallery ; I followed  it  a little  into 
“ the  gallery,  and  it  difappeared,  where  there 
“ was  no  corner  for  it  to  turn,  and  before  it 
iC  Came  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  was 
cc  the  flairs.  Then  I found  myfelf  very  cold 

£c  from 
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“ from  my  feet  as  high  as  my  middle,  though  - 
“ I was  not  in  great  fear  ; I went  into  the  bed 
“ betwixt  the  tenant  and  his  man,  and  they 
K complained  of  my  being  exceeding  cold. 
w The  tenant’s  man  leaned  over  his  matter  in 
“ the  bed,  and  faw  me  ftretch  out  my  hand 
“ towards  the  apparition,  and  heard  me  fpealv 
<c  the  words  ; the  tenant  alfo  heard  the  words. 

K The  apparition  feemed  to  have  a morning 
“ gown  of  a darkifh  colour,  no  hat  nor  cap, 
“ fhort  black  hair,  a thin  meagre  vifage  of  a 
“ pale  fwarthy  colour,  feemed  to  be  of  about 
<c  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old ; the  eyes  half 
“ fhut,  the  arms  hanging  down ; the  hands 
cc  vifible  beneath  the  fleeve  ; of  a middle  ftature. 
“ I related  this  defcription  to  Mr,  John  Lardner, 
“ rector  of  Havant,  and  to  Major  Battin  of 
“ Langftone  in  Havant  parifh  •,  they  both  faid 
K the  defcription  agreed  very  well  to  Mr.  P. 
tc  a former  rector  of  the  place,  who  has  been 
“ dead  above  twenty  years : Upon  this  the 
u tenant  and  his  wife  left  the'houfe,  which  has 
*c  remained  void  fince. 

“ The  Monday  after  laft  Michaelmas-day,  a 
M man  of  Chodfon  in  Warwickflrire  having  been 
tc  at  Havant  fair,  pafied  by  the  forefaid  parfonage- 
“ houfe  about  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  faw  a 
u light  in  mod  of  the  rooms  of  the  houfe ; his 
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“ pathway  being  clofe  by  the  houfe,  he,  won- 
“ dering  at  the  light,  looked  into  the  kitchen 
“ window,  and  faw  only  a light,  but  turning 
“ himfelf  to  go  away,  he  faw  the  appearance 
“ of  a man  in  a long  gown ; he  made  hafte 
<c  away ; the  apparition  followed  him  over  a 
“ piece  of  glebe  land  of  feveral  acres,  to  a lane, 
“ which  he  crofted,  and  over  a little  meadow, 
<c  then  over  another  lane  to  fome  pales,  which 
tc  belong  to  farmer  Henry  Salter  my  landlord, 
“near  a barn,  in  which  were  fome  of  the 
“ farmer’s  men  and  fome  others ; this  man  went 
“ into  the  barn,  told  them  how  he  was  frighted 
“ and  followed  from  the  parfonage-houfe  by  an 
<c  apparition,  which  they  might  fee  ftanding 
“ againft  .the  pales,  if  they  went  out ; they  went 
tc  out,  and  faw  it  fcratch  againft  the  pales,  and 
“ make  a hideous  noife  ; it  ftood  there  fome 
“ time  and  then  difappeared  j their  defcription 
“ agreed  with  what  I faw.  This  laft  account 
“ I had  from  the  man  himfelf,  whom  it  followed, 
“ and  alfo  from  the  farmer’s  men. 

« THO.  WILKINS,  Curate  of  W. 

“Dec.  ii,  1695,0x011.” 

• ■ Z ; ti?  7 1-  • • j 1 . f ' • , ri 

I (hall  make  no  remark  upon  this  genuine 
account,  except  as  to  the  paflage  which  I have 
put  in  italics;  If  Mr.  Wilkins  was  thoroughly 
1 pofleft 
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polled  of  himfelf  at  that  moment,  as  he  depofes, 
and  is  ftridly  corred  in  his  fad,  the  narrative  is 
eftablilhed. 


N°  LXXII. 

IS  H A L L now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
public,  fuch  an  account  as  I have  been 
enabled  to  colled  of  the  feveral  Greek  writers 
of  comedy. 

The  learned  reader  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
how  little  is  to  be  found  in  Ariftotle’s  Poetics 
on  the  fubjed  of  comedy ; that  treatife  by  no 
means  anfwers  to  the  general  profeffion  of  its 
title  ; if  it  had  come  down  to  us  as  perfed  and 
entire,  as  it  probably  was  when  the  author  put 
the  Iaft  hand  to  it,  and  prefented  a corred  copy 
of  his  work  to  Alexander,  we  might  conclude 
otherwife  of  it ; but  to  fpeak  of  it  as  it  is,  we 
can  call  it  nothing  more  than  a diflertation  upon 
tragedy,  in  which  many  things  are  evidently 
out  of  place  and  order,  fome  no  doubt  loft,  and 
others  mutilated  : It  is  thus  confidered  by  the 
learned  commentator  Daniel  Heinfius,  who  in 
his  fupplementary  treatife  annexed  to  his  edi- 
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tion,  profeffedly  fpeaks  only  of  the  conftrucHon 
of  tragedy,  and  endeavours  with  great  diligence 
and  perfpicuity  to  methodize  the  whole  work, 
and  difpofe  his  author’s  fyftem  into  fome  order 
and  regularity. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  obvious  re- 
marks upon  the  epic,  as  tending  to  illuftratc 
the  drama,  and  two  or  three  paflages  where 
comedy  is  fpoken  of  only  as  contrafted  with 
tragedy,  the  whole  of  this  celebrated  diiTertation 
is , nothing  more  than  a fet  of  rules  for  the 
drama,  which  are  mere  tranfcripts  from  the 
compofitions  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Ho- 
meric tragedy,  TEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides : He  analyzes  and  defines  a poem,  then 
actually  carried  to  its  perfection ; but  gives  no 
new  lights,  no  leading  inflrudtions,  for  the  fur- 
therance and  improvement  of  what  had  not  ar- 
rived to  the  like  ftate  of  maturity. 

With  the  remains  of  the  three  tragic  poets 
above  mentioned  in  our  hands,  I profefs  I do 
not.  fee  how  we  are  edified  by  Ariftotle’s  diifer- 
tation,  which  offers  nothing  but  what  occurs 
upon  the  reading  of  their  dramas  ; unlefs  pofte- 
rity  had  feen  fit  to  abide  by  the  fame  laws, 
whi,ch  they  obferved,  and  the  modern  tragedy 
. bad  been  made  exactly  to  conform  to  the  Greek 
model,  x : 
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Ariftotle,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  fpeaks 
of  no  comedy  antecedent  to  the  comedy  of  Epi- 
charmus : There  is  reafon  to  think  that  this 
author  did  not  fall  in  with  the  perfonal  comedy 
in  the  licentious  manner  it  prevailed  upon  the 
Athenian  ftage,  even  to  the  time  of  Ariftotle ; 
for  it  was  not  reformed  there,  till  the  perfonal 
futirifts  were  awed  into  better  refpeCt  by  the 
Macedonian  princes,  who  fucceeded  to  Alexan- 
der ; whereas  Epicharmus  wrote  for  the  court  of 
an  abfolute  prince. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ariftotle  makes 
no  ftrictures  upon  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Athe- 
nian comedy,  nor  offers  any  rules  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  ftage,  though  the  fchools  pro- 
fcribed  it,  and  the  tribunals  were  at  open  hofti- 
lity  with  it.  It  is  plain  he  ftates  things  as  they 
were,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been ; for  he 
pronounces  of  comedy — that  it  is  a picture  of 
human  nature , worfe  and  more  deformed  than  the 
original. 

I cannot  hold  this  to  be  a juft  character  of 
comedy,  as  it  ftood  at  the  time  when  Ariftotle 
pronounced  it : The  only  entire  comedies  we 
have  to  refer  to,  are  a contradiction  to  the 
afiertion  •,  for  no  one  will  contend  that  the  cor- 
rupt and  abominable  manners  of  the  times  in 
which  Ariftophancs  wrote,  did  not  fully  warrant 
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the  feverity  of  his  fatire,  or  that  his  characters 
of  depravity  are  in  general  overcharged,  and 
h:s  pictures  of  human  nature  tnoreideformed  than 
their  originals.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  comic 
fraternity,  their  fragments  only  can  plead  fo$ 
them  ; but  they  are  fragments  of  fuch  a nature, 
as  prove  them  to  have  been  moralifts  of  the 
fublimeft  fort,  and  they  have  been  collected, 
tranflated,  and  applauded,  by  the  graveft  and 
moft  fententious  of  the  Chriftian  writers  for 
many  ages.  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  in  thefe 
fcattered  reliques  of  the  comic  ftage,  more 
ufeful  knowledge  and  good  fenfe,  better  maxims 
for  right  conduct  in  life,  and  a more  generous 
difplay  of  benevolence,  juftice,  public  fpirit, 
and  all  the  moral  virtues  of  natural  religion 
are  to  be  found,  than  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
philofophers,  which  are  fo  much  more  entire. 

Socrates,  it  is  true,  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  comic  theatre,  but  I infer 
very  little  againft  the  poets  on  that  account ; 
Plato,  I am  aware,  though  an  intimate  of 
Ariftophanes,  banifhed  the  drama  out  of  his 
vifionary  republic  , but  what  is  that  more  than 
to  fay,  that  if  all  men  were  virtuous  there 
would  be  no  need  of  fatirifts  ? The  comic 
poets  in  return  lafhed  the  philofophers  over  the 
ftage,  and  they  had  what  they  merited,  the 
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public  applaufe  on  their  fide  ; the  fchools  and 
academies  of  fophiftc  furnifhed  an  inexhauftible 
fund  for  wholeibme  ridicule  ; thei f contradictory 
firib  principles,  their  daemons  and  clouds,  and 
water  and  fire,  with  all  their  idle  fyftems  and 
hypothefes,  their  fabulous  conceits,  dreams  and  , 
devices  to  catch  the  vulgar,  and  the  affected 
rigour  of  their  manners,  whilft  in  fecret  they 
were  addidbed  to  the  groffeft  debauchery  and 
impurity,  were  continual  fubjedts  of  fatire  j and 
if  hypocrify  is  not  the  comic  poet’s  lawful 
game,  what  is  ? There  is  not  a play  of  Ari- 
ftophanes  to  be  named,  in  which  thefe  fandbified 
finners  have  not  their  (hare  in  the  ridicule  ; and 
amongft  the  fragments  above  mentioned,  a very 
large  proportion  falls  to  their  lot. 

Ariftotle,  who  had  very  little  feeling  for 
Plato  and  his  academy,  or  indeed  for  practical 
philofophy  in  general  (which  he  feems  to  have 
profeffed  only  in  oppofition  to  Xenocrates)  con- 
cerned himfelf  no  further  about  the  (bate  of  the 
(bage,  than  to  comment  and  remark  upon  the 
tragedies  of  the  three  chief  writers  above 
mentioned  ; and  it  is  humiliating  enough  to  the 
pride  of  criticifm  to  obferve,  that  tragedy,  after 
all  his  pains  to  hold  it  up  to  the  ftandard  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  funk  with  thofe  au- 
thors, and  was  no  more  heard  of  3 whilft  co- 
medy, 
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m edy,  without  his  help,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
negledt,  rofe  in  credit  with  the  world,  till  it 
attained  perfe&ion  under  the  aufpices  of  Me- 
nander. 

I have  fpoken  of  tragedy  as  a written  poem 
before  comedy  of  the  fame  defcription,  becaufe 
I think  that  Sufarion  did  not  write  comedy, 
though  he  ailed  it  fo  early  as  the  fiftieth  Olym- 
piad ; and  I alio  think  that  Thefpis  did  write 
tragedy  in  the  fixty-nrft  Olympiad,  if  not 
fooner;  in  other  words,  although  the  com- 
plexion of  the  original  drama  was  comic  in  the 
molt  extravagant  degree,  yet  -it  appears  pro- 
bable that  tragedy  had  the  ftart  in  point  of  pub- 
lication. The  nature  of  the  firft  comedy, 
'compared  with  that  of  the  firft  tragedv,  feems 
to  warrant  this  opinion ; for  it  is  eafy  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  raillery  and  fatire  of  the  village 
mafques,  which  would  pafs  off  at  a lawlefs 
feftival,  fpoken  off-hand  and  without  the  malice 
of  premeditation,  would  not  fo  readily  have 
been  committed  to  writing  by  the  poet,  as  the 
tragic  drama  ; which  being  compofed  in  honour 
of  deceafed  heroes,  or  on  religious  and  erave 
fubjects,  not  only  called  for  greater  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  would  alfo  b^ 
fnade  public  without  danger  or  offence. 
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It  now  remains  to  enquire  into  the  chronology 
of  the  written  comedy. 

I have  already  obferved,  that  Ariftotle  af- 
cribes  the  firft  written  comedy  to  Epichar- 
mus. 

Both  Ariftotle  and  Horace  call  him  a Sicilian , 
but  in  what  particular  place  he  was  born  is  not 
agreed  ; Tome  contend  that  he  was  a Syracufan, 
fome  that  he  was  a native  of  Craftum,  others  of 
Megara  in  Sicily:  Diomedes  the  grammarian 
fays  he  was  born  in  Cos,  and  derives  the  word 
comedy  from  the  name  of  that  ifland,  a deriva- 
tion that  fets  a fide  his  authority  altogether. 
The  father  of  Epicharmus  was  named  Chima- 
rus,  or  according  to  others  I ityrus,  and  his 
mother  Sicida.  Cicero  in  his  Tufculans  calls 
him,  acutum  nec  infulfum  hominem : Deme- 

trius Phaleraeus  celebrates  him  for  the  elegant 
and  appofite  choice  of  his  epithets,  on  which 
account  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Epic  bar- 
mion  to  his  ftile,  making  it  proverbial  for  its 
beauty  and  purity.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
precife  time  when  he  began  to  write  comedy, 
efpecially  as  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
feven : It  is  certain  however  he  was  flill  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  in  or  about  Olyrr.p. 
LXXIV.  at  which  time  Phormis  alfo  wrote 
comedy  in  Sicily ; and  Chionides,  Dinolo- 
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chus  and  Magnes,  comic  poets,  flourifhed  at 
Athens. 

Suidas’s  chronology  does  not  agree  with 
Ariftotle’s,  for  he  makes  Chionides  antecedent 
to  Epicharmus,  and  calls  him  the  firft  writer 
of  comedy;  adding,  that  Evetes,  Euxenides 
and  Mylus,  all  Athenians,  were  his  contempo- 
raries ; he  allows,  however,  that  Epicharmus 
and  Phormis  were  the  firft  writers  in  the  ifland 
of  Sicily;  but  this  is  in  the  vague  manner  of 
his  dates,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon : He  takes 
no  notice  of  Ariftotle’s  exprefs  aflertion,  that 
Epicharmus  was  long  fenior  to  Chionides  ; and 
yet  he  might  have  recollected,  that  faCts  are  fo 
far  in  favour  of  Ariftotle’s  chronology  of  thefe 
poets,  that  there  is  a title  upon  record  of  one 
of  Chionides’s  plays  called  T7:e  Perfians , which 
rnuft  have  been  pofterior  to  the  Perfian  sera, 
when  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  Epicharmus 
was  living. 

Amongft  the  epigrams  of  Theocritus,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Henry  Stevens  in  1579,  there  are 
fome  lines  upon  Epicharmus,  which  appear  to 
have  been  inferibed  upon  the  pedeftal  of  a ftatue 
of  brafs,  which  the  Syracufans  had  fet  up  in 
his  honour  as  their  fellow-citizen  : It  confifts 
of  ten  lines  in  the  Doric  dialed,  which  he 
uied ; it  fettles  the  point  of  his  birth,  exprefsly 

faying 


faying  he  was  a Syracufan,  and  afcribes  to  him 
the  invention  of  Comedy — 

— \rjp,  o tuv 
Evpui / E7 Ti%apy.o{. 

te  Epicharmus,  the  man  who  invented  Comedy.” 

In  the  conclufion,  it  celebrates  him  for  the 
many  ufeful  maxims  which  he  gave  for  the  in- 
ftruttion  of  youth  ; but  this  I am  difpofed  to 
think  may  apply  to  the  circumftance  of  his 
having  been  a fchoolmafter  at  Syracufe ; for  if 
we  are  to  take  our  judgment  of  Epicharmus’s 
drama  from  his  imitator  Plautus,  perhaps  its 
morality,  though  not  to  be  overlooked  amongft 
other  excellencies,  is  neverthelefs  not  the  moft 
ftriking  feature  in  its  character.  And  though 
it  is  probable  that  Epicharmus  did  not  launch 
out  into  that  perfonality,  which  the  freer 
Athenians  indulged  to  fuch  excefs,  yet  I can 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  not  very  chafte  in  his 
dialogue,  from  the  anecdote  which  Plutarch 
gives  us,  of  his  being  heavily  fined  and  com- 
pelled to  manual  labour  by  order  of  Hiero  for 
certain  obfcene  jefts,  which  he  fuffered  to  pafs 
in  hearing  of  his  queen  : I mud  ground  another 
remark  upon  this  anecdote,  refpefting  the  time 
in  which  he  is  generally  thought  to  have  ftruck 
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out  his  comedy,  -as  being  long  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Hiero ; which  being  admitted;  it 
will  follow  that  he  was  near  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
when  this  fentence  of  manual  labour  was  exe- 
cuted upon  him;  a kind  of  punifhment  fo  very 
unlikely  to  be  inflidted  on  a man  of  ninety-fix 
years  by  a prince  of  Hiero’s  magnanimity  and 
benevolence,  that  if  I am  to  take  the  anecdote 
for  granted,  I cannot  aftent  to  thofe  authorities 
that  have  placed  him  fo  high  in  time,  for  the 
purpofe  only  of  putting  his  title  of  firft  founder 
of  comedy  out  of  difpute. 

Upon  the  whole,  I think  it  likely  the  Athe- 
nians wrote  comedy  as  foon  as  the  Sicilians, 
but  that  Epicharmus  was  the  firft,  who  formed 
his  drama  upon  the  poems  of  Homer : It  is 
alfo  clear,  that  his  countryman  and  contempo- 
rary Phormis  wrote  comedy  as  foon,  or  nearly 
as  foon  as  he  did ; for  although  Theocritus,  in 
the  epigram  above  cited,  fays  exprefsly  that 
Epicharmus  ftruck  out  comedy,  yet  it  muft  be 
remarked  that  Theocritus  was  a Syracufan  by 
birth,  living  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus; 
and  in  giving  this  tcftimony  for  his  fellow- 
citizen,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  fpokc  lo- 
cally of  the  Sicilian  comedy  only,  as  Suidas 
did  in  after  times,  when  he  laid  that  Epichar- 
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mus  and  Phormis  firft  (truck  out  comedy  in 

Sicily. 

1 would  therefore  fix  Epicharmus’s  firft  co- 
medy antecedent  to  Olymp.  LXXV.  at  the 
lowefl  date,  bccaufe  we  have  it  from  good 
authority  that  he  was  teaching  fcholars  at  Sy- 
racufe  four  years  before  the  Perfian  aera  ; and 
this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  age  of  Phormis, 
who  certainly  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Gelon, 
and  was  in  great  favour  in  the  court  of  that 
prince,  who  was  predecefior  to  Hiero,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  him  in  Olymp.  LXXVII. 


N°  LXXIII. 

P I CH  AR  MUS  was  a liberal  bcnefa&or 


to  the  Page.  Porphyry  fays  that  Apollo- 
dorus  the  grammarian  made  a collection  of  his 
plays  in  ten  volumes ; Suidas  reckons  fifty- 
two  j Lycon  only  thirty-five ; but  modern  phi- 
lologies have  given  the  titles  of  forty,  with  the 
authorities  by  which  they  are  afcertained. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  in  thefe  papers  to  make 
a practice  of  loading  the  page  with  lifts  of 
titles,  which  may  too  truly  be  called  dead 
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names  ; but  in  the  inftance  of  an  author  like 
Epicharmus,  who  Rands  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment, every  relique  feems  an  object  of 
fome  curiofity ; and  therefore,  although  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue  may  {trike  the  dramatic  reader 
as  what  may  properly  enough  be  called  a beg- 
garly account  of  empty  boxes*,  yet  I {hall  proceed 
to  enumerate  the  titles  of  forty  comedies,  all  of 
which  are,  upon  good  grounds  of  criticifm, 
afcribed  to  this  celebrated  author. 

TITLES  OF  THE  COMEDIES  OF  EPICHARMUS, 

'The  Hufbandtnan'.  The  Halcyon.  Amycus,  Sen 
of  Neptune.  The  Banditti.  Atalanta.  The 
Bacchcc.  Bufiris.  Earth  and  Sea.  The 
Fathers  of  the  People.  The  Bacchanalians , 
Diphilus.  Hope.  The  Fejlival.  The  Cele- 
bration of  the  Vidlory.  Hebe’s  Wedding, 
fund’s  Nuptials.  Vulcan , or  The  Revels , 

The  Ambaffadors  to  the  Oracle.  The  Cyclops. 
The  Reafoner.  The  Megarenfian.  The  Mufes. 
The  Ifands.  Niobe’s  Wedding.  TJlyJfes  the 
Deferter.  Ulyfcs  Shipuureckt.  The  Chitter- 
lings. The  Pedagogues.  The  Paragon.  The 
Petfians.  The  Statefman.  Prometheus , the 
Fire-flealcr.  Pyrrho , the  Wife  of  Deucalion. 
The  Sirens.  The  JJlc  of  Scyros.  The  Sphynx. 
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The  Trojans.  Philocletes.  The  Chorus  Troop. 

The  Potters. 

The  fame  refpeifi,  which  led  me  to  infcrt  thefe 
titles,  led  me  alfo  to  fearch  with  all  poflibie  di- 
ligence for  every  fragment  which  I could  find 
of  Epicharmus.  I wiih  they  had  been  more 
in  number,  and  of  greater  importance  than  they 
are  ; but  fuch  as  they  are,  I have  reafon  to 
believe  they  are  the  whole  amount  of  what  can 
be  picked  up  from  the  wreck  of  this  once  valu- 
able poet.  The  reader  mud  not  expeff,  that 
either  in  this  author’s  infiance,  or  that  of  any 
other  Greek  comedian,  except  in  very  few  cafes, 
that  the  particular  play  can  be  afcertfined,  to 
which  the  fragments  belong  i for  the  gramma- 
rians and  others,  who  quote  them,  only  give  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  not  that  of  the  co- 
medy from  which  they  extract  them.  I muft 
in  this  place  once  for  all  give  vent  to  an  anxiety, 
which  preiles  on  my  mind  refpefiting  thefe  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  comedy,  whether  the  in- 
sertion of  them  will  or  will  not  be  approved  of 
by  the  generality  of  my  readers:  My  foie  ob- 
ject is  to  furnifh  them  with  rational  and  moral 
amufement,  and  if  1 fail  of  that  objefit  in  thefe 
my  hearty  endeavours,  I have  taken  a great 
deal  of  pains  to  render  thefe  palfages  into 
Vox..  III.  1 E.Mi & 
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Englifh  in  the  befl  manner  my  capacity  enabled 
me  to  do,  to  a very  unfortunate  purpofe  indeed. 
The  learned  reader  will  bear  me  witnefs,  that 
thefe  fragments  have  been  the  admiration  of 
ages  ; and  I am  fenfible  that  very  many  of  them 
poflefs  intrinfic  beauty  both  of  ftile  and  fenti- 
ment;  and  if  my  tranflations  have  not  robbed 
them  of  their  original  merit,  fome  pleafure, 
and  let  me  hope  fome  profit,  may  attend  their 
perufal.  I have  ftudied  fo  to  clafs  them,  as  not 
to  burthen  or  diftract  the  reader  with  a mere 
fucceifion  of  mifcellaneous  quotations  without 
any  reference  or  connexion,  which  I am  fenfible 
Could  not  be  an  agreeable  mode  of  publication, 
though  Stobaeus,  Hertelius  and  fome  others 
have  taken  it  up ; but  on  the  contrary,  I have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  them  with  fome  anec- 
dote or  other,  which  ferves  to  weave  them  into 

I 

the  thread  of  the  work.  Mod:  of  the  tranfla- 
tions will  be  found  in  metre,  in  which  I have 
ftrove  to  copy  the  free  ftile  of  our  old  metrical 
comic  poets : Some  I have  turned  into  rhime, 
where  the  thought  allowed  it,  and  the  expreflions 
were  terfe  and  epigrammatical : Others  I have 
put  into  profe  ; and  in  all  I have  been  as  clofe 
and  faithful  to  the  original,  as  the  language 
and  my  conftruction  of  the  author  would  per- 
mit. If  the  candid  reader  will  accept  this  pre- 

1 face 


face  in  apology,  I fhall  give  him  no  further 
trouble  on  the  fubjetT 

Epicharmus,  in  one  of  his  comedies  (we 
may  fuppole  The  Statefman)  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing retort  from  fome  man  of  low  birth  to  a 
prating  old  woman,  who  is  vapouring  about  he* 
anceftry. 

“ Good  gofTip,  if  you  love  me,  prate  no  more  : 

“ What  are  your  genealogies  to  me  ? 

“ Away  to  thole,  who  have  more  need  of  them  ! 

“ Let  the  degenerate  wretches,  if  they  can, 

“ Dig  up  dead  honour  from  their  father’s  tombs, 

“ And  boaft  it  for  their  own — Vain,  empty  boaft  1 
“ When  every  common  fellow,  that  they  meet, 

“ If  accident  hath  not  cut  off  the  fcroll, 

“ Can  fhew  a lift  of  anceftry  as  long. 

“ You  call  the  Scythians  barbarous,  and  dcfpife  them  ; 

“ Yet  Anacharfis  wa.  a Scythian  born  j 
“ And  every  man  of  a like  noble  nature, 

**  Tho’  he  were  moulded  from  an  VEthiop's  loins, 

“ Is  nobler  than  your  pedigrees  can  make  him.” 

The  following  is  a falfe  antichefis,  in  which 
bodily  ftrength  is  fubftituted  for  mental — 

“ It  demands  the  ftrength  of  a lion  to  fub- 
<c  due  the  weaknefs  of  love.” 

M OP.AI.  MAXI  M S. 

“ Be  fober  in  thought  ! be  flow  in  belief! 
“ Thefe  are^hc  fincws  of  wifdom.” 

I 2 (i  It 
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“ It  is  the  part  of  a wife  man  to  forefee  what 
“ ought  to  be  done,  fo  fhall  he  not  repent  of 
u what  is  done.” 

“ Throw  not  away  thine  anger  upon  trifles  f 
“ Reafon,  and  not  rage,  fhould  govern.” 

“ Mankind  are  more  indebted  to  induftry 
w than  to  ingenuity:  The  gods  fet  up  their 
“ favours  at  a price,  and  induftry  is  the  pur- 
u chafer.” 

“ A man  without  merit,  fhall  live  without 
“ envy  ; but  who  would  wifh  to  efcape  on  thefe 
“ terms  ?” 

<c  Live  fo  as  to  hold  yourfelf . prepared  either 
“ for  a long  life,  or  for  a fhort  one  !” 

There  is  no  fubjedl,  which  the  comic  poets 
whet  their  wits  upon  more  frequently  than  mar- 
riage. The  wives  of  Syracufe  were  not  much 
obliged  to  Epicharmus  for  the  following  (ally. 

“ Marriage  is  like  a caft  of  the  dice  : If  you 
u get  a wife  of  good  morals  and  a quiet  temper 
“ withal,  happy  is  your  lot : If  you  light  upon 
“ a gadding,  goffipping,  extravagant  huffy,  it 
u is  net  a wife  you  wed,  but  an  eternal  plague 

in  the  apparel  of  a woman.  There  is  not  in 
u the  habitable  globe  fo  dire  a torment ; I feel 
“ it  to  my  forrow ; the  better  luck  is  his,  who 
*c  has  never  tried  it.” 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Congreve,  in  his  Double  Dealer , has  the 
following  palTage  between  Mellafont  and  Cyn- 
thia upon  the  very  eve  of  their  nuptials. 

Cynth.  Then  I find  marriage  is  like  cards  ; if  either 
tf  us  have  a good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mell.  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a game  at  bowls : 
Fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and  the  two  nearefi, 
and  fometimes  the  two  fartkefi  are  together ; but  the  game 
depends  entirely  upon  judgment. 

Cynth.  Still  it  is  a game,  and  confequently  one  of  us  mufi 
be  a lofer. 

Mell.  Not  at  all ; only  a friendly  trial  of  /kill,  and 
the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertainment. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  part  of  the  fcene  to 
which  it  appertains,  is  in  Mr.  Congreve’s  bed 
manner.  The  wit  does  not  flow,  but  is  pumped 
up  with  labour,  and  not  very  clean  when  it 
comes. 

Of  Phortnis , the  contemporary  of  Epichar- 
mus,  no  fragments  are  to  be  found. 

Chionides  of  Athens  wrote  comedy  before  the 
Perfian  aera,  and  is  the  oldeft  writer  of  the 
Athenian  ftage.  All  the  memorials  I can  ob- 
tain of  him  are,  that  he  v/rote  three  plays,  in- 
titled,  The  Heroes , The  Lyars  and  The  Poor 
Men. 

Magnes  was  an  Athenian,  and  began  to  ap- 
pear as  a writer  of  comedy,  w'hilft  Chionides 
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was  living : Ariftophanes  makes  mention  of 

him  in  his  play  of  The  Knights.  The  Scholiaft 
in  his  comment  on  the  pallage  cbferves,  that  all 
his  works  are  perifhed,  nothing  remaining  but 
the  titles  of  nine  comedies,  of  which  two  bear 
the  fame  names  with  two  of  Ariftophanes,  viz. 
The  Frogs , and  The  Birds ; the  fame  Scholiaft 
informs  us  that  Magnes  bore  away  two  prizes. 

Dinolochus  was  contemporary  with  Magnes  : 
He  ufed  the  Doric  dialect,  and  is  faid  to  have 
produced  fourteen  plays.  Some  place  his  birth 
at  Syracufe,  others  at  Agrigentum.  Suidas 
fays  he  flourifhed  fo  early  as  Olymp.  LXXIII. 
but  this  ill  agrees  with  the  circumftance  of  his 
being  the  fon,  or,  as  others  contend,  the  fcholar 
of  Epicharmus.  His  works  have  totally  pe- 
riihed. 

Thefe  five  poets,  three  of 'whom  were  Sici- 
lians, muft  be  called  The  Fathers  of  Comedy, 
and  all  that  now  remains  of  them  is  comprifed  in 
the  few  fhort  paflages  here  inferred. 

Whilft  their  comedies  were  in  reprefentation, 
tragedy  was  advancing  under  Pratinas  and  Chae- 
rilus,  and  ^Efchylus  had  already  taken  poffcflion 
of  the  ft  age : Sophocles  and  Euripides  were 
born,  the  former  fix  years  before  the  latter: 
lor.,  furnamed  Xuthis,  fon  of  Orthomcnes  of 
Chios,  began  to  write  tragedy  in  the  firft  year 


of  Olymp.  LXXXII.  ./Tfchylus  being  then  dead. 
Theognis , (from  the  coldnefs  of  his  drama  nick- 
named Snoiv)  was  contemporary  with  Ion. 

The  magiftracy  of  Athens  in  Olymp. 
LXXXV.  when  Adyrrichides  was  archon,  pub- 
lifhed  a decree,  prohibiting  the  reprefentation 
of  comedies  in  Athens  : This  decree  held  in 
force  only  two  years  under  Glaucides  and 
Theopompus  ; for  when  Euthymenes  fucceeded 
to  that  annual  dignity,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
gratify  the  people  by  a revocation  of  the  edidb, 
and  the  comic  mufe  was  reinftated  on  the  ftage 
by  the  celebrated  triumvirate  of  Eupolis,  Cra- 
tinus  and  Ariftophanes ; Cratinus  opening  the 
theatre  with  his  celebrated  comedy  of  The  Win- 
ter Amufements , Eupolis  with  The  New  Moons^ 
and  Ariftophanes  with  The  Acharnenfians. 


N°  LXXIV. 

£ RATINUS , Eupolis  and  Arijlophanes  are 
generally  clafted  together  as  rivals  and  prin- 
cipals in  what  is  called  The  Old  Comedy.  Cra- 
tinus was  fenior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors, 
and  Eupolis  is  charged  by  the  old  annotator 
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upon  Ariflophanes  of  having  copied  from  him 
very  freely : I confe.s  this  is  flubborn  authority, 
and  yet  it  feems  hard  to  believe  that  Eupolis, 
who  was  fo  conftantly  engaged  in  competition 
with  his  rival,  fhould  expole  himfelf  to  certain 
dete&ion  of  fo  difgraceful  a fort;  and  had  it 
been  fo,  I fhould  rather  have  expected  to  meet 
with  the  charge  in  the  text  of  Ariflophanes, 
than  in  the  comment ; I muft  add,  that  upon 
the  clofeft  fearch  I can  find  nothing  that  fa\  ours 
this  imputation  in  any  other  author  which  fpcaks 
of  Eupolis,  but  many  circ'umftances  on  the  con- 
trary which  feem  to  place  his  pretenfions  to 
originality  on  as  good  ground,  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  with  whom  he  is  equally  cele- 
brated. 

Thefe  poets  were  in  high  favour  with  the 
people  on  account  of  the  boldnel's  and  perfo- 
nality  of  their  fatire,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
proportionably  obnoxious  to  the  nobles  and  ma- 
giftrates,  whom  they  lafhed  without  mercy. 
Ariflophanes  was  much  the  leaft  bitter  of  the 
three,  and  yet  we  have  fome  fmart  fpecimens  of 
his  feverity.  Perfius  feems  to  make  this  dil- 
tin&ion  in  the  following  paflage — 


Audaci  quicunque  afflate  Cratino, 
Iratum  Eu poll  Jem  pragrandi  cum  fern  pallcs, 
Afpice  et  hac. 


In 
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In  thefe  lines  he  characterizes  Cratinu?  and  Eu- 
polis  by  the  epithets  of  arulax  and  trains , whereas 
he  introduces  Ariftophanes  under  the  def  ription 
only  of  pragrandis  fenex,  which  is  interpreted 
to  refer  to  the  fuperior  gravity  and  dignity  of 
his  H ile. 

Horace,  in  the  fourth  fatire  of  his  hrft  book, 
in^ances  thefe  three  poets  by  pre-eminence 
from  amongft  all  the  writers  of  the  old  co- 
medy. 

Eupolis  atque  Craiinus  Arifophanefque  poetcr. 

Ague  alii , quorum  comadia  prifea  virorum  eji. 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  deferibi,  quod  malm  ac  fur , 

Slued  machus  for  el,  nut  fcarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famofus , mu  ltd  cum  liber  late  notabant. 

The  comic  poets,  in  its  ear  lief  age, 

Who  form'd  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  fare. 

Was  there  a -s villain , who  might  jufly  claim 
A better  right  of  being  damn'd  to  fame, 

Rake,  cut-throat , thief,  whatever  was  his  crime, 

They  freely  figmatiz' d the  wretch  in  rhitne. 

(Francis.) 

It  appears  by  this  quotation,  that  Horace  does 
not  coniider  their  comedy  in  the  fame  light  with 
Ariftotle,  as  if  they  reprefented  human  nature 
in  worfe  colours  than  it  deferved. 

a 

Quintilian  exprefsly  fays,  that  thefe  are  the 
chief  writers  of  the  old  comedy — P lures  cjus 

audtores ; 
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euElores ; Arijfophancs  tamen  et  Eupolis , Craii- 
nufque  pracipui : — And  he  recommends  the  old 
Greek  comedy,  and  thefe  authors  in  particular, 
as  the  belt  model  (Homer  only  excepted)  fer 
his  orator  to  form  himfelf  upon  ; inafmuch  as  it 
is  there  only  he  will  find  the  Attic  ftile  in  its 
purity  and  perfection ; and  though  the  old  co- 
medy, as  he  obferves,  is  chiefly  occupied  in 
wit  and  farcafm  for  the  purpofe  of  chaftifing 
vice,  yet  it  has  many  excellences  of  a more 
general  fort : It  is  energetic,  elegant,  and  full 
of  graces  ; fo  that  if  Homer  alone  (who  like 
his  own  Achilles  has  the  privilege  of  being  al- 
ways put  above  comparifon)  be  excepted,  no 
other  fchool  for  oratory  can  come  in  competi- 
tion with  this, 

CR  A TIN  US. 

Cratinus  was  the  fon  of  Callimedes  an  Athe- 
nian; we  have  the  titles  of  at  leaft  thirty  co- 
medies of  his  writing,  fo  that  Suidas  is  miftaken 
in  aferibing  to  him  only  twenty-one  ; he  was  a 
poet  of  ftrong  imagination,  and  a florid  lively 
ftile ; he  carried  away  no  lefs  than  nine  prizes, 
which  is  a large  proportion  of  luccefs,  com- 
pared with  others,  who  rank  amongft  the  higheft 
both  in  the  comic  and  tragic  line.  A fecond 
edi£t  came  put  in  his  time  for  reftraining  the 

licentioufne  ft 
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licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  in  point  of  perfona- 
lity,  and  Cratinus,  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
his  contemporaries,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
divert  his  fatire  from  the  living  to  the  dead  : 
Sarcafms  were  now  levelled  at  men’s  productions, 
not  at  their  perfons  ; the  tragic  authors  felt  the 
chief  weight  of  the  attack,  though  even  Homer 
did  not  efcape,  as  may  be  gathered  from  The 
Ul'iJJcs  of  Cratinus,  in  which  he  parodies  and 
ridicules  the  Odyfley. 

Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  though 
according  to  the  loofe  morals  of  the  Greeks 
he  indulged  his  paftions  both  natural  and  un- 
natural without  reftraint : He  carried  his  love 
of  wine  to  fuch  excefs,  that  he  got  the  name  of 
<I>»Ao7roTJif,  launching  out  in  praile  of  drinking, 
and  rallying  all  fobriety  out  of  countenance, 
afterting  that  no  author  can  be  good  for  any 
thins;,  who  does  not  love  his  bottle,  and  that 
dramatic  poets  in  particular  ought  to  drink 
hard,  as  a duty  due  to  Bacchus  for  his  peculiar 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  ftage.  Horace, 
who  was  not  very  averfe  from  his  doctiine, 
quotes  his  authority  in  the  firft  lines  of  an 
epiftle  to  Mecaenas. 

Prifco  fi  credit,  Mecanas  do  fie,  Oratino, 

Nulla  placer e din  nec  vi-vere  carmina  pojfunt , 

Qua:  fcribuntur  aqua  potoribiei. 


O 1 earn’d 
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O Icarn’d  Mccaenas,  hear  Cratinus  fpeak. 

And  take  this  maxim  from  the  gay  old  Greek ; 
Noverfe  (hall  pleafe,  or  lading  honours  gain. 

Which  coldly  flows  from  water-drinker's  brain. 

As  for  the  love  of  wine,  it  feems  to  have  {food 
in  the  place  of  a merit  with  the  Greeks ; but 
Craiinus’s  excefs  was  attended  in  his  old  age 
with  fome  marks  of  weaknefs  and  want  of  re- 
tention, incidental  to  an  exhaufted  conftitution, 
which  gave  a handle  to  Ariftophanes,  who  was 
a younger  man  (and  not  much  more  abfte- 
mious)  to  bring  his  old  competitor  oh  the 
ftage,  and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  for  this 
infirmity.  The  charge  was  unmanly,  and  roufed 
the  aged  veteran  to  return  the  attack  : Cra- 
tinus, then  nearly  approaching  to  an  hundred, 
had  left  oft  writing,  but  he  was  not  yet  fuper- 
annuated,  and  lived  to  compleat  a comedy, 
which  he  appofitely  entitled  The  Flaggon.  In 
the  plot  of  this  piece  he  feigns  himfelf  married 
to  Comedy,  whom  he  perfonifies,  and  reprefents 
the  lady  in  difguft  with  her  hufband  for  his 
unconjugal  negledf,  on  which  account  fhe  ftates 
her  charge,  and  roundly  fues  for  an  adfual 
divorce : Upon  this  hearing,  certain  friends  and 
advocates  are  introduced  on  the  feene  in  be- 
half of  the  party  accufed,  who  make  fuit  to  the 
dame  to  flay  her  proceedings,  and  not  be  over- 

hafty 
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haftv  in  throwing  off  an  old  fpoufe  ; but  on 
the  contrary  recommend  to  her  to  enter  calmly 
into  an  amicable  difeuflion  of  her  grievances  : 
To  this  propofal  (he  at  length  accedes,  and 
this  gives  occafion  to  take  up  the  charge  of 
Ariftophanes,  acculmg  the  old  bard  of  drunken- 
nefs  and  the  concomitant  circumftances,  which 
had  been  published  with  fo  much  ill-nature  to 
make  him  ridiculous  at  the  end  of  life.  1 hen 
follows  a very  pleafant  refutation  ot  all  thefe 
libels,  by  which  he  contrives  to  turn  the  laugh 
againft  Ariftophanes,  and  fo  concludes  the  co- 
medy. One  feels  a fatisfadlion  even  at  this 
diftance  of  ages  to  know,  that  the  old  poet 
bore  away  the  prize  with  this  very  comedy, 
and  foon  after  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory 
at  the  age  of  ninety-feven,  in  the  firft  year  of 
Olymp.  LXXXIX. 

The  Athenians  gave  him  a monument,  and 
an  epitaph,  in  which  they  omit  all  mention  of 
his  fine  talents,  and  record  nothing  but  his 
drunkennefs.  He  fpared  no  man  when  living, 
and  even  death  itfelf  could  not  protect  him 
from  retaliation. 

fc  di/fyl;  ura-d  dxo'h Xo\ca  ydp 1?.” 

(Stesichorus.) 

‘The 
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The  evil  that  he  didliy'  d after  him, 

The  good  was  all  interred  with  his  bones. 

(Shakespear.) 

There  is  fcarce  a fragment  of  this  poet,  once 
fo  great  a favourite,  that  is  now  to  be  found  ; 
the  very  few  fcraps  of  fentences  remaining  are 
too  imperfect  to  merit  a tfariflation : One  little 
fpark  of  his  genius  however  will  be  feen  in  the 
following  epigrammatic  turn  of  thought  upon 
the  lofs  of  a ftatue,  which  being  the  wofkman- 
fhip  of  Daedalus,  he  fuppofes  to  have  made  ufc 
of  its  privilege,  and  efcaped  from  its  pedeflal. 

“ My  ftatue’s  gone ! By  Daedalus  ’twas  made. 

“ It  is  not  ftolen  therefore ; it  has  ltray'd.” 

EUPOLIS. 

Eupolis  became  a very  popular  author  fome 
years  before  the  death  of  Cratinus : The  bold 
ftrong  fpirit  of  his  fatire  recommended  him 
to  the  public  more  than  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  his  ftile,  which  he  was  not  ftudious  to 
polifh.  He  attacked  the  moft  obnoxious  and 
profligate  characters  in  Athens,  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  perfonal  flifctv;  to  expofe  the 
cheat,  and  ridicule  the  impoftor  was  the  glory 
of  his  mufe,  and  neither  the  terrors  of  the 
magiftracy,  nor  the  mylteries  of  fuperftition 

could 
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could  divert  him  from  it.  He  wrote  two  co- 
medies profefi'edly  againft  Autolycus  tile  Areo- 
pagite,  whofe  mifbehaviour  in  the  Chreronen- 
fian  war  had  made  him  infamous,  and  he  called 
them  after  his  name  The  firji  and  fecond  Autolycus. 
In  his  famous  comedy  called  The  Baptct  he  in- 
veighs againft  the  effeminate  turpitude  of  his 
countrymen,  whom  he  exhibits  dancing  after 
the  manner  of  the  lafcivious  priefts  of  Cotytto 
(viz.  the  Bapta:)  in  the  habits  and  fafhion  of 
female  minftrels. 

7 alia  fecretu  coluerunt  orgia  teJa 
Cecropiam  foliti  Bapt<x  lajfare  Cotytto. 

(Juven.) 

The  prevailing  account  of  his  death  is,  that 
the  perfons,  whom  he  had  fatirized  in  this  play 
of  the  Bapttf , fuborned  certain  affaffms  to  throw 
him  into  the  fea,  as  he  was  paffmg  the  Hellefpont 
with  the  Athenian  forces  then  on  an  expedition 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians ; and  feveral  autho- 
rities impute  this  revengeful  deed  to  Alcibiades, 
who  had  been  feverely  handled  in  that  piece  ; 
but  Cicero  in  his  firft  epiftle  of  the  fixth  book, 
to  Atticus  fpeaks  of  this  report  as  a vulgar 
error,  and  quotes  Eratofthenes  for  the  faeft  ot 
Eupolis  having  written  certain  comedies  after 
the  time,  when  the  event  of  his  death  is  d:  t d 

— rcdarguit 
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• — redarguit  Eratoflhenes ; affert  enim  quas  ille 
pojl  id  ternpus  fabulas  docuerit. 

Paufanias  tells  us,  that  his  tomb  was  erected 
upon  the  banks  of  ihe  Tfopus  in  Sicyonia,  and 
as  it  is  not  likely  this  honour  fhould  be  paid  to 
his  memory  by  the  Sicyonians,  he  being  an 
Athenian  born,  unlefs  he  had  died  in  their 
country ■,  the  authority  of  Paufanias  feems  to 
confirm  the  account  of  Eratoflhenes,  and  dif- 
credit  the  fable  of  his  being  thrown  into  .the 
Hellefpont. 

In  his  comedy  called  The  People , by  the 
fiction  of  the  fcene  he  raifes  the  fhades  of  their 
departed  orators  and  demagogues  from  the 
dead ; and  when  Pericles,  laft  of  the  troop, 
arifes,  the  poet  demands,  “ Who  it  is  that  ap- 
u pears  ?”  The  qqeftion  being  anfwered,  and 
the  fpirit  of  Pericles  difmifled,  he  pronounces 
his  encomium — “ That  he  was  pre-eminent  as 
“ an  orator,  for  man  never  fpoke  as  he  fpoke : 
<c  When  he  ftarted  like  a courier  in  the  race, 
u he  threw  all  competitors  out  of  fight,  fo  rapid 
“ was  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  ; but  with 
“ that  rapidity  there  flowed  fuch  i'weetnefs  and 
“ perfuafion  from  his  lips,  that  He  alone  of  all 
“ orators  ftruck  a fling  into  the  very  fouls  of 
“ his  hearers,  and  left  it  there  to  remain  for 
“ ever.” 
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I think  it  probable  the  following  fragment 
has  been  the  opening  fpeech  of  this  very  co- 
medy; for  in  it  he  addreffes  the  People , and 
complains  of  the  preference  they  are  apt  to  be- 
llow upon  foreigners,  to  the  negle<ft  of  their 
own  countrymen  — « Receiving  every  thing 
“ with  favour  that  falls  from  their  lips,  and 
tc  applauding  them  as  oracles  of  human  wif- 
dom ; whereas,  if  any  one  of  your  own 
“ countrymen  addreffes  you  (though  in  no 
tc  refpect  their  inferior)  you  look  down  upon 
tc  him  with  contempt;  nay,  you  are  ready  to 
“ pronounce  that  the  man  is  in  his  dotao-e ; 
“ a fool  who  never  had  fenfes,  or  a madman 
u who  has  loft  them — but  hark  ye,  gentlemen  ! 
“ let  me  have  a word  with  you  at  ftartino-; 

let  me  prevail  with  you  to  revoke  thefe  urt- 
“ juft  proceedings,  and  give  a fellow-citizen 
u and  your  humble  fervant  a fair  hearing  arid 
<c  impartial  judgment.” 

I fufpedt  this  to  be  a fly  blow  at  Ariftophanes, 
who  was  not  an  Athenian  born,  and  perhaps 
at  this  time  had  not  his  adoption.  He  proceeds 
to  lament  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times ; for  in  the  old  co- 
medy it  was  ufual  for  the  poet  to  harangue  the 
theatre,  either  in  the  opening  of  the  piece,  or 
at  any  convenient  interval  between  the  feenes, 
Vol,  III.  K fometimes 
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fometimes  in  his  own  perfon,  fometimes  by 
the  mouth  of  the  chorus.  We  cannot  wonder 
if  fuch  fentiments  as  the  following,  delivered 
from  the  ftage,  fhould  render  Eupolis  obnoxious 
to  men  in  power. 

Addrefs  to  the  Audience  by  Eupolis. 

“ Of  many  things,  which  offer  themfelves 
u to  my  confideration,  I cannot  find  words  to 
ft  fpeak,  fo  penetrated  am  I with  affliction, 
“ when  I turn  my  thoughts  to  the  condition 
tc  of  the  commonwealth ; for  you  muft  be 
“ confcious,  O citizens,  it  was  not  fo  admi- 
tc  niftered  in  times  paft,  when  men  of  high 
“ birth,  men,  whofe  rank,  fortune  and  merit 
<c  gave  them  a confideration  in  the  ftate,  filled 
il  the  firft  offices  of  government : To  fuch  we 
tc  deferred,  as  to  the  deities  themfelves ; for 
they  merited  our  refpedi,  and  under  their 
<c  protedfion  we  enjoyed  fecurity : Now  we 
11  have  no  other  guide  in  our  election  but  blind 
<c  ignoble  chance,  and  on  wnatfoever  head  it 
“ falls,  though  he  be  the  worft  and  meaneft  of 
“ mankind,  he  ftarts  up  a great  man  at  once, 
“ and  is  inftalled  with  all  proper  folemnity  a 
“ rogue  in  Rate.” 

Here  the  poet  fpcaks  out  of  the  rod  rum 

. rather 


rather  than  from  the  ftage : This  is  plain  bold 
language ; and  tempts  me  to  call  our  country- 
man Ben  Jonfon  on  the  fcene,  who  was  deep 
in  all  thefe  remnants  of  the  old  Greek  poets, 
and  frequently  talks  the  very  language  of  the 
Athenian  theatre. 

Afper,  in  character  of  Prefenter  of  the  play, 
thus  opens  the  comedy  of  Every  Man  out  of 
bis  Humour . 

Addrefs  to  the  Audience  by  B.  Jonjoti 

Away  1 

IVbo  is  fo  patient  of  this  impious  world, 

"That  be  can  check  his  fpirit,  or  rein  his  tong  t f — 

Who  can  behold  fuch  prodigies  as  thefe, 

And  have  his  lips  feal'd  up  ? Not  I ; my  Jbut 
Idas  never  ground  into  fuch  oily  colours , 

To  flatter  vice  and  dawb  iniquity  : 

But  with  an  armed  and  refolved  hand 
I'll  flrip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time , 

Naked  as  at  their  birtb 

/ fear  no  mood  flampt  in  a private  brow. 

When  l atn  pleas'd  to  unmask  a public  vice. 

I fear  no  flrumpet's  drugs , nor  ruffian's  flab , 

Should  I detett  their  hateful  luxuries : 

No  broker's,  ufurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe, 

W ire  I dfpos'd  to  fay,  They're  all  corrupt. 

I fear  no  courtier's  Jrown,  Jbould  l applaud 
The  eafy  flexure  of  his  fupple  bams. 

Tut ! thefe  are  fo  innate  and  popular, 

K z 
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That  drunketf  cujtom  would  not  flame  to  laugh 
In /corn  at  him,  that  flould  not  dare  to  lax  them. 

See.  Sea 

t y 

This  is  the  very  fpirit  of  the  old  Greek  co- 
medy, fpeaking  through  the  organs  of  our 
Englifh  Ariftophanes,  and  old  Ben  fills  the 
character  of  the  preegrandis  fenex , as  well  as 
he  for  whom  it  was  defigned.  It  is  the  Co - 
moedla , vocem  tollens , and  averting  her  deter- 
mination to  keep  up  her  rights  according  to 
antient  cuftom  of  her  founders — Siquis  erat 
dignus  deferibi. — In  the  third  year  of  Olymp: 
LXXXIX.  which  was  two  years  after  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Cratinus,  Eupolis  acted  his  comedy 
called  The  Flatter ers,  Alcaeus  being  archon. 
I cannot  doubt  but  the  following  is  a frag- 
ment of  this  comedy ; it  is  a part  of  the  fpeech 
of  a parafite,  and  runs  over  a few  of  the  arts, 
by  which  he  gulls  the  rich  boobies  that  fall  ir> 
his  way. 

The  Parafite  of  Eupolis. 

Mark  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts, 

« By  which  we  parafites  contrive  to  live  : 

“ Fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend  (of  that  be  fure) 

“ And  daintily  we  gull  mankind Obferve  ! 

fc  Firft  I provide  myfelf  a pimble  thing 
To  be  .my  page,  a varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 


“ Next  two  new  fuits  for  feafts  and  gala-days, 

“ Which  I promote  by  turns,  when  I walk  forth 
“ To  fun  myfelf  upon  the  public  lquare-: 

“ There  if  perchance  I fpy  fome  rich  dull  knave, 

“ Strait  I accoft  him,  do  him  reverence, 

“ And,  faunt’ring  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
“ Hold  him  awhile  in  play  ; at  every  word, 

“ Which  his  wife  worfhip  utters,  I itop  fliort 
“ And  blefs  myfelf  for  wonder ; if  he  ventures 
“ On  fome  vile  joke,  I blow  it  to  the  Ikies, 

“ And  hold  my  fides  for  laughter — Then  to  fupper 
“ With  others  of  our  brotherhood  to  mefs 
“ In  fome  night-cellar  on  our  barley  cakes, 

“ And  club  inventions  for  the  next  day’s  Ihift.” 

The  Par  aft  e of  Ben  Jonfcn. 

MOSC  A. 

— Oh ! jour  parafite 

Is  a mofi  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above. 

Not  bred  'inongfi  clods  and  clot-poles  here  on  earth, 

I mufe  the  mjfiery  was  not  made  a feienee. 

It  is  fo  liberally  prof ejl.  Almojl 
All  the  voife  world  is  little  elfe  in  nature 
'Rut  parafites  and  fub-parafites.  And  yet 
I mean  not  thofe,  that  have  your  bare  town-art. 

To  know  who's  fit  to  feed  them  ; have  no  houfe-. 

No  family,  no  care,  and  therefore  mould 
Tales  for  men  s ears,  to  bait  that  fenfe — nor  thofe. 
With  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  fawn  and fleer , 
Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces, 

Echo,  My  Lord,  and  lick  away  a moth  j 
Kl 
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But  your  fine  elegant  rafcal,  that  can  rife , 

And  fioop  almofi  together  like  an  arrrvs , 

Shoot  thro ' the  air  as  nimbly  as  a fiar, 

’Turn  Jbort  as  doth  a fvcalio’W,  and  be  here. 

And  there,  and  here,  and  yonder  all  at  once ; 

Prefent  to  any  humour,  all  occafion, 

And  change  a ajifor  fiioifter  than  a thought ; 

‘ this  is  the  creature  had  the  art  born  with  him. 

Lucian’s  Parafitc , which  is  a mafterpiece  of 
character  and  comic  writing,  and  Horace’s 
dialogue  between  Tirefias  and  Ulyfles  (which 
is  the  fifth  fatire  of  the  fecond  book)  might 
perhaps  be  traced  in  pafiages  of  this  comedy 
of  Eupolis,  if  we  had  it  entire. 

Eupolis  in  his  Lacedaemonians  attacks  both 
the  public  and  private  character  of  Cimon, 
charging  him  with  improper  partiality  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  drunkennefs,  and  even 
with  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  his  own 
filter  Pnyce  : Plutarch  takes  notice  of  this  at- 
tack, and  fays  it  had  a great  effect  in  ftirring 
up  the  populace  againft  this  celebrated  com- 
mander. 

He  wrote  his  comedy,  intitled  Marie  a, 
againft  the  orator  Hyperbolas,  whom  Thucy- 
dides mentions  to  have  been  banifhed  by  Oftra- 
cifm. 
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Wc  have  the  titles  of  upwards  of  twenty 
plays  of  this  author’s  compofition. 


N°  LXXV. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

JJt  templum  charites , quod  non  labatur , haberent , 
invenere  tuum  petlus , Ariflophanes . 

(JOS.  SCALIGER  £X  PLATONE.) 

HIS  is  an  eulogy  the  more  honourable 
to  Arillophanes,  as  it  fell  from  Plato, 
the  difciple  of  Socrates.  If  I were  to  colled! 
all  the  tcftimonies,  that  are  fcattered  through 
the  works  of  the  learned  in  behalf  of  the 
author  we  are  now  about  to  review,  I fhould 
fill  my  pages  with  panegyric;  but  this  I am 
the  lefs  concerned  to  do,  as  the  reader  has  a 
part  of  him  in  pofleflion,  which  as  it  is  near  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  man,  he  has  more  than  the 
foot  by  which  to  me  a fare  this  Hercules. 

Both  the  parentage  and  birth-place  of  Ari- 
Pophanes  arc  doubtful  : He  was  an  adopted, 
not  a natural,  citizen  of  Athens,  and  I incline 
to  think  he  was  the  fon  of  Philippus,  a native 

K 4 of 
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vJrm.'J  lo  ::r  •-  t • 

of  /Egina,  where  our  poet  had  fome  patrimony. 

He  was  in  perfon  very  tall,  bony  and  robud, 
and  we  have  his  own  authority  for  his  baldnefs  ; 
but  whether  this  was  as  difgraceful  at  Athens, 
as  it  was  amongd  the  Romans,  I have  not 
been  anxious  to  enquire.^  He  was  in  private 
life  of  a free,  open  and  companiable  temper, 
and  his  company  was.  fought  after  by  the 
greated  characters  of  the  age  with  all  poflible 
avidity  : Plato,  and  even  Socrates,  (hared  many 
focial  hours  with  him  ; he-  was  much  the  mod 
popular  character 'in  Athens,  - as  the  great  de- 
magogue Cleon  experienced  to  his  coft,  not  to 
mention  Socrates  himfelf:  Every  honour  that 
could  be  paid,  to  a poet  was  publicly  bellowed 
upon  Ariftophanes  by  the  Athenian  people;  nor 
did  they  confine  their  rewards  to  honorary 
prizes  only,  but  decreed  him  hires  and  pecu- 
niary conhfeations  from  thofe,  who  ventured 
to  attack  him  with  fuits  and  profecutions : 
Dionyhus  of  Syracufe  in  vain  made  overtures 
to  him  of  the  mod  flattering  fort,  at  the  time 
when  ./Efchines  and  Ariftippus,  Socratic  philo- 
fophers,  were  retained  in  his  court  with  fo 
much  infamy  to  their  private  characters,  and 
when  even  Plato  himfelf  had  folicitcd  his  notice 
by  three  feveral  viiits  to  Syracufe,  where  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  render  himfelf 

ver 
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very  agreeable.  The  fame  of  Ariftophanes  had 
reached  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  and  his  praifes 
were  there  founded  by  the  great  king  hirpfelf, 
who  confidered  him  not  only  as  the  firft  poet, 
but  as  the  moft  confpicuous  perfonage  at 
Athens.  I do  not  find  him  marked  with  any 
other  immorality,  than  that  of  intemperance 
with  regard  to  wine,  the  fafhionable  excefs  of 
the  time,  and  in  fome  degree  a kind  of  pre- 
rogative of  his  profelTion,  a licentia  poetica : 
Athen^us  the  Deipnofophift  fays  lie  was  drunk 
when  he  compofed,  but  this  is  a charge  that  will 
not  pafs  upon  any  man  who  is  l'ober ; and  if 
we  rejedted  it  from  Sophocles  in  the  cafe  of 
/Elthylus,  we  fhall  not  receive  it  but  with 
contempt  from  fuch  an  accufcr  as  Athenseus. 
He  was  not  happy  in  his  domeftic  connections, 
for  he  naturally  declares  that  he  tvas  ajhamed  of 
his  wife  — Trio  ywoaza,  o'  ccKT^vi/o/uxi — and 
as  for  his  two  fons,  Philippus  and  Ararotes 
they  did  him  as  little  credit,  and  he  confidered 
them  accordingly.  He  was  bleft  with  a good 
conftitution,  and  lived  to  turn  above  feventy 
years,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not 
precifely  laid  down. 

Though  he  was  refolute  in  oppofing  himfelf 
to  the  torrent  of  vice  and  corruption,  which 
pvcrfprcad  the  manners  of  his  country,  yet  he 

Was 
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was  far  more  temperate  in  his  perfonal  in- 
ventive than  his  contemporaries.  He  was  too 
fenfitive  in  his  nature  to  undertake  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  parts  in  perfon,  which 
was  general  with  all  the  comic  poets  of  his 
time  ; and  he  flood  their  raillery  for  not  ven- 
turing to  tread  the  ftage  as  they  did.  Amip- 
iias  and  Ariftonymus,  both  rival  authors, 
charged  him  with  availing  himfelf  of  the  talents 
of  other  people  from  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
inefficiency : Their  raillery  could  not  draw 
him  out,  till  his  favourite  actor  Calliflratus 
declined  undertaking  the  part  of  Cleon  in  his 
perfonal  comedy  of  The  Knights , dreading  the 
refentment  of  that  powerful  dremagogue,  who 
was  as  unforgiving  as  he  was  imperious;  In 
this  dilemma  Ariftophanes  conquered  his  re- 
pugnance, and  determined  upon  prefenting  him- 
felf on  the  ftage  for  the  firfl  time  in  his  life: 
He  drefied  himfelf  in  the  character  of  this  for- 
midable tribune  j and  having  coloured  his  face 
with  vermilion  up  to  the  hue  of  the  brutal 
perfon  he  was  to  refemble,  he  entered  on  the 
part  in  fuch  a flile  of  energy,  and  with  fuch 
natural  expreffion,  that  the  effedt  was  irrefiflible  ; 
and  the  proud  fadlious  Cleon  was  flript  of  his 
popularity,  and  fentenced  in  a fine  of  five  talents 
by  the  knight’s  decree,  as  damages  for  the 

charge 
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charge  he  had  preferred  againft  the  author 
touching  his  right  of  citizenfhip,  which  was 
awarded  and  fecured  to  him  by  the  fame  inftru- 
ment. 

Such  was  Ariftophanes  in  perfon,  manners 
and  chara£ter : As  a poet  I might  refer  the 

learned  reader  to  his  works,  which  fpeak  fo  ably 
for  themfelves  : They  are  not  only  valuable  as 
his  remains,  but  when  we  confider  them  as  the 
only  remains,  which  give  us  any  complete  fpe- 
clmens  of  the  Greek  comedy,  they  become 
ineftimable  through  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
reft.  We  receive  them  as  treafures  thrown  up 
from  a wreck,  or  more  properly  as  one  paflenger 
efcaped  out  of  a fleet,  whofe  narrative  we  liffep 
to  with  the  more  eagernefs  and  curiofity,  be- 
caufe  it  is  from  this  alone  we  can  gain  intelli- 
gence of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  the 
quality  of  the  armament,  and  the  characters  and 
talents  of  the  commanders,  who  have  perifhed 
and  gone  down  into  the  abyfs  together. 

The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  are  univerfally 
efteemed  to  be  the  ftandard  of  Attic  writing  in 
its  greatcft  purity ; if  any  man  would  with  to 
know  the  language  as  it  was  fpoken  by  Pericles, 
he  mutt  feek  it  in  the  fcenes  of  Ariftophanes, 
where  he  is  not  ufing  a foreign  or  afledted 
diction,  for  the  purpofc  of  accommodating  it  to 

fome 
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feme  particular  or  extravagant  character.  The 
antient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  who 
had  all  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  Itage 
before  them,  fpeak  of  him  with  fuch  rapture 
and  admiration,  as  to  give  him  a decided  pre- 
ference before  all  other  comic  poets,  with  an 
exception  as  I believe  of  Plutarch  only,  who 
brings  him  into  comparifon  with  Menander, 
and  after  difeufling  their  different  pretenfions 
decides  peremptorily  for  Menander  : This  cri- 
ticifm  of  Plutarch’s  I ftiall  referve  for  future 
confederation ; and  when  I faid  that  he  is  finale 
in  his  preference  of  Menander,  perhaps  I ought 
to  recal  the  expreffon,  as  that  poet  has.  his  ad- 
mirers, but  none  that  I know  of,  who  have  de- 
liberately given  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  a 
critical  comparifon  with  Ariftophanes,  except 
Plutarch  above  mentioned. 

The  drama  of  Ariftophanes  is  of  a mixed 
fpecies  ; fometimes  perfonal,  at  other  times  in- 
clining to  parody,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  middle  comedy : He  varies  and  accommo- 
dates his  ftile  to  his  fubjeCf  and  the  fpeakers  on 
the  feene ; on  fome  occafions  it  is  elevated, 
grave,  fublime  and  polifhed  to  a wonderful 
degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty;  on  others  it 
finks  and  defeends  into  humble  dialogue,  pro- 
vincial rufticity,  coarfe  naked  obfeenity,  and 


even 


even  puns  and  quibbles : The  verfatility  of  his 
genius  is  admirable ; for  he  gives  us  every  rank 
and  defeription  of  men  in  his  feenes,  and  in 
every  one  is  ffridlly  characteriftic.  In  feme 
paffages,  and  frequently  in  his  chorufles,  he 
ftarts  out  of  the  ordinary  province  of  comedy 
into  the  loftieft  flights  of  poetry,  and  in  thefe 
I doubt  if  /Efchylus  or  Pindar  have  furpafled 
him : In  fentiment  and  good  fenfe  he  is  not 
inferior  to  Euripides,  and  in  the  acutenefs  of 
his  criticifms  equalled  by  none : In  the  <’-eneral 
purport  of  his  moral  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fails; 
but  he  works  occafionally  with  unclean  tools, 
and,  like  Juvenal  in  the  lower  ages,  chaftifes 
vice  by  an  open  expofure  of  its  turpitude, 
offending  the  ear,  whilft  he  aims  to  mend  the 
heart.  This  habit  of  plain  fpeaking  was  the 
fafhion  of  the  times  he  wrote  in,  and  the  au- 
dience demanded  and  would  have  it;  that  he 
may  be  ftudied  by  the  pureft  readers  we  fhould 
conclude,  when  we  are  told  he  was  the  pillow 
companion  of  a Chriftian  faint,  as  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  Chryfoftom  will  teffify. 
If  we  cannot  entirely  defend  the  indelicacy  of 
his  mufe,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  a great 
fhare  of  the  blame  refts  with  the  fpechtors : 
A dramatic  poet  cannot  model  his  audience, 
but  in  a certain  degree  muff  of  neceffity  con- 
8 form 
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form  to  their  tafte  and  humour:  It  can  be 
proved  that  Ariftophanes  himfelf  laments  the 
hard  talk  impofed  upon  him  of  gratifying  the 
public  at  the  expence  of  decency ; but  with 
the  example  of  the  poet  Cratinus  before  his 
eyes,  who  was  driven  from  the  ftage  becaufe  he 
fcrupled  to  amufe  the  public  ear  with  tawdry 
jefts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  an  author, 
emulous  of  applaufe,  fliould  fall  in  with  the 
wifhes  of  the  theatre,  unbecoming  as  they  were  : 
Let  me  add  in  further  palliation  of  this  fault, 
that  he  never  puts  obfcenity  but  in  the  mouths 
of  obfcene  characters,  and  fo  applies  it  as  to 
give  his  hearers  a difguft  for  fuch  unfeemly 
habits.  Morality  I confefs  deferves  a purer 
vehicle,  yet  I contend  that]  his  purpofe  was 
honeft,  and  I dare  believe  went  farther  towards 
reforming  the  loofe  Athenians,  than  all  the  in- 
decifive  pofitions  of  the  philofophers,  who  being 
enlifted  into  feCts  and  factions  fcarce  agreed  in 
any  one  point  of  common  morality. 

This  part  of  his  defence  would  have  been 
very  eafily  handled  a century  or  two  ago ; 
Ben  Jonfon  for  inftance  could  have  helped 
his  argument  out  with  his  own  example,  if  oc- 
cafion  had  required ; but'  the  talk  falls  very 
heavy  upon  an  advocate  in  this  age,  which  is 
of  purer  ears  than  to  liften  to  obfcenity;  and 

though 
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though  my  particular  difficulties  have  thereby 
been  encreafed,  I (hall  never  repine  under  the 
weight  of  any  burthen,  which  the  merit  of  my 
contemporaries  lays  upon  me. 

His  wit  is  of  various  kinds  ; much  is  of  a 
general  and  permanent  Itamp ; much  is  local, 
perfonal  and  untransferable  to  pofterity : No 
author  ftill  retains  fo  many  brilliant  paflages, 
yet  none  has  fuffered  fuch  injury  by  the  de- 
predations of  time  : Of  his  powers  in  ridicule 
and  humour,  whether  of  character  or  dialogue, 
there  might  be  no  end  to  inftances  : If  Plautus 
gives  us  the  model  of  Epicharmus,  he  does 
not  equal  him  ; and  if  Terence  tranflates  Me- 
nander, his  original  does  not  approach  him  in 
thefe  particulars : I doubt  if  the  fum  total  of 
wit  and  humour  in  all  their  ftage-lacqueys 
would  together  balance  the  fingle  character  of 
Carlo  in  the  Plutus.  His  fatire,  whether  le- 
velled againft  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  people 
at  large,  againft  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogues, the  turpitude  and  chicanery  of  the 
philofophers,  or  the  arrogant  felf-fufficiency  of 
the  tragic  poets,  cuts  w'ith  an  edge  that  pene- 
trates the  character,  and  leaves  no  fhelter  for 
either  ignorance  or  criminality. 

Ariftophanes  was  author  of  above  fixty  co- 
medies, though  they  are  erroneoufiy  Hated  under 
6 that 
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that  amount.  Plutus  now  in  our  hands 

(which  is  the  fsr.ond'he  wrote  of  that  title) 
has  been  twice  publifhcd  in  our  language  by 
two  different  tranflators ; one  of  thefe  I have 
feen,  which  was  jointly  executed  by  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Fielding  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
.Young : There  is  an  Englifh  tranflation,  as  I 
am  told,  of  The  Clouds , but  this  has  never  been 
in  my  hands,  and  alfo  a very  late  one  of  The 
Frogs  in  metre,  which  I have  perufed.  Much 
praife  is  due  to  the  labours  of  learned  men, 
who  thus  endeavour  to  make  his  wit  current 
amongft  us ; and  every  man  who  knows  the 
difficulties  of  their  talk,  will  find  his  candour 
ftrongly  called  upon  to  excufe  any  errors  or 
inequalities,  that  may  appear  in  their  per- 
formances. 
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Tf  SAID  in  my  former  Paper  that  Plutarch 
JL  had  made  a comparifon  between  Ariftopha- 
nes  and  Menander,  and  given  his  decided  judg- 
ment for  the  latter.  It  might  well  be  expeCted, 
that  a Greek  of  the  lower  ages,  living  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  and  in  court-favour  with  that 
emperor,  fhould  prefer  a polifhed  elegant  author 
like  Menander  to  one  fo  bold,  perfonal  and 
farcaftic  as  the  poet  he  compares  with  him. 
Horace  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  ha’d 
begun  to  decry  the  Plautinos  Sales , and  the 
manners  were  much  more  refined  in  Plutarch’s 
time  than  in  his.  As  we  can  take  little  eftimate 
of  Menander  from  the  fragments  only  of  his 
comedies  which  now  remain,  we  cannot  fee 
what  general  reafons  Plutarch,  or  any  other 
critic  of  his  time,  might  have  for  preferring 
him  ; but  as  far  as  he  has  entered  into  ftriCtures 
and  objections  in  his  examination  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  fo  far  we  can  follow  him ; this  part  at 
leaft  of  his  criticifm  is  {till  open  to  be  contro- 
verted, and  if  it  {hall  appear  that  he  has  con- 
demned one  party  without  reafon,  it  may  be 
prefumed  he  has  preferred  the  other  v.'ithout 
juftice. 

Vol.  Ill,  L 
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Plutarch  afTerts  that  Ariftophanes  is  a punfler, 
a quibbler  upon  words,  and  ridiculoufiy  given 
to  parody.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  charge 
that  he  follows  it  up  with  quotations,  in  every 
one  of  which  Ariftophanes  is  not  only  to  be 
defended  but  applauded ; he  could  not  have 
felected  paflages  lefs  to  the  purpofe ; and  the 
accufation  has  accordingly  been  turned  againft 
him  by  Frifchlinus  and  other  advocates  of  the 
poet. 

He  arraigns  the  ftile  of  Ariftophanes  on  ac- 
count of  its  inequalities  and  variations,  ob- 
ferving  that  it  is  fometimes  high  and  fometimes 
low,  now  turgid  and  inflated,  now  grovelling 
and  dcprefled  — as  if  he  had  not  been  aware 
that  the  great  variety  of  characters,  which 
his  comedy  exhibits,  naturally  demands  as  great 
a variety  of  ftile : He  applauds  Menander  for 
the  uniform  and  equal  tenor  of  his  ftile,  not 
feeming  to  recollect  that  his  comedy  on  the 
contrary  had  one  uniform  complexion,  con- 
tained no  chorufles  and  introduced  no  living 
characters  ; whereas  Ariftophanes,  according  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  comedy,  mak.es  ufe  of  cho- 
rufles, many  of  which  are  of  fo  fanciful  and 
imaginary  a nature,  that  it  is  ncceflary  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  poetry  in  their  dis- 
play, and  in  fomc  cafes  even  to  create  a new 
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ftile  (and  almoft  language)  for  the  oceafion : 
He  alfo  introduces  gods,  heroes,  poets,  ora- 
tors, philofophers,  ambafTadors,  priefts  on  his 
fcene  ; fome  of  thefe  profefledly  demand  a 
fwelling  tragic  pomp  of  words,  for  inftance 
/Elchylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  : In  fhort, 
the  very  excellence  of  Ariftophanes  is  difcrimi- 
nation  of  ftile  and  character.  Should  Socrates 
and  a Have  fpeak  in  the  fame  phrafe  ? Should 
Lamachus  (a  mere  miles  gloriofus)  talk  in  the 
tone  of  a beggarly  Megarenfian  pedlar  ? Cer- 
tainly not ; nor  is  there  any  need  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  criticifm  of  Plutarch’s,  in  which 
the  ingenious  author  has  ihewn  little  ot  his 
ufual  candour  or  judgment.  T hat  he  fhould  be 
prepoftefted  in  favour  of  the  new  comedy  is  very 
natural ; elegant  and  moral  fictions  are  both 
more  pleafing  and  more  proper  fubjedts  for  the 
drama,  than  bold  and  coarfe  truths  and  living 
realities  : The  even  fuavity  of  Menander’s  ftile 
might  be  more  to  his  tnfte  than  the  irregular 
fublimity  of  Ariftophanes*s ; but  when  I fee  him 
manage  the  argument  in  a manner  fo  much  be- 
low  his  ufual  fagacity,  I cannot  help  fufpecting 
there  might  be  fome  other  befides  general  pre- 
judice in  his  mind  againft  Ariftophanes,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  he  had  foftered  ftrong  refent- 
ments  againft  him  for  his  attacks  upon  Socrates; 
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I alfo  fee  fome  grounds  for  believing  that  he  had 
been  oppofed  by  Pliny  in  his  partiality  for  Me- 
nander, whom  that  author  calls  omnis  luxuries 
interpret  a charge  which  was  refented  by  Plu- 
tarch, who  neverthelefs  was  compelled  to  admit 
it : It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  this 
miaht  have  given  fome  cccafion  to  him  for  en- 
tering into  a more  formal  comparifon  between 
the  two  authors,  and  for  publifhing  his  ftriclures 
upon  Ariftophanes.  Upon  looking  over  the- 
titles  of  the  comedies  of  the  laft-named  author, 
which  are  loft,  I find  one  intitled  Bceoiia , which 
play  was  tranflated  and  brought  upon  the  Roman 
ftage  by  Plautus,  as  it  is  generally  thought, 
though  we  are  told  that  M.  Varro  gave  it  to  one 
Aquilius  ; be  this  as  it  may,  the  comedy  was 
produced  by  one  or  the  other,  and  there  is  a 
fragment  of  it  in  proof,  which  will  be  found  in 
Pareus’s  edition  of  Plautus  : Here  is  frefh  reafon 
for  Plutarch  (who  was  a Boeotian)  to  take  up  a 
refentment  againft  Ariftophanes  ; and,  if  it  were 
a fubjedl  worth  following,  I could  ftiew  that 
Plutarch’s  national  prejudices  were  uncommonly 
ftrong  : The  comedy  indeed  is  not  in  exiftence, 
both  original  and  tranflation  being  perifhed ; 
but  we  can  eafily  believe  that  Boeotia  did  not 
efcape  out  of  Ariftophanes’s  hands  without  a 
pretty  l'mart  flagellation  j and  this  was  the  more 
5 galling 
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'on  the  Roman  ftage,  and,  if  it  was  Pill  in  re- 
prefentation,  might  give  a handle  to  the  wits  of 
the  time  for  a run  upon  his  native  country. 
But  I perceive  my  zeal  is  carrying  me  into  an 
unprofitable  refearch,  and  I proceed  with  my 
lubject. 

Ariftophanes  has  fometimes  been  reproached 
for  his  attacks  upon  Euripides;  but  this  author 
was  a fair  fubject  for  fatire  in  his  literary  cha- 
racter, and,  though  he  was  the  friend  of  Socrates, 
his  private  morals  were  no  lefs  open  to  reproof. 
The  voice  of  the  heathen  world  has  been  fo  loud 
in  the  praife  of  Socrates ; he  is  fo  decidedly  the 
hero  of  all  the  Ciceros  and  declaimers  upon 
morality,  that  even  now,  after  fo  many  centuries 
of  Chriftianity,  it  is  with  a kind  of  fuperftitious 
reverence  w’e  approach  his  character.  His  con- 
temporaries, who  faw  him  in  the  nearelt  light, 
treat  him  with  the  leaft  refpedt ; Ariftophanes 
(as  Ben  Jonfon  expreftes  it)  hoijied  him  up  with 
a pulley , and  made  him  play  the  philofopher  in  a 
bajket ; meafure  how  many  foot  a fea  could  Jkip 
geometrically  by  a jujl  fcale , and  edify  the  people 
from  the  engine. — 1'ime  and  prejudice  have  fince 
caft  a veil  before  him,  that  it  would  be  a hardy 
deed  to  attempt  to  withdraw. 

This  attack  of  Ariftophanes  has  doomed  him 
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to  almoft  univerfal  deteftation  ; the  praifc  we 
give  him  is  no  more  than  his  fuperior  geniirt 
extorts,  and  it  is  paid  grudgingly,  like  a tax, 
without  cordiality  or.  good-will  : We  admire 
him  for  his  bold  attacks  upon  Cleon,  and  we 
can  find  fome  palliation  for  his  ftricfures  upon 
Euripides  ; the  languid  affectation  of  the  poet, 
and  the  turbulent  ferocity  of  the  daemagogue, 
juftify  the  fati rift ; but  when  he  affaults  the 
facred  character  of  Socrates,  when  he  arraigns 
the  unfpotted  purity  of  the  great  matter  of  mo- 
rality, it  is  no  longer  fatire,  it  is  facrilege.  But 
is  all  this  to  pafs  without  one  word  for  the  poet  ? 
Was  he  given  up  by  his  contemporaries  for  this 
atrocious  add  ? was  he  given  up  by  the  friends 
and  difci  les  of  Socrates  ? By  none  ; not  even 
by  Plato  himfelf,  who  on  the  contrary  careffed, 
admired  and  extolled  him  both  in  verfe  and 
profe  ; he  adopted  his  fentiments  on  the  fubject 
of  Love , and  engrafted  them  into  his  own  Sym- 
pofimn:  He  applauded  him  to  Dionyfus  of  Sy- 
racufe,  and  put  his  comedies  into  his  hands  as 
the  only  pure  an  1 perfedt  model  of  Attic  ele- 
gance : The  tyrant  read  them,  admired  them 
and  even  rchearfed  them  by  heart ; nay  he  did 
more,  he  turned  poet  himfelf,  and  wrote  a play 
for  the  Athenian  ffage,  which  of  courfe  was 
honoured  with  a prize.  And  now  why  fbould 
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v.Te  be  more  angry  than  Plato  was  ? What  have 
v/e  di (covered,  which  he  did  not  know,  that  we 
fhould  take  the  matter  up  fo  high  ? Wc  have 
difeovered  that  Ariftophanes  took  a bribe  of 
Alelitus  and  his  faction  to  attack  Socrates,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  criminal  cnarge,  by  which 
he  fuftered  ; and  this  we  take  upon  credit  from 
AEIian’s  infinuations  in  an  article  ot  his  Various 
Hi/lor v,  which  tor  its  authority  in  mis  cafe  is 
about  as  good  an  evidence,  as  any  ftory  out  of 
the  Incredibilia  of  Palctpbatus  Heraclitus.  Lilian 
however  does  not  hardily  advance  this  as  a fact, 
but  hooks  it  in  by  way  of  queftion — V here  is 
the  abfurdity , he  afks,  of  fuppofmg  that  the  poet , 
who  was  known  to  be  needy , bad  taken  a bribe  ? 

This  is  a mere  infmuation,  by  which  he  tries 

the  credulity  of  his  readers  : It  they  will  beiieve 
it,  fo  much  the  better  for  his  purpofe  ; if  not, 
he  has  nothing  elfe  to  offer ; he  has  done  his 
belt  to  blacken  the  character  of  Ariftophanes  in 
this  cafe,  as  he  did  in  that  of  his  intemperance,: 
Pie  has  accufed  him  of  writing  plsys  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  now  he  accufes  him  of  taxing  a 
bribe  for  writing  them  : The  man  who  believes 
the  one,  may  take  the  other  into  the  bargain; 
for  his  own  part,  the  improbability  Pares  him 
fo  fully  in  the  face,  that  he  immediately  fu'ojoins 
HA  insinuation  above  quoted — That  for  toe 
L 4 truth 
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truth  of  this , it  was  hefl  known  to  rfrijlophanct 
himfclf. — This  can  never  pafs  with  any  candid 
reader.  As  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  attack,  that 
he  confeftes  was  beyond  all  example ; the  co- 
medy was  applauded  to  the  Ikies ; never  did  any 
poet  receive  fuch  honours  from  the  public,  as 
Ariftophanes  for  this  play  of  The  Clouds. 

As  to  the  charge  of  the  bribe,  I need  not 
obferve,  that  if  it  was  not  an  eafy  thing  for  any 
advocate  of  the  poet  to  prove  the  negative  in 
Hadrian’s  days,  when  .Elian  threw  it  out,  it 
cannot  be  lefs  difficult  now  to  do  it,  when  more 
than  two  millenniums  have  interpofed  between 
the  fact  and  our  examination  of  it : And  yet  we 
know  that  Ariftophanes,  in  a fhort  time  after 
the  reprefentation  of  his  Clouds , brought  tin's 
very  Melitus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuborned 
him  by  a bribe,  before  the  audience,  and  ex- 
pofed  his  vicious  character  with  the  moft  un- 
iparing feverity.  If  this  is  not  proving  a ne- 
gative, it  is  as  near  it  as  circumftance  and 
prefumption  can  go. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  Elian’s  charge 
which  can  be  more  clearly  difproved  than  the 
above,  and  this  is  the  aflertion  he  advances, 
that  this  attack  upon  Socrates  from  the  ftage 
was  contrived  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  as  a pre- 
lude to  their  criminal  accufation  of  him : This 
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/Elian  exprefsly  aflerts,  adding  that  the  fadtion 
were  afraid  of  his  popularity,  and  therefore  fet 
Ariftophanes  upon  him  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the 
people,  before  they  ventured  to  bring  their 
public  charge  againft  him.  Here  he  flatly  con- 
futes himfelf;  for  had  this  been  the  proving 
attack,  what  experiment  could  anfwer  more 
completely,  when  even  by  his  own  account  all 
Athens  was  in  raptures  with  the  poet,  and  the 
comedy  went  off'  with  more  general  applaufe 
than  any  was  ever  known  to  receive  ? nay,  more 
than  this,  Socrates  himfelf  according  to  /Elian’s 
own  account  was  prefent  in  the  theatre,  and 
flood  up  in  view  of  the  people  all  the  while  ; yet 
in  fpite  of  his  prefence,  in  defiance  of  this  bold 
appeal,  the  theatre  rung  with  plaudits,  and  the 
philofopher  only  flood  up  to  be  a more  confpi- 
cuous  mark  of  raillery  and  contempt.  Why 
then  did  not  the  faction  feize  the  opportunity 
and  fecond  the  blow?  Could  any  thing  anfwer 
more  full  v to  their  wifhes  ? or  rather,  could 
any  event  turn  out  more  beyond  their  expedta- 
tion  ? From  /Elian’s  account  we  are  left  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  cafe,  and  that  this 
attack  was  literally  a prelude  to  their  charge ; 
but  this  inference  is  alike  difingenuous  with  all 
the  reft,  for  we  know  from  indubitable  dates 
that  The  Clouds  was  acted  at  leaft  eighteen  years 

before 
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before  the  death  of  Socrates : It  was  in  the  firft 
year  of  Olymp.  LXXXIX.  when  Ifarchus  was 
archon,  that  Ariftophanes  adted  his  firft  comedy 
of  The  Clouds , which  was  driven  oft  the  ftage 
by  Alcibiades  and  his  party:  In  the  year  im- 
mediately following,  when  Aminias  was  archon, 
be  brought  out  the  fecond  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  comedy  in  queftion,  now  in  our  hands  : 
Thefe  are  authentic  records ; take  the  earlieft 
date  for  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  it  will  not 
fall  till  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  XCV.  when 
Laches  was  archon  j the  interval  is  as  I ftatc 
; a pretty  reafonable  time  for  fuch  a plot  to  be 
ripening : And  who  now  will  give  credit  to 
/Elian  and  his  Various  Hijlory? 

Having  taken  feme  pains  to  prove  what 
Ariftophanes’s  motives  were  not,  it  now  re- 
mains to  fhew  what  they  were;  but  this  will 
ise  the  fubjedt  of  another  Paper. 
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N°  LXXVII. 

CfHE  Clonds  is  a fatirical  and  perfonal  co- 
medy, the  moral  of  which  is  to  fhew  how 
the  fophiftry  of  the  fchoolS  may  be  employed  as 
an  inftrument  of  fraud  and  evafion  in  matters 
of  right  and  property ; this  is  its  principal  ob- 
ject : But  it  touches  alfo  upon  other  points  by 
the  way,  and  humoroufly  expofes  certain  new 
and  chimerical  notions  about  the  relation  of 
children  to  their  parents,  and  of  the  influence 
of  The  Clouds , as  fuperior  to  the  fuperintending 
power  of  Jupiter. 

Of  its  moral  therefore,  feparately  confidered 
(comprehending  the  chief  duties  and  relations  of 
men,  whether  to  the  gods,  to  their  parents  or 
to  fociety  at  large)  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
its  excellence  and  importance  fpeak  for  them- 
felw’s. 

The  comedy  being  written  before  the  practice 
was  retrained  of  bringing  living  characters  on 
the  ftage,  a fchool  is  here  introduced,  and  the 
greateit  philofophcr  i f the  time  is  reprefented 
in  perfon  on  the  ftage  : This  philofophcr  is 
Socrates  himfeif,  and  the  fchool  is  the  fchool  of 
Socrates. 

Socrates  is  made  to  advance  the  hypothecs  of 

The 
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The  Clouds  before  mentioned;  but  it  fhould  be 
conftantly  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  lays 
down  no  doctrines,  as  principles  of  fraud  or 
injuftice  : It  is  not  the  teacher  who  recom- 
mends, but  his  difciples  who  pervert  his  in- 
ftruCtions  to  the  evil  purpofe  of  defrauding  and 
eluding  their  creditors  : The  like  remark  holds 
good  in  the  cafe  of  the  natural  duty  of  children 
to  their  parents  : The  fon  in  the  play  it  is  true 
Rrikes  and  beats  his  father  on  the  ftage,  and  he 
quotes  the  maxims  of  Socrates  in  juftification  ; 
but  he  does  not  quote  them  as  pofitive  rules 
and  injunctions  for  an  a£t  fo  attrocious  ; he  only 
ihews  that  fophiftry  may  be  turned  to  defend 
that,  or  any  other  thing  equally  violent  and  out- 
rageous. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  Socrates  is  to 
be  viewed  ; firft,  in  his  public  character  as  a 
teacher;  fecondly,  in  his  private  one  as  a man. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  former  of  thefe  that  Ari- 
ftophanes  has  attacked  him;  and  (as  I before 
obferved)  it  is  to  expofe  the  evil  ufes  rather 
than  the  evil  nature  of  his  doctrines,  that  he 
brings  his  fchool  upon  the  ftage ; for  when  the 
difciple  is  queftioned  about  the  ftudies  which 
his  mafter  is  employed  in,  he  makes  report  of 
fome  frivolous  and  minute  rcfearches,  which 
arc  introduced  only  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a 
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harmlefs  laugh,  and  fo  far  there  can  be  no 
offence  in  this  feene. 

After  all  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  thefe  femi- 
naries  of  fophiftrv,  which  the  Hate  of  Athens 
thought  it  neceffary  to  put  down  by  public 
edifl,  could  not  have  been  improper  fubjedls  for 
dramatic  ridicule  ; for  if  the  fchools  were  found 
fo  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  youth,  that  the 
archons  and  their  council,  after  due  deliberation, 
refolved  upon  a general  expul fi on  of  all  mailers 
and  teachers  thereunto  belonging,  and  effectually 
did  expel  them,  furely  the  poet  may  be  ac- 
quitted, when  he  fatirizes  thole  obnoxious  par- 
ties, whom  the  laws  of  his  country  in  a fliort 
time  after  cut  off  from  the  community. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  was  a 
public  meafure  founded  in  wifdom,  if  it  were 
for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians never  fuffered  a mailer  of  philofophy  to 
open  fchool  within  their  realm  and  jurifdidlion, 
holding  them  in  abhorrence,  and  proferibing 
their  academies  as  feminaries  of  evil  manners, 
and  tending  to  the  corruption  of  youth  : It  is 
well  known  what  peculiar  care  and  attention 
were  bellowed  upon  the  education  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  and  how  much  more  moral  this 
people  was,  who  admitted  no  philofophers  to 
fettle  amongft  them,  than  their  Athenian  neigh- 
bours, 
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boars,  in  whofc  difTolule  capital  they  fwarmed. 
In  fadt,  the  enormity  became  too  great  to  be 
redreffed ; the  whole  community  was  infcdted 
with  the  enthufiafm  of  thefe  fectaries  : and  th* 
liberties  of  Athens,  which  depended  on  the 
public  virtue  of  her  citizens,  fell  a fac.itice  to 
the  corruptions  of  falfe  philofophy : The  v.  ifer 
Ivacedasmonians  faw  the  fatal  error  of  their 
rivals,  and  availed  themfelves  of  its  confjquen- 
ces ; they  rcfe  upon  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and 
it  was  the  triumph  of  wifdom  over  wit : Thefe 
philofophers  were  ingenious  men,  but  execrable 
citizens  ; and  when  the  raillery  of  the  ftage  was 
turned  againfl  them,  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
could  not  be  more  laudably  employed. 

A.s  for  the  fchool  of  Socrates  in  particular, 
though  it  may  be  a fafhion  to  extol  it,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  it  was  in  better  credit  than 
any  other ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  fuch  public 
difrepute  on  account  of  the  infamous  characters 
of  many  of  his  difciples,  and  of  the  difgraceful 
attachments  he  was  known  to  have,  that  it  was 
at  one  time  deferted  by  every  body  except 
iEfchines,  the  parafite  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius, 
and  the  mod  worthlefs  man  living:  This 
./Efchines,  his  foie  and  favourite  difciple,  was 
arraigned  by  the  pleader  Lvfias,  and  convibted  of 
the  v'llefl  frauds,  and  branded  as  a public  cheat : 

He 
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He  was  a wretch,  who  employed  the  fophiflry 
and  cunning  argumentation,  which  he  learnt  of 
his  mailer,  to  the  purpofe  only  of  evading  his 
debts,  contracted  by  the  moil  profligate  extra- 
vagancies : He  afterwards  went  over  to  the 

fchool  of  Elato,  and  when  Socrates  was  dead, 
had  influence  enough  with  Xantippe  to  obtain 
of  her  fome  dialogues  from  her  hulband’s  papers, 
which  he  published  as  his  own,  and  fet  up  for 
an  author  and  preceptor  in  philofophy.  It  is 
very  probable  Ariftophanes  had  in  view  the 
character  of  this  very  yEfchines,  when  hb  brings 
his  old  man  on  the  feene,  confulting;  Socrates 
for  fophiflical  evafions  how  to  elude  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Another  of  the  fcholars  of  Socrates  was 
Simon  the  fophifl,  a man  whofe  rapacity  be. 
came  a proverb  (Sfuwvo? 

Simoni  rapacior).  EL'his  Simon  was  luch  a plun- 
derer of  the  public  money,  that  Ariftophanes- 
in  his  ilrong  manner  fays,  The  very  wolves  run  off 
upon  the  fight  of  Simon. 

The  defpicable  Cleonymus , whofe  cowardice 
was  as  proverbial  as  Simon’s  rapacity,  and  the 
profligate  Theorus , who  buried  himfeif  in  the 
flews  at  Corinth,  were  alfo  fellow  (ludents  under 
Socrates,  and  it  is  with  juft  indignation  againft 
fuch  execrable  characters  that  Ariflophanes  ex- 
claims 
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claims — 0 'Jupiter , if  thy  bolts  are  aimed  at 
perjury , why  do  thefe  wretches , of  all  mof  per - 
jured,  Simon , Cleonymus  and  Tbeorus , the 

Jlroke  ? 
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h/STTpYlViV, 

OuJ'e  KXfwi/Ujfxov,  adf  Qtufov}  xx\  toi  cpoS^x  y 
es(r  C7 riopstoi. 


Ariftippus,  the  Cyrenaic  founder.,  was  a dif- 
tinguiflied  difciple  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  a pa- 
rafite  alfo  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  a buffoon 
and  drunkard,  the  avowed  oppofer  of  every 
thing  virtuous,  a matter  and  profeffor  of  immo- 
rality, who  laid  down  inftitutes  of  fenfuality 
and  reduced  it  to  a fyftem. 

Of  Alcibiades  I fhall  briefly  fpeak,  for  the 
ftories  of  Socrates’s  attachment  to  him  are  fuch 
as  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  ; they  obtained  fo 
generally,  that  he  was  vulgarly  called  Alcibiades’s 
Silefius : When  I glance  at  thefe  reports  in 
disfavour  of  a character,  which  probably  Hands 
fo  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  reader,  I 
mull  hope  for  a candid  interpretation  of  my 
motives  for  collecting  thefe  anecdotes,  which  I 
do  not  with  to  apply  to  any  other  purpofe  than 
merely  to  fliew  that  Ariftophanes  was  not  An- 
gular 
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gular  in  his  attack  upon  this  celebrated  philo- 
sopher; neither  did  this  attack  hear  fo  hard 
aeainft  him,  as  many  ltories,  then  in  general 
circulation,  otherwife  did : Great  authorities 

have  afcribed  his  attachment  to  Alcibiades  to 
the  moll:  virtuous  principle ; common  fame,  or 
perhaps  (more  properly  Speaking)  common  de- 
famation, turned  it  into  a charge  of  the  im- 
pureft  nature  : In  like  manner  we  find  him  ri- 
diculed for  his  devotion  to  the  noted  Afpafia, 
in  whole  company  he  is  Said  to  have  palled  much 
of  his  time  ; and  Athenasus  quotes  Some  paflages 
of  his  dialogues  with  her,  which  he  tells  us 
were  publilhed  by  Herodicus,  and  which  we 
mull  either  totally  rejeCt,  or  allow  him  to  have 
been  Subject  to  Such  private  weaknefles  and 
frailties,  as  were  very  unfuitable  to  his  public 
character : What  were  the  real  motives  for  his 
frequent  vifits  to  Afpafia,  as  well  as  for  his 
Seeming  attachment  to  the  {trumpet  Theodote, 
mull  be  left  to  conjecture ; of  the  faCt  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt.  He  is  Stigmatized  for  his 
guilty  connections  in  his  youth  with  his  pre  - 
ceptor  ArchelauS)  and  yet  this  charge  (how- 
ever improbable  it  may  Seem)  refts  upon  the 
authority  of  Ariltoxenus,  a man  of  the  moft 
candid  character,  and  whofe  credit  Hands  high 
with  all  true  critics.  Herodicus  the  hiftorian, 
Vol.  III.  M whom 
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whom  I have  before  mentioned,  and  who  lived 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  feems  to  have  treated  Socr2tes 
with  the  greateft  feverity,  charging  him  with 
fitting  up  all  night  drinking  and  caroufing  with 
Agatho  and  others,  whom  when  he  had  left 
drunk  and  afleep,  he  reeled  into  the  Lyceum, 
more  fit  (in  the  words  quoted  from  the  relater'1 
for  the  fociety  of  Homer’s  cannibals,  than  of 
thofe  he  found  there : In  this  debauch  it  is  pre- 
tended", that  although  Phedrus,  Eryximachus 
and  many  other  potent  drinkers  fled  the  com- 
pany, Socrates  fate  to  the  laft,  fwallowing 
drenches  of  wine  out  of  enormous  goblets  of 
fdver:  He  defcribes  him  fitting  amongft:  lafci- 
vious  revellers  at  a banquet,  where  dancing- 
girls  and  boys  were  exhibiting  their  indecent 
attitudes  to  the  mufic  of  harpers  and  minftrels  : 
He  expofes  this  mafter  of  morality  enterino- 
into  a controverfy  with  his  fcholar  CritobuluS 
upon  the  fubjecl  of  male  beauty ; and  becaufe 
Critobulus  had  ridiculed  him  for  his  uglinefs, 
he  aflerts  that  Socrates  challenged  him  to  a 
naked  exhibition,  and  that  he  a&ually  expofed 
his  unfeemly  perfon  to  a Pathic  and  a dancing- 
girl,  the  appointed  umpires  of  the  difpute ; the 
conoueror  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  embrace 
from  each  of  thefe  umpires,  as  the  prize  of  fu- 

pcrior 
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perior  beauty,  and  the  decifton  was  of  confe- 
quence  given  ex  abfurdo  to  the  philofopher,  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  handfomeft  young  men 
in  Greece,  and  he  enjoyed  the  prize  annexed  to 
the  decree.  If  we  can  believe  thi?  anecdote  to 
have  been  gravely  related  by  an  hiftorian,  who 
lived  fo  near  to  him  in  point  of  time,  we  (hall 
ceafe  to  wonder  that  Ariftophanes  had  the  whole 
theatre  on  his  fide,  when  l'uch  ftories  were  in 
circulation  againft  the  chara&er  of  Socrates. 

As  I have  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  offer 
what  occurs  to  me  in  defence  of  Ariftophanes, 
who  appears  to  have  been  mod  unjuftly  accufed 
of  taking  bribes  for  his  attack  upon  Soprates, 
and  of  having  paved  the  way  for  the  cruel  fen- 
tence  by  which  he  fuffered  death,  I fhall  hero 
conclude  an  invidious  talk,  which  my  fubjedf, 
not  my  choice,  has  laid  upon  me. 

In  our  volume  of  Ariftophanes,  the  comedies 
are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  were  produced  : There  is  reafon 
to  think  that  The  Acharnenfians  was  the  firft  of 
its  author;  it  was  ached  in  the  laft  year  of 
Olymp.  LXXXV.  when  the  edi£t  was  reverfed 
which  prohibited  the  reprefentation  of  comedies  j. 
and  it  is  faid  that  Ariftophanes  brought  it  out  in 
the  name  of  Calliftratus  the  comedian. 

In  the  laft  year  cf  Olymp.  LXXXV1II.  he 
M 2 produced 
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produced  his  comedy  of  The  Knights , in  which 
he  perfonally  attacks  the  tribune  Cleon. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Olymp.  LXXXIX.  he 
produced  his  firft  comedy  of  The  Clouds , and  in 
the  year  following  his  fecond  of  that  title,  which 
is  now  in  our  hands,  and  ranks  as  third  in  the 
volume. 

In  the  fame  year  was  a<fted  his  comedy  of 
The  Wafts,  in  which  he  fatirizes  the  General 
Chares  for  his  condudt  in  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  Sicily. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Olymp.  XC.  we  may 
place  his  comedy  intitled  The  Peace.  In  the 
firft  of  Olymp.  XCI.  The  Lyjijlrata  j and  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame  Olympiad  that  of  The 
' Birds. 

The  Thefmophor iagufa:  or  Cerealia  Celebrante: 
and  Concionatrices , fall  within  the  period  of 
Olymp.  XCII.  before  the  death  of  Euripides, 
who  is  fatirized  in  the  former  of  thefe  pieces. 

The  Frogs  were  performed  in  the  laft  year  of 
Olymp.  XCIII.  after  the  death  of  Euripides. 

The  Plutus , which  completes  the  eleven  co- 
medies ft  ill  remaining,  and  the  laft,  to  which 
he  prenxed  his  own  name,  was  produced  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Olymp.  XCVII. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  we  owe  thefe 
remains  o;  1 ph.'jies  to  St.  Chryfoftom,  who 
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happily  refcued  this  valuable,  though  fmall,  por- 
tion of  his  favourite  author  from  his  more  fcru- 
pulous  Chriftian  contemporaries,  whofe  zeal 
was  fatally  too  fuccefsful  in  deftroying  every 
other  comic  author,  out  of  a very  numerous 
collection,  of  which  no  one  entire  fcene  now 
remains. 


N°  LXXVIII. 

I SHALL  now  proceed  to  mention  fome 
other  principal  Writers  of  the  old  comedy, 
of  whofe  works,  though  once  the  favourites  of 
the  Athenian  ftage,  few  memorials  furvive,  and 
thefe  fo  fmall  and  imperfect,  and  withal  fo  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  (confifting  only  of  fhort 
quotations  in  the  fcholiafts  and  grammarians) 
that  it  is  a tafk  to  coiled  them,  which  nothing 
would  compenfate  but  the  hope  of  being  in 
fome  degree  the  inftrument  of  faving  from  ab- 
folute  extin&ion  the  names  of  authors  once  fo 
illuftrious, 

Amipsias  was  a contemporary  of  Ariflopha- 
nes,  and  no  mean  rival  ; we  have  the  titles  of 
ten  comedies  of  this  author.  In  fome  of  thefe 
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his  fatire  was  perfonal,  but  all  of  them  feem  by 
their  titles  to  have  been  levelled  againft  the 
reigning  vices  of  his  time,  fuch  as  The  Game - 
y?£r.r,  The  Glutton , The  Beard  (in  which  he  in- 
veighed againft  the  hypocrify  and  affetShtion  of 
the  priefts  and  philofophers),  The  Adulterers , The 
Sappho  (wherein  the  morals  of  the  fair  fex  were 
expofed),  The  Pur/c,  a fecond  attack  upon  the 
gamefters,  and  The  PhilcfdphePs  Cloak , in  which 
it  is  underftood  he  glanced  pretty  feverelv  at 
Socrates. 

PlA-to  was  a comic  poet,  high  in  time  and 
charafter ; a collection  of  no  lefs  than  forty 
titles  of  his  comedies  has  been  made  by  the 
learned  MeUrfius,  but  very  few  fragments  of 
thefe  are  remaining.  Clemens  aflerts  that  Ari- 
ftophanes  and  Plato  were  mutually  charged  of 
borrowing  from  each  other,  which  in  one  fenfe 
makes  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  our  poet. 
He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  AJcibiades,  and 
very  honourably  mentioned  by  the  famous  Galen, 
by  Atnehaebs,  Clemens,  Julius  Pollux  and  Suidas. 
There  is  a fragment  containing  four  lines  and 
a half,  upon  a ftatue  of  Mercury  cut  by  Djeda- 
lus,  which  has  an  epigrammatic  neatnefs  and 
point  in  it,  tnat  induced  me  to  render  it  in 

rhime : 
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rhime  : He  add  relies  the  ftatue,  miftaking  it 
for  a living  figure : 

« Hoa  there ! who  art  thou  ? Anfwer  me— Art  dumb  ?’* 

<1  Warm  from  the  hand  of  Daedalus  I come  ; 

“ My  name  Mercurius,  and,  as  you  may  prove, 

“ A ftatue  ; but  his  ftatues  fpeak.  and  move.” 

Plato  wrote  a comedy  perfonally  againft  the 
General  Cleophon,  and  called  it  by  his  name 
there  are  others  of  the  fame  defeription  in  his 
catalogue,  and  fome  of  the  middle  fort . There 
are  a few  lines  upon  the  tomb  of  Themiftocles, 
which  have  a turn  of  elegant  and  pathetic  iim- 
plicity  in  them,  that  deferves  a better  tranflation 
than  I can  give. 

« On  the  T mb  of  ThemjloeUs-. 

“ By  the  Tea’s  margin,  on  the  watery  ftrand, 

<i  Thy  monument,  Themiftocles,  {hall  ftand  : 

<<  By  this  directed  to  thy  native  (hore 
“ The  merchant  {hall  convey  his  freighted  ftore ; 

“ And  when  our  fleets  are  fummon’d  to  the  fight, 

<<  Athens  ffin.il  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  fight.” 

The  following  fragment  of  a dialogue,  be- 
tween a father  and  a fophift,  under  whofe  tuition 
he  had  placed  his  fon,  probably  belonged  either 
to  the  comedy  called  The  Beard,  or  The  Philo~ 
fophe?-'s  Cloak : It  is  pretty  much  in  the  fpirit  of 
our  old  Englifh  drama. 

M 4 


“ Fat***- 
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“ Father. 

<f  Thou  haft  deftroy’d  the  morals  of  my  fon, 

<c  And  turn’d  his  mind,  not  fo  difpos'd,  to  vice, 

“ Unholy  pedagogue  ! With  morning  drams, 

« A filthy  cuftom  which  he  caught  from  thee, 

« Clean  from  his  former  praflice,  now  he  faps 
« His  youthful  vigour.  Is  it  thus  you  fchool  him  ? 

“ Sophist. 

<c  And  if  I did,  what  harms  him  ? Why  complain  you  j 
“ He  does  but  follow  what  the  wife  prefcribe, 

“ The  great  voluptuous  law  of  Epicurus, 

« Pleafure,  the  beft  of  all  good  things  on  earth  ; 

“ And  how  but  thus  can  pleafure  be  obtain'd  } 

“ Father. 

il  Virtue  will  give  it  him. 

“ Sophist. 

“ And  what  but  virtue 
11  Ts  our  philofophy  ? When  have  you  met 
“ One  of  our  feci  fluih’d  and  difguis’d  with  wine  ? 
tl  Or  one,  but  one  of  thofe  you  tax  fo  roundly, 

<t  On  whom  to  fix  a fault  i 

“ Father. 

“ Not  one,  but  all, 

<e  All  who  march  forth  with  fupercilious  brow 
“ High-arch’d  with  pride,  beating  the  city-rounds, 

»*  Like  conftables  in  queft  of  rogues  and  out-laws, 

To  find  that  prodigy  in  human  nature, 

A wife  and  perfefl  man  ! What  is  your  feieneg 
“ But  kitchen-feience  ? wifely  to  defcant 
“ Upon  the  choice  bits  of  a favoury  carp, 

“ h;id  prove  by  logic  that  his  fummum  tonn/r. 
j ,,t  in  liis  head ; there  you  cin  leTcro  well, 

c*  And^ 
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ft  And,  whilft  your  greybeards  wag,  the  gaping  gueft 
ft  Sits  wondering  nvitb  afoolijbfacf  of  praife. 

(Plato,  Com.) 

Crates,  by  birth  an  Athenian,  was  firft  an 
actor,  and  afterwards  a writer  of  the  old  co- 
medy; he  performed  the  principal  characters  in 
Cratinus’s  plays  and  was  the  great  rival  oi 
Ariftophanes’s  favourite  actors  Calliitratus  and 
Philonides ; we  have  the  titles  of  more  than 
twenty  comedies,  and  but  four  fmail  fragments 
of  this  author:  I have  fearched  for  his  remains 
more  diligently,  from  the  circumftance  of  hcs 
havino-  been  fo  celebrated  an  actor ; a pro- 

O 

feffion  which  centers  in  itfelf  more  gifts  *of 
nafure,  education,  art  and  ftudy,  than  any 
other.  His  comedies  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
a very  gay  and  facetious  caft ; and  the  author 
of  the  Prolegomena  to  Ariftophancs  informs  us, 
that  he  w’as  the  firft  who  introduced  a drunken 
charadter  on  the  Athenian  ftage ; to  this  anec- 
dote I give  credit,  becaufe  no  one  could  better 
know  how  entirely  fuch  an  attempt  depends 
upon  the  difcretion  and  addrefs  of  the  actor, 
who  has  fuch  a part  in  his  keeping:  It  is  plain 
the  experiment  fucceedcd,  becaufe  even  the  tra- 
gedians exhibited  fuch  characters  in  fucceeding 
times.  Modern  experience  fhews  us,  how  fub- 
ject  fuch  reprefentations  are  to  be  outraged ; 

the 
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the  performer  generally  forgetting,  or  not  know- 
ing,  that  his  own  fobriety  Ihould  keep  the 
drunkennefs  he  counterfeits  within  its  proper 
bounds.  Ariftotle  aferibes  to  Crates  another 
innovation  with  refpect  to  the  iambic  metre  of 
the  old  comedy,  which  he  made  more  free  2nd 
appofite  to  familiar  dialogue ; this  alfo  corre- 
fponds  with  the  natural  and  facetious  character 
of  his  drama.  I cannot  lay  the  four  fmall 
fragments  which  I have  collected  bear  that 
ftamp ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  a grave 
and  fententious  calf : One  of  them  is  an  obfer- 
vation  on  the  effects  of  poverty,  which  Horace 
has  either  literally  tranflated,  or  {truck  upon 
the  very  fame  thoughts  in  the  following  paf- 
fage : 

Non  habet  infelix  paupertas  efurius  in  f: 

S^uam  quod  ridiculos  'homines  facit. 

1 find  a fliort  ftricture  upon  the  gluttony  oC 
the  1 heflalians  ; a remark  upon  the  indecorum 
of  inviting  women  to  wedding  fuppers,  and 
making  riotous  entertainments  at  a ceremony 
which  modefty  would  recommend  to  pals  in 
private,  and  within  the  refpective  family  where 
it  occurs. 

The  laft  fragment  is  a fhort  but  touching 
picture  of  old  age,  and  the  vanity  of  human 

. wiihes : 


wifhes  : I think  the  turn  of  thought  and  expref- 
fion  extremely  beautiful. 

“ON  OLD  ACE. 

“ Thefe  (hrivell’d  finews  and  this  bending  frame, 

“ The  workmanlhip  of  time’s  ftrong  hand  proclaim ; 

“ Skill’d  to  reverie  what’er  the.gods  create, 

“ And  make  that  crooked  which  they  falhion  ftraight. 

“ Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die — or  elfe  to  be 
“ That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  fee : 

“ Age  then  we  all  prefer;  for  age  we  pray, 

“ And  travel  on  to  life’s  laft  ling’ring  day ; 

“ Then  linking  (lowly  down  from  worfe  to  worfe, 

“ Eind  heav’n’s  extorted  boon  our  greateft  curfe.” 

(Crates.) 

Phrynichus  was  a contemporary  of  Eupolis, 
and  a Writer  of  the  old  comedy;  a dramatic  poet 
of  the  firft  clafs  in  reputation  as  well  as  in  time. 
He  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tragic  poet  of  that  name. 
I find  the  titles  of  ten  comedies  of  his  writing; 
thefe  are  The  Ephialtes ; The  Beard , (the  fame 
title  with  that  of  Plato)  ; Saturn ; The  Revellers  ; 
The  Satyrs  ; The  Tragedians  ; The  Reclufe  ; The 
Muj'cs ; The  Briefly  and  The  Weeding-IVomen. 
We  have  no  other  guides  but  thefe  titles  to  guefs 
at  the  comedies  themfelves ; we  fee  however  by 
fome  of  them  what  fubjects  his  fatire  pointed  out 
to  the  fpeefators,  in  which  the  philofophcrs  had 
their  /hare  as  ufual ; and  by  certain  fragments  it 

appears, 


appears,  that  Alcibiades  was  alfo  treated  witn 
fome  perfonal  feverity. 

Pherecrates  is  the  next  author  I fhall  no- 
tice, a poet  famous  in  his  time,  and  whofe  cha- 
jafter  as  well  as  genius  defeends  to  us  with  the 
warmeft  teftimonies  of  high  authority.  His  ftile 
was  of  that  fort,  which  has  been  proverbially 
dignified  as  Mofi  Attic  : He  acquired  fuch  reputa- 
tion by  his  poems  as  well  as  plays,  that  the  me- 
tre he  ufed  was  called  by  pre-eminence  the  Phe- 
rccratian  JVlctve * Pie  was  no  lefs  excellent  in  his 
private  chara&er  than  in  his  poetical  one  ; he 
was  attached  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  ac- 
companied that  great  conqueror  in  his  expedi- 
tions ; he  lived  in  intimacy  with  Plato  at  Athens, 
and  in  fome  of  his  comedies  was  engaged  in 
warm  competition  with  Crates,  the  aclor  and 
author,  of  whom  I have  already  fpoken.  Suidas 
fays  he  wrote  feventeen  comedies,  and  the  titles 
of  thefe  are  ftill  exflant  : One  of  them,  viz.  The 
Pcafants,  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his  Prota- 
goras : Clemens  quotes  a paflage  from  his  De- 
fetters  of  great  elegance,  in  which  the  gods  are 
introduced  making  heavy  complaints  of  the 
frauds  put  upon  them  by  mankind  in  their  lacri- 
fices  and  oblations : This  poet  all'o  has  a per- 
Cnal  ftroke  at  the  immoral  character  of  Alci- 
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Having  quoted  a paffage  from  Crates  on  die 
fubjedt  of  old  age,  I fhall  now  felect  one  from 
this  author  on  the  fame  ; and  if  the  reader  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve  how  thefe  celebrated  rivals  ex- 
prelfed  themfelves  on  a fimilar  fentiment,  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  comparifon. 

“ON  OLD  AGE. 

“ Age  is  the  heavieft  burthen  man  can  bear, 

“ Compound  of  difappointment,  pain  and  care; 

“ For  when  the  mind’s  experience  comes  at  length, 

“ It  comes  to  mourn  the  body’s  lofs  of  ftrength ; 

“ Refign’d  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days, 

“ Knowledge  juft  ripens  when  the  man  decays  ; 

“ One  ray  of  light  the  clofing  eye  receives, 

“ And  wifdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves.” 

(Pherecrates.) 

Pherecrates  intitled  one  of  his  comedies  The 
Tyranny  ; it  does  not  appear  what  particular  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  under  this  tide,  but  from  the 
following  fragment  he  feems  to  have  levelled 
fome  lhare  of  his  fatire  againft  the  fair  fex — 

“ Remark  how  wifely  antient  art  provides 
“ The  broad-brimm’d  cup  with  fiat  expanded  fules  j 
“ A cup  contriv’d  for  man’s  difereeter  ufe, 

“ And  fober  potions  of  the  generous  juice : 

“ Eut  woman's  more  ambitious  thirfty  foul 
“ Soon  long’d  to  revel  in  the  plenteous  bowl ; 

“ Deep  and  capacious  as  the  fwelling  hold 
“ Of  fome  (tout  bark  fl;e  fliap'd  the  hollow  mould, 

“ Then 
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“ Then  turning  out  a veflel  like  a tun, 

“ Simp’ring  exclaim'd — Obferve  ! I drink  but  one.’* 

(Pherecratis.) 

Athertreus  has  preferved  a confiderable  frag- 
ment from  this  author,  extracted  from  his  co- 
medy of  The  Miners , v/hich  I look  upon  to  be 
as  curious  a fpecimen  of  the  old  comedy  as  I 
have  met  with.  It  is  a very  luxuriant  deferip- 
tion  of  the  riches  and  abundance  of  fome  former 
times  to  which  he  alludes,  ftrongly  dafhed  with 
comic  flrokes  of  wrild  extravagance  and  hyper- 
bole. Thefe  Miners  were  probably  the  chorus 
of  the  drama,  which  no.  doubt  was  of  a fatirical 
fort,  and  pointed  at  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  By 
the  mention  made  of  Plutus  in  the  firft  line,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  thefe  Mines  were  of  gold,  and 
probably  the  deity  of  that  precious  metal  was 
one  of  the  perfons  of  the  drama. 

From  the  MINERS  of  Pherecrates. 

“ The  days  of  Plutus  were  the  days  of  gold  j 
“ The  feafon  of  high  feeding  and  good  cheer  : 

“ Rivers  of  goodly  beef  and  brewis  ran 
“ Boiling  and  bubbling  thro’  the  fteaming  (Ireets, 

“ With  iflands  of  fat  dumplings,  cut  in  fops 
“ And  flippery  gobbets,  moulded  into  mouthfuls, 

“ That  dead  men  might  have  fwallow’d  ; floating  tripes 
“ And  fleets  of  laufages  in  lufeious  morfels 
“ Stuck  to  the  banks  like  oyfters ; Here  and  there, 

“ For 


“ For  relifhers,  a falt-filh  feafon'd  high 
it  Swam  down  the  favoury  tide : When  foon  behold  5 
<c  The  portly  gammon  failing  in  full  Hate 
« Upon  his  fmoaking  platter  heaves  in  fight, 

<«  Encompafs’d  with  his  bandoliers  like  guards, 

« And  convoy'd  by  huge  bowls  of  frumenty, 

»<  That  with  their  generous  odours  fcent  the  air.’* 

••  — You  dagger  me  to  tell  of  thefe  good  days, 

<<  And  yet  to  live  with  us  on  our  hard  fare. 

When  death’s  a deed  as  eafy  as  to  drink.” 

“ If  your  mouth  waters  now,  what  had  it  done, 

“ Cou'd  you  have  feen  our  delicate  fine  thrulhes 
“ Hot  from  the  fpit,  with  myrtle-berries  cramm'd, 

“ And  larded  well  with  celandine  and  parfiey, 

“ Bob  at  your  hungry  lips,  crying — Come  eat  me! 

“ Nor  was  this  all ; for  pendant  over-head 
“ The  faireft  choiceft  fruits  in  clufters  hung ; 

“ Girls  too,  young  girls  juft  budding  into  bloom, 

“ Clad  in  tranfparent  vefts,  ftood  near  at  hand 
“ To  ferve  us  with  frefh  rofes  and  full  cups 
“ Of  rich  and  fragrant  wine,  of  which  one  glafs 
“ No  fooner  was  dilpatch’d,  than  ftrait  behold  ! 

“ Two  goblets,  frefh  and  fparkling  as  the  firft, 

“ Provok’d  us  to  repeat  the  encreafing  draught. 

“ Away  then  with  your  ploughs,  we  need  them  not, 

“ Your  fcythes,  your  fickles,and  your  pruning  hooks  5 
“ Away  with  all  your  trumpery  at  once  ! 

“ Seed-time  and  harreft-home  and  vintage  wakes— 

“ Your  holidays  are  nothing  worth  to  us. 

,c  Our  l ivers  roil  with  luxury,  our  vats 
“ O'erflow  with  nefifar,  which  providing  Jove 
“ Showers  down  by  catarafls  ; die  very'  gutters 
“ From  our  houfe-tops  ipout  wine,  vaft  forefts  wave 
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cc  Whole  very  leaves  drop  fatnefs,  fmoaking  viands 

tc  Like  mountains  rife — All  nature’s  one  great  feaflr* 

Amphis,  the  fon  of  Amphicrates  an  Athenian, 
was  a celebrated  comic  poet : We  have  the  titles 
of  one  and  twenty  comedies,  and  he  probably 
wrote  many  more  : By  thefe  titles  it  appears  that 
he  wrote  in  the  fatirical  vein  of  the  old  comedy, 
and  I meet  with  a ftroke  at  his  contemporary 
Plato  the  philofopher.  He  has  a play  intitled 
The  Seven  Chiefs  agalnfl  Thebes , which  is  pro- 
bably a parody  upon  ATchylus,  and  proves  that 
he  wrote  after  the  perfonal  drama  was  prohi- 
bited: There  is  another  called  The  Dicers ; and 
by  feveral  fcattered  pafTages  he  appears  to  have 
expofed  the  perfons  of  drunkards,  gamefters, 
courtefans,  parafites,  and  other  vicious  characters 
of  his  time,  with  great  moral  feverity : There 
are  alfo  two  comedies,  intitled  Women's  Love  and 
Women's  Tyranny. 

Hermitpus  was  a writer  of  the  old  comedy, 

and  an  Athenian.  No  lefs  than  forty  comedies 

are  given  to  this  author  by  Suidas ; he  attacks 

Pericles  for  his  diffolute  morals,  and  in  one  of 

his  plays  calls  him  King  of  the  Satyrs , advifing 

him  to  afl'ume  the  proper  attributes  of  his  Iafci- 

vious  character : He  was  the  fon  of  Lyfides,  and 

the  brother  of  Myrtilus,  a comic  writer  alfo. 

« 

. Hipparchus, 
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Hipparchus,  Philonides  and  Theopom- 
pus  complete  the  lift  of  poets  of  the  old  comedy. 
Philonides,  before  he  became  a votary  of  the 
mufe,  followed  the  trade  of  a fuller,  and,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  word  of  Ariftophanes,  was  a very 
filly  vulgar  fellow,  illiterate  to  a proverb.  Athe- 
naeus  and  Stobaeus  have  however  given  us  fome 
fhort  quotations,  which  by  no  means  favour 
this  account,  and  it  is  probable  there  was  more 
fatire  than  truth  in  Ariftophanes’s  character  of 
him.  Theopompus  is  defcribed  as  a man  of  ex- 
cellent morals,  and  though  he  was  long  afflicted 
with  a defluxion  in  his  eyes,  which  put  him  from 
his  ftudies,  time  has  preferved  the  titles  of 
twenty-four  comedies  of  his  compofing:  Very 
little  remains  upon  record  either  of  him  or  his 
works. 

One  fttort  fragment  of  Philonides  is  all  that 
remains  of  his  works,  and  it  is  a fpecimen  which 
convinces  me  that  we  mull:  not  always  take  the 
character  of  a poet  from  a contemporary  wit, 
engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies. 

Fragment  of  PHILONIDES. 

“ Becaufe  I hold  the  laws  in  due  refpeft, 

“ And  fear  to  be  unjuft,  am  I a coward  ? 

“ Meek  let  me  be  to  all  the  friends  of  truth, 

“ And  only  terrible  amongft  its  foes.” 


VOL.  III. 
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Soli  aquus  rvir(uli  atque  eju:  atnicis. 

I 

I now  take  leave  of  what  is  properly  called 
The  Old  Comedy  : In  the  further  profccution  of 
this  work  (if  that  (hall  be  permitted  to  me)  it 
is  my  intention  to  review  the  writers  of  the 
Middle , and  conclude  with  thofe  of  the  Nriv 
Comedy. 

I 


N"  LXXIX.' 

PREJUDICE  is  fo  wide  a word,  that  if 
we  would  have  ourfelves  underftood,  we 
muft  always  ufe  feme  auxiliary  term  with  it 
to  define  our  meaning:  Thus  when  we  fpeak 
of  national  prejudices,  prejudices  of  education, 
or  religious  prejudices,  by  compounding  our 
expreilion  we  convey  ideas  very  different  from 
each  other. 

National  prejudice  is- by  fome  called  a virtue, 
but  the  virtue  of  it  confifts  only  in  the  proper 
application  and  moderate  degree  of  it.  It  muft 
be  confefled  a happy  attachment,  which  can 
reconcile  the  Laplander  to  his  freezing  fnows, 
and  the  African  to  his  fcorching  fun.  There 
are  fome  portions  of  the  globe  fo  partially  en- 
dowed 
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dowed  by  Providence  with  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, that  were  it  not  for  this  prejudice  to 
the  natale  folum , the  greater  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable world  would  be  a fcene  of  envy  and 
repining.  National  prediledtion  is  in  this  fenfc 
a blefiing,  and  perhaps  a virtue  ; but  if  it  ope- 
rates otherwife  than  in  the  beft  fcnfe  of  its  defi- 
nition, it  perverts  the  judgment,  and  in  fome 
cafes  vitiates  the  heart.  It  is  an  old  faying,  that 
charity  begins  at  home , but  this  is  no  reafon  it 
fhould  not  go  abroad  : A man  fhould  live  with 
the  world  as  a citizen  of  the  world ; he  may 
have  a preference  for  the  particular  quarter,  or 
fquarc,  or  even  alley  in  which  he  lives,  but  he 
fhould  have  a generous  feeling  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  ; and  if  in  his  rambles  through 
this  great  city  (the  world)  he  may  chance 
upon  a man  of  a different  habit,  language  or 
complexion  from  his  own,  ftill  he  is  a feliow- 
citizen,  a fhort  fojourner  in  common  with  him- 
felf,  fubjeci  to  the  fame  wants,  infirmities  and 
neceflities,  and  one  that  has  a brother’s  claim 
upon  him  for  his  charity,  candour  and  relief. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  no  traveller  would  leave 
his  own  country  without  thefe  impreflion',  and 
it  would  be  ftill  Letter  if  all  who  live  in  it  would 
adopt  them ; but  as  an  Obfcrvcr  of  mankind 
(Jet  me  I peak  it  to  the  honour  of  my  country- 

•N  2 men) 
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men)  I have  very  little  to  reproach  them  with 
on  this  account : It  would  be  hard  if  a nation, 
more  addiXed  to  travel  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope) had  not  rubbed  off  this  ruff  of  the  foul  in 
their  excurfions  and  collifions ; it  would  be  an 
indelible  reproach,  if  a people,  fo  bleft  at  home, 
were  not  benevolent  abroad.  Our  ingenious 
neighbours  the  French  are  lefs  agreeable  suefts 
than  hofts : I am  afraid  their  national  prejudices 
reach  a little  beyond  candour  in  mod  cafes,  and 
they  are  too  apt  to  indulge  a vanity)  which  does 
not  become  fo  enlightened  a nation,  by  fhutting 
their  eyes  againft  every  light  except  their  own; 
but  I do  a violence  to  my  feelings,  when  I ex- 
prefs  myfelf  unfavourably  of  a people,  with  whom 
we  have  long  been  implicated  in  the  mod  ho- 
nourable of  all  connexions,  the  mutual  purfuits 
of  literary  fame,  and  a glorious  emulation  in 
arts  and  fciences. 

Prejudices  of  education  are  lefs  dangerous 
than  religious  prejudices,  lefs  common  than  na- 
tional ones,  and  more  excufable  than  any ; in 
general  they  are  little  elfe  than  ridiculous  habits, 
which  cannot  obtain  much  in  a country  where 
public  education  prevails,  and  luch  as  a com- 
merce with  the  world  can  hardly  fail  to  cure: 
They  are  charaXeriftic  of  feraglio  princes  ; the 
property  of  fequeftered  beings,  who  live  in 
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celibacy  and  retirement,  contracted  in  childhood 
and  confirmed  by  age : A man,  v/ho  has  parted 
his  life  on  fhipboard,  will  pace  the  length  of 
his  quarter-deck  on  the  terrace  before  his  houfe, 
were  it  a mile  in  length. 

Thefe  are  harmlefs  peculiarities,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious to  experience  that  prejudices  of  a very 
evil  nature  may  be  contracted  by  habits  of  edu- 
cation ; and  the  very  defective  ftate  of  the  po- 
lice, which  is  fufrered  yet  to  go  on  without  re- 
form in  and  about  our  capital,  furnithes  too 
many  examples  of  our  fatal  inattention  to  the 
morals  of  our  infant  poor  : Amongft  the  many 
wretched  culprits  who  fuffer  death  by  the  law', 
how  many  are  there,  who,  when  Handing  at 
the  bar  to  receive  fentence  of  execution,  might 
urge  this  plea  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt ! 

tc  This  aCtion  which  you  are  pleafed  to  term 
tc  criminal,  I have  been  taught  to  confider  as 
“ meritorious  : The  arts  of  fraud  and  thieving, 
“ by  which  I gained  my  living,  are  arts  in- 
“ Hilled  into  me  by  my  parents,  habits  wherein 
“ I was  educated  from  my  infancy,  a trade  to 
“ which  I was  regularly  bred:  If.  thefe  are 
u things  not  to  be  allowed  of,  and  a violation 
tc  of  the  laws,  it  behoved  the  law's  to  prevent 
them,  rather  than  to  punifh  them ; for  I can- 
“ not  fee  the  equity  of  putting  me  to  death  for 
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il  aitions,  which,  if  your  police  had  taken  any 
<c  charge  of  me  in  my  infancy,  I never  had 
“ committed.  If  you  would  fecure  yourfelves 
tC  from  receiving  wrong,  you  fhould  teach  us 
<c  not  to  do  wrong ; and  this  might  eafily  be 
<c  effeited,  if  you  had  any  eye  upon  your  parifh 
“ poor.  F or  my  part,  I was  born  and  bred  in 
tl  the  parifh  of  Saint  Giles  ; my  parents  kept  a 
“ fhop  for  the  retail  of  gin,  and  old  rags  ; 
u chriftening  I had  none;  a church  I never 
<c  entered,  and  no  parifh  officer  ever  vifited  our 
“ habitation:  If  he  had  done  fo,  he  would  have 
“ found  a.feminary  of  thieves  and  pick-pockets, 
“ a magazine  of  flolen  goods,  a houfe  of  call 
<c  where  nightly  depredators  met  together  to 
cc  compare  accounts,  and  make  merry  over  their 
“ plunder  : Amongft  thefe  and  by  thele  I was 
iC  educated  ; I obeyed  them  as  my  mailers,  and 
tc  I looked  up  to  them  as  ray  examples  : I be- 
tc  lieved  them  to  be  great  men  ; I heard  them 
tc  recount  their  actions  with  glory  ; I faw  them 
u die  like  heroes,  and  I attended  their  execu- 
tc  tions  with  triumph.  It  is  now  my  turn  to 
u fuffer,  and  I hope  I fhall  not  prove  myfelf 
tc  unworthy  of  the  calling  in  which  I have  been 
<c  brought  up : If  there  be  any  fault  in  my 
conduit,  the  fault  is  yours ; for,  being  the 
“ child  of  poverty,  I was  the  fon  of  the  public  : 
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« jf  there  be  any  honour,  it  is  my  own ; for  I 
<c  have  a£ted  up  to  my  inftructions  in  all  things, 
« anJ  faithfully  fulfilled  the  purpoles  of  my 
<c  education.” 

I cannot  excufe  myfelf  from  touching  upon 
one  more  prejudice,  which  may  be  called  na- 
tural, or  felf-prejudice  : Under  correction  of  the 
Dampers  I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
a certain  portion  of  this  is  a good  quickener  in 
all  conftitutions ; being  feafonably  applied,  it 
2cts  like  the  fpur  in  the  wing  of  the  oftrich, 
and  keeps  induftry  awake  : Being  of  the  nature 
of  all  volatiles  and  provocatives,  the  merit  of 
it  confifts  in  the  moderation  and  diferetion 
which  adminifler  it:  If  a man  rightly  knows 
himfelf,  he  may  be  called  wife  •,  if  he  juftly 
confides  in  himfelf,  he  may  be  accounted  happy  ; 
but  if  he  keeps  both  this  knowledge  and  this 
confidence  to  himfelf,  he  will  neither  be  lefs 
wife  nor  lefs  happy  for  fo  doing  : If  there  are 
any  fecrets,  which  a man  ought  to  keep  from 
his  nearefl:  friends,  this  is  one  of  them.  If 
there  were  no  better  reafon  why  a man  fhould 
not  vaunt  himfelf,  but  becaufe  it  is  robbing  the 
poor  mountebanks  of  their  livelihood,  methinks 
it  would  be  reafon  enough  : If  he  mull  think 
aloud  upon  fuch  occafions,  let  him  lock  himfelf 
into  his  clofet,  and  take  it  out  in  foliloquy:  If 
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he  likes  the  found  of  his  own  praifes  there, 
and  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  belief  of  them, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  try  their  effect 
upon  other  people. 

Ventidius  is  the  modefteft  of  all  men;  he 
blufhes  when  he  fees  himfelf  applauded  in  the 
public  papers ; he  has  a better  reafon  for  blufh- 
ing  than  the  world  is  aware  of ; he  knows 
himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  what  he  reads. 

It  feems  a matter  pretty  generally  agreed 
between  all  tellers  and  hearers  of  ftories,  that 
one  party  fhall  work  by  the  rule  of  addition, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  fubftradtion : In  molt 
narratives,  where  the  relater  is  a party  in  the 
fcene,  I have  remarked  that  the  fays-I  has  a 
decided  advantage  in  a dialogue  over  the  fays- 
he ; few  people  take  an  under-part  in  their 
own  fable.  There  is  a falvo,  however,  which 
fome  gentlemen  make  ufe  of  (but  I cannot 
recommend  it)  of  hooking  in  a word  to  their 
own  advantage,  with  the  preface  of  1 think  I 
may  fay  without  vanity — and  after  all,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  vanity  of  it,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  fay  it  at  all. 

I knew  a gentleman  who  poffefl'ed  more  real 
accomplifhments,  than  fall  to  one  man’s  lot  in  a 
thoufand  ; he  was  an  excellent  painter,  a fine 
mufician,  a good  fcholar,  and  more  than  all  a 

very 
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very  worthy  man — but  he  could  not  ride  : It 
fo  happened,  that  upon  a morning’s  airing  I 
detected  him  in  the  attempt  of  mounting  on 
the  back  of  a little  pony,  no  taller  than  his 
whip,  and  as  quiet  as  a lamb  : Two  flout 
fellows  held  the  animal  by  the  head,  whilft  my 
friend  was  performing  a variety  of  very  inge- 
nious manoeuvres  for  lodging  himfelf  upon  the 
faddle  by  the  aid  of  a ftirrup,  which  nearly 
touched  the  ground:  I am  afraid  I fmiled, 
when  I ought  not  fo  to  have  done,  for  it  is 
certain  it  gave  offence  to  my  worthy  friend, 
who  foon  after  joined  me  on  his  pony,  which 
he  affured  me  was  remarkably  vitious,  particu- 
larly at  mounting ; but  that  he  had  been  giving 
him  fome  proper  difcipline,  which  he  doubted 
not  would  cure  him  of  his  evil  tricks  ; ir  for 
you  may  think  what  you  pleafe,”  adds  he, 
“ of  my  painting,  or  my  mulic,  or  any  other 
“ little  talent  you  are  pleafed  to  credit  me  for ; 
<c  the  only  art,  which  I really  pique  myfelf 
“ upon — is  the  art  of  riding.” 
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To  the  OBSERVER. 

S I R, 

I AM  a plain  man  without  pretenfions,  and 
lead  a retired  life  in  the  country  : The  fports 
of  the  feafon,  a fmall  farm,  which  I hold  in  my 
own  hands,  and  a pretty  good  kitchen  garden, 
jn  which  I take  amufement,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  Englifii  books,  have  hitherto  made  my  life, 
though  it  is  that  of  a bachelor,  pafs  ofr  with  more 
than  tolerable  comfort.  By  this  account  of  mv 
time  you  will  perceive  that  moft  of  my  enjoy- 
ments depend  upon  the  weather  ; and  though 
the  wear-and-tear  of  age  may  have  made  me 
more  fenfible  to  the  feafons  than  I have  been, 
yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that  our  climate  in 
England  is  as  much  altered  for  the  worfe,  as  mv 
conftitution  may  be.  I do  not  pretend  to  reafon 
upon  natural  caufes,  but  fpcak  upon  obfervation 
only  ; for  by  an  exadt  journal  ol  my  time  (which 
I keep  more  for  a check  upon  my  actions  than 
for  any  importance  which  appertains  to  them) 
I can  find  that  I am  obliged  to  my  book's  for 
helping  me  through  more  rainy  hours  in  the 
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courfe  of  years  laft  paft,  than  I have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be,  or  indeed  than  I could  wifh  ; for 
you  muft  know  I never  read,  when  I can  amule 
myfelf  out  of  doors. 

My  fludies  are  but  trifling,  for  I am  no  fcho- 
lar,  but  in  bad  weather  and  dark  evenings  they 
have  ierved  to  fill  up  time;  a very  little  difcou- 
ragement  however  fuffices  to  put  me  out  of  con- 
ceit with  my  books,  and  I have  thoughts  of  lay- 
ing them  totally  on  the  fhelf,  as  foon  as  ever  I 
can  provide  loine  harmlefs  lubftitute  in  then 
place  : This  you  fee  is  not  fo  eafy  for  me  to  do, 
beinz;  a folitary  man,  and  one  that  hates  drinking, 
efpecially  by  myfelf;  add  to  this  that  I fmoke  no 
tobacco,  and  have  more  reafons  than  I chufe  to 
explain  againft  engaging  in  the  nuptial  Hate : 
My  houfekeeper  it  is  true  is  a decent  converfable 
woman,  and  plays  a good  game  at  all-fours  ; and 
I had  begun  to  fill  up  an  hour  in  her  company, 
till  I was  furprized  unawares  by  a neighbour, 
who  is  a wag  and  has  never  ceafed  jeering  me 
upon  it  ever  fince  : I took  next  to  making  nets 
for  my  currant  bufhes,  but  alas ! I have  worked 
myfelf  out  of  all  employ  and  am  got  weary  of 
the  trade  : I have  thought  of  making  fifhing- 
rods ; but  I have  a neighbour  fo  tenacious  of 
his  trout,  that  I fhould  only  breed  a quarrel,  and 
fifh  in  troubled  waters,  were  I to  attempt  it.  1 o 
I make 
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make  fhort  of  my  ftory,  Sir,  I have  been  obliged 
after  many  efforts  to  go  back  to  my  books,  tho’ 
I have  loft  all  the  little  relifh  I had  for  them  ever 
fince  I have  been  honoured  with  the  vifits  of  a 
learned  gentleman,  who  is  lately  fettled  in  my 
neighbourhood.  He  mull  be  a prodigious  fcho- 
lar,  for  I believe  in  my  confcience  he  knows 
every  thing  that  ever  was  written,  and  every 
body  that  ever  writes.  He  has  taken  a world  of 
kind  pains  I mull  confefs  to  fet  me  right  in  a 
thoufand  things,  that  I was  ignorant  enough  to 
be  pleafed  with : He  is  a fine  fpoken  man,  and 
in  fpite  of  my  ftupidity  has  the  patience  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  faults  and  blunders  of  every 
author  in  his  turn : When  he  fhews  them 
to  me,  I fee  them  as  clear  as  day,  and  never 
take  up  the  book  again ; he  has  now  gone 
pretty  nearly  through  my  whole  neft  of  fhelves, 
pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  what  I like  a fool 
never  faw  before,  nor  ever  fhculd  have  feen 
but  for  him.  I ufed  to  like  a Spectator  now  and 
then,  and  generally  fought  out  for  Clio , which  I 
was  told  were  Mr.  Addifon’s  papers  ; but  I have 
been  in  a grofs  miftake,  to  lofe  my  time  with  a 
man  that  cannot  write  common  Englifh  ; for  my 
friend  has  proved  this  to  me  out  of  a fine  book, 
three  times  as  big  as  the  Spectator  and,  which  is 
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more,  this  great  book  is  made  by  a foreign  gen- 
tleman, who  writes  and  fpeaks  clear  another  lan- 
guage from  Mr.  Addifon  ; furely  he  mull  he  a 
dunce  indeed,  who  is  to  be  taught  his  mother 
tongue  by  a ftranger  ! I was  apt  to  be  tickled 
with  fome  of  our  Englifh  poets,  Dryden  and 
Pope  and  Milton,  and  one  Gray,  that  turns  out 
to  be  a very  contemptible  fellow  truly,  for  he 
has  (hewn  me  all  their  fecret  hiftories  in  print, 
written  by  a learned  man  greater  than  them  all 
put  together,  and  now  I would  not  give  a rufh 
for  one  of  them  ; I could  find  in  my  heart  to 
fend  Brfl  and  all  his  books  to  the  devil.  As  for 
all  the  writers  now  living,  my  neighbour,  who 
by  the  way  has  a hand  in  reviewing  their  works 
allures  me  he  can  make  nothing  of  them,  and 
indeed  I wonder  that  a man  of  his  genius  will 
have  any  thing  to  fay  to  them.  It  was  my  cuf- 
tom  to  read  a chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible  on  a 
Sunday  night;  but  there  I am  wrong  again;  I 
(hall  not  enter  upon  the  fubjedt  here,  but  it  won’t 
do,  that  I am  convinced  of,  Sir ; it  pofitively 
will  not  do. 

The  reafon  of  my  writing  to  you  at  all  is  only 
to  let  you  know,  that  I received  a volume  of 
your  Obferver  by  the  coach  ; my  friend  has  call 
his  eye  over  it,  and  I have  returned  it  by  the 
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waggon,  which  he  fays  is  the  fittefi;  conveyance 
for  wade  paper. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 
Rl'STICUS. 

I fhall  give  no  other  anfwer  to  my  correfpon- 
dent  but  to  lament  his  lofs  of  fo  innocent  a re-* 
fource  as  reading,  which  I fufpect  his  new  ac- 
quirements will  hardly  compenfate.  I Hill  think 
that  half  an  hour  pafled  with  Mr.  Addifon  over 
a Spectator,  notwithftanding  all  his  falfe  gram- 
mar, or  even  with  one  of  the  poets,  notwith-* 
Handing  their  infirmities,  might  be  as  well  em- 
ployed as  in  weaving  nets  for  the  currant-bufhes, 
or  playing  at  all-fours  with  his  houfekeeper.  No 
man  has  a right  to  complain  of  the  critic,  whofe 
lagacity  difeovers  inaccuracies  in  a favourite  au- 
thor, and  fome  readers  may  probably  be  edified 
by  fuch  difeoveries  ; but  the  bulk  of  them,  like 
my  correfpondent  Rufticus,  will  get  nothing  but 
difguft  by  the  information  : Every  man’s  work 
is  fair  game  for  the  critic  but  let  the  critic 
beware  that  his  own  production  is  not  open  to 
retaliation.  As  for  our  late  ingenious  bio- 
grapher of  the  poets,  when  I compare  his  life  of 
Savage  with  that  of  Gray,  I mull  own  he  has 
exalted  the  low,  and  brought  down  the  lofty; 
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with  what  juftice  he  has  done  this  the  world 
mud  judge.  On  the  part  of  our  authors  now 
living,  whom  the  learned  gentleman  in  the  letter 
condemns  in  the  lump,  I have  only  this  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  worfe  they  fare  now,  the  better 
they  will  fucceed  with  pofterity  ; for  the  critics 
love  the  fport  too  well  to  hunt  any  but  thofe, 
who  can  ftand  a good  chace  ; and  authors  are  the 
only  objefts  in  nature,  which  are  magnified  by 
diftance  and  diminifhed  by  approach  : Let  the 
illuftrious  dead  change  places  with  the  illuftrious 
living,  and  they  fliall  efcape  no  better  than  they 
have  done  who  make  room  for  them  ; the  more 
merit  they  bring  amongft  u?,  the  heavier  the  tax 
they  fhall  pay  for  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  a moment  that  Shakefpear 
was  now  an  untried  poet,  and  opened  his  career 
with  any  one  of  his  beft  plays : The  next 

morning  ufhers  into  the  world  the  following,  or 
fomething  like  the  following,  critique. 

“ Laft  night  was  prefented  for  the  firft  time  a 
“ tragedy  called  Othello  or  the  Moor  of  Venice , 
“ avowedly  the  production  of  Mr.  William 
“ Shakefpear , the  a£tor.  This  gentleman’s  re- 
41  putation  in  his  profeffion  is  of  the  mediocre 
“ fort,  and  we  predidt  that  his  prefent  tragedy 

will  not  add  much  to  it  in  any  way. — Medi- 
“ ocribus  effe  poeth — the  reader  can  fiipply  the 
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tc  reft — verb.  flap.  As  we  profefs  ourfelves  to  be 
tc  friendly  to  the  players  in  general,  we  fhall  re- 
<c  ferve  our  fuller  critique  of  this  piece,  till 
“ after  its  third  night ; for  we  bold  it  very  fluff" 
tc  of  the  confluence  (to  ufe  Mr.  Shakefpear’s  own 
“ words)  not  to  war  againft  the  poet’s  purfe 
<c  though  we  might  apply  the  author’s  quaint 
w conceit  to  himfelf — 

“ Who  jleah  his  purfe,  fie  ah  trajh ; 'tis  feme  thing  ; 
“ no  thing. 

“ In  this  laft  reply  we  agree  with  Mr.  Shake- 
a fpear  that  ’ tis  nothing , and  our  philofophy  tells 
“ us  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

“ For  the  plot  of  this  tragedy  the  mod  we  can 
u fay  is,  that  it  is  certainly  of  the  moving  fort, 
“ for  it  is  here  and  there  and  every  where  ; a 
“ kind  of  theatrical  hocus-pocus  ; a creature  of 
“ the  pye-ball  breed,  like  Jacob’s  muttons,  be- 
u tween  a black  ram  and  a white  ewe.  It 
“ brought  to  our  mind  the  children’s  game  of — 
<c  I love  my  love  with  an  A — with  this  difference 
“ only,  that  the  young  lady  in  this  play  loves 
“ her  love  with  a B,  bccaufie  he  is  black— 
“ Rifium  teneatis  ? 

“ There  is  one  l ago,  a bloody-minded  fellow', 
u who  ftabs  men  in  the  dark  behind  their  backs ; 
« now  this  is  a thing  wre  hold  to  be  moft  vile 
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t{  and  ever-to-be  abhorred*  Othello  fmothers 
“ his  white  wife  in  bed;  our  readers  may  think 
“ this  a fhabby  kind  of  an  adtion  for  a general 
tc  of  his  high  calling  ; but  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 
<c  ferve  that  it  ' {hews  fome  fpirit  at  leaft  in 
“ Othello  to  attack  the  enemy  in  her  Jlrong 
tc  quarters  at  once.  There  was  an  incident  of 
“ a pocket-handkerchief,  which  Othello  called  out 
“ for  moft  luftily,  and  we  were  rather  forry  that 
“ his  lady  could  not  produce  it,  as  we  might 
“ then  have  feen  one  handkerchief  at  leaft 
“ emploved  in  the  tragedy.  There  were  fome 
lc  vernacular  phrafes,  which  caught  our  ear,  fuch 
“ as  where  the  black  damns  his  wife  twice  in  a 
tc  breath — Oh  damn  her , damn  her  ! — which  we 
“ thought  favoured  more  of  the  language  fpoken 
“ at  the  doors,  than  zuithin  the  doors  of  the 
“ theatre;  but  when  we  recollect  that  the  author 
“ ufed  to  amufe  a leifure  hour  with  calling  up 
u gentlemen’s  coaches  after  the  play  was  over, 
“ before  he  was  promoted  to  take  a part  in  it, 
“ we  could  readily  account  for  old  habits.  Tho’ 
“ we  have  feen  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  kill 
“ themfelves  on  the-ftage,  yet  we  muft  give  the 
<c  author  credit  for  the  new  way  in  which  his 
<c  hero  puts  himfelf  out  of  the  world  : Othello, 
w having  fmothered  his  wife,  and  being  taken  up 
“ by  the  officers  of  the  ftate,  prepares  to  difpatch 
"Vox..  III.  O « himfetf 
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£C  himfelf  and  efcape  from  the  hands  of  juftice  ; 
“ to  bring  this  about,  he  begins  a ftory  about  his 
<l  killing  a man  in  Aleppo,  which  he  illuftrates 
<(  par  example  by  ftabbing  himfelf,  and  fo  winds 
<£  up  his  ftory  and  his  life  in  the  fame  moment. 
<c  The  author  made  his  appearance  in  the  perfon 
11  of  one  Brabantio  an  old  man,  who  makes  his 
“ firft  entry  from  a window ; this  occafioned 
*c  fome  rifibility  in  the  audience  : The  part  is  of 
an  inferior  kind,  and  Mr.  Shakefpear  was 
<£  more  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  brethren, 
tc  than  to  his  own,  for  carrying  his  play  through. 
<c  Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  the  paflion 
<c  of  jealoufy,  on  which  the  plot  turns,  fo  proper 
*c  for  tragedy  as  comedy,  and  we  would  recom- 
tc  mend  to  the  author,  if  his  piece  furvives  its 
<c  nine  nights,  to  cut  it  down  to  a farce  and 
<l  ferve  it  up  to  the  public  cum  mica  falis  in  that 
<£  fbape.  After  this  fpecimen  ef  Mr.  William, 
“ Shakefpear’s  tragic  powers,  we  cannot  encou- 
“ rage  him  to  purfue  his  attempts  upon  Mel- 
“ pomene  ; for  there  is  a good  old  proverb,  which 
‘c  we  would  advife  him  to  bear  in  mind — ne  futor 
tc  ultra  crepidam — If  he  applies  to  his  friend  Bcn^ 
f*  he  will  turn  it  into  Englilh  for  him.” 
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N°  LXXXL 

^ j aHE  conduit  of  a young  lady,  who  is 
the  only  daughter  of  a very  worthy  fa- 
ther, and  fome  alarming  particulars  refpecting 
her  fituation  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
gave  occafion  to  me  for  writing  my  Paper, 
N°  XLV1.  in  which  I endeavour  to  point  out 
the  confequences  parents  have  to  apprehend  from 
novels,  which,  though  written  upon  moral 
plans,  may  be  apt  to  take  too  ftrong  a hold 
upon  young  and  fufceptible  minds,  efpecially  in 
the  fofter  fex,  and  produce  an  affe&ed  chara&er, 
where  we  w’iih  to  find  a natural  one. 

As  the  young  perfon  in  queftion  is  now 
happily  extricated  from  all  danger,  and  has  feen 
her  error,  I fhall  relate  her  ftory,  not  only  as 
it  contains  fome  incidents  which  are  amufing, 
but  as  it  tends  to  illuftrate  by  example  the  fe- 
veral  inftru&ions,  which  in  my  Paper  before 
mentioned  I endeavoured  to  convey. 

Sappho  is  the  only  child  of  Clemens , who  is  a 
widower  ; a paflionate  fondnefs  for  this  daughter, 
tempered  with  a very  fmall  fhare  of  obfervation 
or  knowledge  of  the  world,  determined  Clemens 
to  an  attempt  (which  has  feldom  been  found  to 

O 2 fucceedj 
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fucceed)  of  rendering  Sappho  a nrfracle  of  ac- 
complilhments,  by  putting  her  under  the  in- 
ftruftions  of  mafters  in  almoft  every  art  and 
fcience  at  one  and  the  fame  time:  His  houfe 
now  became  an  academy  of  muficians,  danc- 
ing-mailers, language-mafters,  drawing-mafters, 
geographers,  hiftorians,  and  a variety  of  infe- 
rior artifts  male  and  female;  all  thefe  ftudies 
appeared  the  more  defirable  to  Clemens,  from 
his  own  ignorance  of  them,  having  devoted  his 
life  to  bufinefs  of  a very  different  nature. 
Sappho  made  juft  as  much  progrefs  in  each, 
as  is  ufual  with  young  ladies  fo  attended  ; (he 
could  do  a little  of  moft  of  them,  and  talk  of 
all : She  could  play  a concerto  by  heart  with 
every  grace  her  mafter  had  taught  her,  note 
for  note,  with  the  precife  repetition  of  a barrel  - 
organ : She  had  ftuck  the  room  round  with 
drawings,  which  Clemens  praifed  to  the  Ikies, 
and  which  Sappho  affured  him  had  been  only 
touched  up  a little  by  her  mafter : She  could  tell 
the  capital  of  every  country,  when  he  queftioned 
her  out  of  the  newfpaper,  and  would  point  out 
the  very  fpot  upon  the  terreftrial  globe,  where 
Paris,  Madrid,  Naples  and  Conftantinople  ac- 
tually were  to  be  found:  She  had  as  much 
French  as  puzzled  Clemens,  and  would  have 
fwvcd  her  to  bey  blondc-lacc  and  Paris  netting 
7 at 
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at  a French  milliner’s;  nay,  fhe  had  gone  fo 
far  as  to  pen  a letter  in  that  language  to  a 
young  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  which  her 
mailer,  who  ftood  over  her  whilft  (he  wrote  it, 
declared  to  be  little  inferior  in  ftile  to  Madame 
Sevigne’s ; In  hiftory,  both  antient  and  modern, 
her  progrefs  was  proportionable ; for  Ihe  could 
run  through  the  twelve  Caefars  in  a breath,  and 
reckon  up  all  the  kings  from  the  conqueft  upon 
her  fingers  without  putting  one  out  of  place ; 
this  appeared  a prodigy  to  Clemens,  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  he  fairly  told  her  flic  was 
one  of  the  world’s  wonders ; Sappho  aptly  fet 
him  right  in  this  miftake,  by  alluring  him  that 
there  were  but  feven  wonders  in  the  world,  all 
of  which  fhe  repeated  to  him,  and  only  left  him 
more  convinced  that  Ihe  herfelf  was  defervedly 
the  eighth. 

There  was  a gentleman  about  fifty  years  old, 
a friend  of  Clemens,  who  came  frequently  to 
hisToufe,  and,  being  a man  of  talents  and  lei- 
fure,  wgs  fo  kind  as  to  take  great  pains  in  di- 
recting and  bringing  Sappho  forward  in  her 
ftudies : This  was  a very  acceptable  fervice  to 
Clemens,  and  the  vifits  of  Mufidorus  were  al- 
ways joyfully  welcomed  both  by  him  and 
Sappho  herfelf : Mufidorus  declared  himfclf 

overpajd  by  the  delight  it  gave  him  to  contcm- 
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plate  the  opening  talents  of  fo  promifing  a 
young  lady ; and  as  Sappho  was  now  of  years 
to  eftablifh  her  pretenfions  to  tafte  and  fenti- 
rnent,  Mufidorus  made  fuch  a felection  of  au- 
thors for  her  reading,  as  were  beft  calculated  to 
accomplifh  her  in  thofe  particulars  : In  fettling 
this  important  choice,  he  was  careful  to  put 
none  but  writers  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility  into 
her  hands;  interefting  and  affecting  tales  or 
novels  were  the  books  he  chiefly  recommended, 
which  by  exhibiting  the  faireft  patterns  of  female 
purity  (fuffermg  diftref;  and  even  death  itfelf 
from  the  attacks  of  licentious  paflion  in  the 
groffer  fex)  might  infpire  her  fympathetic  heart 
with  pity,  ana  guard  it  from  feduction  by  dif, 
playing  profligacy  in  its  raoft  odious  colours. 

Sappho’s  propenfity  to  theie  ftudies  fully 
anfwered  the  intentions  of  her  kind  director, 
and  fhe  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
works  of  fcntiment  and  pathos.  Muiidorus’s 
next  folicitude  was  to  form  her  {tile,  and  with 
this  view  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
carrying  on  a kind  of  probationary  correfpon- 
dence  with  her;  this  happy  expedient  fucceeded, 
beyond  expe£tation,  for  as  two  people,  who 
faw  each  other  every  day,  could  have  very 
little  matter  to  write  upon,  there  was  fo  much 
the  more  cxercife  for  invention ; and  fuch  was 

fhe 
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the  copioufnefs  and  fluency  of  expreflion  which 
fhe  became  miftrefs  of  by  this  ingenious  prac- 
tice, that  (he  could  fill  four  fides  of  letter  paper 
with  what  other  people  exprefs  upon  the  bade 
of  a card  : Clemens  once,  in  the  exultation  of 
his  heart,  put  a bundle  of  thefe  manuferipts 
into  my  hands,  which  he  confefled  he  did  not 
clearly  underftand,  but  neverthelefs  believed 
them  to  be  the  molt  elegant  things  in  the  lan- 
guage ; I fhall  give  the  reader  a fample  of  two 
of  them,  which  I drew  out  of  the  number,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  chance  ; they  were  carefully 
folded,  and  labelled  at  the  back  in  Sappho’s 
own  hand  as  follows,  Mufidorus  to  Sappho  of 
the  io tb  of  June-,  underneath  fhe  had  wrote 
with  a pencil  thefe  words  : 

PICTURESQUE  ! 

ELEGANT ! 

HAPPY  ALLUSION  TO  THE  SUN  ! 

King  david  not  to  be  compared  to  mu- 

SIDORUS. 

Here  follows  the  note,  and  I cannot  doubt 
but  the  reader  will  confefs  that  its  contents 
defer ve  all  that  the  label  exprefles, 

04 
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tc  June  the  IC th  T 785. 

tc  As  foon  as  I arofe  this  morning,  I di- 
<c  reded  my  eyes  to  the  caft,  and  demanded 
£c  of  the  fun,  if  he  had  given  you  my  gcod- 
“ morrow : This  was  my  parting  injunction 
“ laft  night,  when  I took  leave  of  him  in  the 
tc  weft,  and  he  this  moment  plays  his  beams 
*c  with  fo  particular  a luftre,  that  I am  fatisfied 
tc  he  has  fulfilled  my  commifiion,  and  faluted 
“ the  eyelids  of  Sappho : If  he  is  deferfbed  to 
‘c  come  forth  as  a bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber , 
u how  much  rather  may  it  be  faid  of  him, 
“ when  he  comes  forth  out  cf  year’s  ? I fhall 
tc  look  for  him  to  perform  his  journey  this  day 
“ with  a peculiar  glee ; I expect  he  will  not 
“ fuffer  a cloud  to  come  near  him,  and  I faall 
fC  not  be  furprized,  if  through  his  eagernefs  to 
tc  repeat  his  next  morning’s  falutation,  he  fhould 
<c  whip  his  fiery -footed  feeds  to  the  ivef  fome 
“ hours  before  their  time ; unlefs  indeed  you 
cc  ftieuid  walk  forth  whilft  he  is  defeending^, 
<c  and  he  ihould  delay  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 
“ to  look  back  upon  an  objedt  fo  pleafing. 
“ You  fee  therefore,  mod  amiable  Sappho, 
“ that  unlefs  you  fulfil  your  engagement,  and 
iC  confent  to  repeat  our  ufual  ramble  in  the  cool 
cc  of  the  evening,  our  part  of  the  world  is 
■■  likely  to  be  in  darknefs  before  it  is  expedted, 

and 
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“ and  that  nature  herfelf  will  be  put  out  of 
“ courfe,  if  Sappho  forfeits  her  promife  to 
“ Mufidorus.” 

i 

“SAPPHO  IN  REPLY  TO  MUSIDORUS.” 

“If  nature  holds  her  courfe  till  Sappho  for- 
“ feits  her  word  to  Mufidorus,  neither  the 
“ fetting  nor  the  rifing  fun  fhall  vary  from  his 
“ appointed  time.  But  why  does  Mufidorus 
“ afcribe  to  me  fo  flattering  an  influence,  when, 
“ if  I have  any'interell  with  Apollo,  it  mull  be 
“ to  his  good  offices  only  that  I owe  it  ? If  he 

i 

“ bears  the  meflages  of  Mufidorus  to  me,  is  it 
“ not  a mark  of  his  rcfpecl  to  the  perfon  who 
“ fends  him,  rather  than  to  her  he  is  fent  to? 
“ And  whom  fhould  he  fo  willingly  obey,  as 
“ one  whom  he  fo  copioufly  infpiries  ? I fhall 
“ walk  as  ufual  in  the  cool  hour  of  even-tide, 
“ Aliening  with  greedy  ear  to  that  difcourfe, 
“ which,  by  the  refined  and  elevated  fentiments 
“ it  infpires,  has  taught  me  to  look  down  with 
“ filent  pity  and  contempt  upon  thofe  frivolous 
“ beings,  who  talk  the  mere  language  of  the 
“ fenfes,  not  of  the  foul,  and  to  whofe  filly 
“ prattle  I neither  condefcend  to  lend  an  ear,  op 
“ to  fubfcribe  a word.  Know  then  that  Sappho 
f‘  will  referve  her  attention  for  Mufidorus,  and 
“ if  Apollo  Jhall  c\clay  the  wheels  of  his  chariot 

It  to 
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cc  to  wait  upon  us  in  our  evening  ramble,  be- 
u lieve  me  he  will  not  flop  for  the  unworthy 
u purpofe  of  looking  back  upon  Sappho,  but 
u for  the  nobler  gratification  of  liftening  to 
u Mufidorus.” 

I • 

The  evening  walk  took  place  as  ufual,  but 
it  was  a walk  in  the  dufty  purlieus  of  London, 
and  Sappho  fighed  for  a cottage  and  the  coun- 
try : Mufidorus  feconded  the  figh,  and  he  had 
abundance  of  fine  things  to  fay  On  the  occafion  : 
Retirement  is  a charming  fubjedt  for  a fenti- 
mental  enthufiaft;  there  is  not  a poet  in  the 
language,  but  will  help  him  out  with  a defcrip- 
tion ; Mufidorus  had  them  all  at  his  fingers 
ends,  from  Hefperus  that  led  the  Jlarry  hcjf , 
down  to  a glow-worm. 

The  pallion  took  fo  ftrong  a hold  of  Sappho's 
mind,  that  fhe  actually  afiailed  her  father  on 
the  (ubjecl,  and  with  great  energy  of  perfuafion 
moved  him  to  adopt  her  ideas : It  did  not 
exadtly  fuit  Clemens  to  break  up  a very  lucra- 
tive profeffion,  and  fet  out  in  learch  of  fome 
folitary  cottage,  whofe  romantic  fituation  might 
fuit  the  fpiritualized  defires  of  his  daughter, 
and  I am  afraid  lie  was  for  once  in  his  life  not 
quite  fo  refpedtful  to  her  wifhes,  as  he  might 
have  been:  Sappho  was  fo  unufed  to  contra- 
diction. 
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didfion,  that  fhe  explained  herfelf  to  Mufidorus 
with  fome  afperity,  and  it  became  the  fubject 
of  much  debate  between  them  : Not  that  he 
held  a contrary  opinion  from  her’s ; but  the 
difficulty  which  embarrafled  both  parties  was, 
where  to  find  the  happy  fcene  file  fighed  for, 
and  how  to  obtain  it  when  it  was  found.  The 
firft  part  of  this  difficulty  .was  at  laft  fur  mount- 
ed, and  the  chofen  fpot  was  pointed  out  by 
Mufidorus,  which  according  to  his  defeription 
was  the  very  bower  of  felicity ; it  was  in  a 
northern  county  at  a diftance  from  the  capital, 
and  its  fituation  was  mod:  deledtable  : The  next 
meafure  was  a ftrong  one  ; for  the  queftion  to 
be  decided  was,  if  Sappho  fiiould  abandon  her 
project  or  her  father;  fhe  called  upon  Mufi- 
dorus for  his  opinion,  and  he  delivered  it  as 
follows  : — “ If  I was  not  convinced,  mod  ami- 
“ able  Sappho,  that  a fecond  application  to 
“ Clemens  would  be  as  unfuccefsful  as  the  fird, 
“ I would  advife  you  to  the  experiment ; but 
u as  there  is  no  doubt  of  this,  it  mud  be  the 
“ heighth  of  imprudence  to  put  that  to  a trial, 
“ of  which  there  is  no  hope  : It  comes  there- 
“ fore  next  to  be  confidered,  if  you  fhall  give 
‘c  up  your  plan,  or  execute  it  without  his  pri— 
vity ; in  other  words,  if  you  (hall  or  fhall 
not  do  that,  which  is  to  make  you  happy : 

“ If 
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iC  If  it  were  not  confiftent  with  the  ftricteft 
“ purity  of  character,  I fhould  anfwer  no;  but 
“ when  I reflect  upon  the  innocence,  the  fim- 
“ plicity,  the  moral  beauty  of  the  choice  you 
« make,  I then  regard  the  duty  you  owe  to 
“ yourfelf  as  fuperior  to  all  others,  which  are 
falfely  called  natural;  whereas,  if  you  follow 
“ this  in  preference,  you  obey  nature  herfelf : 
“ If  you  were  of  an  age  too  childifh  to  be  al- 
u lowed  to  know  what  fuits  you  belt,  or,  if 
“ being  old  enough  to  be  intitled  to  a choice, 
<c  you  wanted  wit  to  make  one,  there  would  be 
“ no  doubt  in  the  cafe ; nay,  I will  go  fo  far  as 
“ to  fay,  that  if  Clemens  was  a man  of  judg- 
“ ment  fuperior  to  your  own,  I fhould  be 
u ftaggered  \yith  his  oppofition  ; but  if  truth 
may  ever  be  fpoken,  it  may  on  this  occafion, 
tc  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  fee  the  weak- 
“ nefs  of  the  father's  underltanding ; who  but 
“ mult  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
u daughter’s  ? I will  fpeak  yet  plainer,  mofl: 
« incomparable  Sappho,  it  is  not  fitting  that 
“ folly  fhould  preferibe  to  wifdom  : 1'he  quef- 
fl  tion  therefore  is  come  to  an  upfhot,  Shall 
Sappho  live  a life  fhe  defpifes  and  dcteils,  to 
“ humour  a father,  whofe  weaknefs  fhe  pities, 
u but  whofe  judgment  fine  cannot  refpeclr” 

No,”  replied  Sappho,  u that  point  is  de- 

“ cided  ; 
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“ cided ; pafs  on  to  the  next,  and  /peak,  to  me 
“ upon  the  practicability  of  executing  what  I 
“ am  refolved  to  attempt.”  “ The  authority 
tc  of  a parent,”  refumed  Mu  fid  or  us,  “ is  fuch 
“ over  an  unprotected  child,  that  reafon  will 
“ be  no  defence  to  you  againft  obflinacy  and 
“ coercion.  In  the  cafe  of  a fon,  profeflion 
“ gives  that  defence  : new  duties  are  impofed  by 
“ a man’s  vocation,  which  fuperfede  what  are 
“ called  natural  ones ; but  in  the  inftance  of  a 
“ daughter,  where  fhall  fhe  fly  for  protection 
“ againft  the  imperious  controul  of  a parent, 
“ but  to  the  arms — ? I tremble  to  pronounce 
“ the  word ; your  own  imagination  mult  com- 
“ plete  the  fentence” — “Oh!  horrible!”  cried 
Sappho,  interrupting  him,  “I  will  never  marry; 
“ I will  never  fo  contaminate  the  fpotlefs  luftre 
“ of  my  incorporeal  purity : No,  Mufidorus, 
“ no — l'H  bear  my  blujhing  honours  Jlill  about 
“ And  fit  you  ftiould,”  cried  Mufido- 

rus, “ what  d lemon  dare  defile  them  ? Pcri/h 
“ the  man,  that  could  intrude  a fcnfual  thought 

“ within  the  fphere  of  fuch  repelling  virtue  ! 

“ But  marriage  is  a form  ; and  forms  are  pure  ; 
“at  leaft  they  may  be  fuch;  there’s  no  pollu- 
tion in  a name  ; and  if  a name  will  fhelter 
“ you,  why  ftiould  you  fear  to  take  it  ?” — . 
“ I perceive,”  anfwered  Sappho,  “ that  1 am 

“in 
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<{  in  a very  dangerous  dilemma ; fince  the  very 
“ expedient,  which  is  to  protect  me  from  vio- 
“ lence  of  one  fort,  expofes  me  to  it  under 
“ another  fhape  too  odious  to  mention.” — 
u And  is  there  then,”  faid  Muhdorus  fighing, 
“ is  there  no  human  being  in  your  thoughts  in 
“ whom  you  can  confide  ? Alas  for  me  ! if  you 
“ believe  you  have  no  friend  who  is  not  tainted 
“ with  the  impurities  of  his  fex : And  what  is 
“ friendfhip  ? what,  but  the  union  of  fouls  ? 
*c  and  are  not  fouls  thus  united  already  mar- 
<c  ried  ? For  my  part,  I have  long  regarded  our 
tc  pure  and  fpiritualized  connexion  in  this  light, 
t(  and  I cannot  forefee  how  any  outward  cere- 
tc  mony  is  to  alter  that  inherent  delicacy  of 
fentiment,  which  is  infeparable  from  my  foul’s 
“ attachment  to  the  foul  of  Sappho : If  we  are 
“ determined  to  defpife  the  world,  we  fhould 
“ alfo  defpife  the  conftru&ions  of  the  world  : If 
u retirement  is  our  choice,  and  the  life  and 
cc  habits  of  Clemens  are  not  to  be  the  life  and 
“ habits  of  Sappho,  why  fhould  Muhdorus, 
u who  is  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  in  her 
lc  defence,  not  be  thought  incapable  of  abufing 
“ her  confidence,  when  he  offers  the  prctc&ion 
“ of  his  name  ? If  a few  words  muttered  over 
“ us  by  a Scotch  blackfmith  will  put  all  our 
“ troubles  to  refi,  why  IliQuld  we  refort  to 
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w dangers  and  difficulties,  when  fo  eafy  a re- 
« medy  is  before  us  ? — But  why  fhould  I feek 
u for  arguments  to  allay  your  apprehenfions, 
tc  when  you  have  in  me  fo  natural  a fecurity  for 
“ my  performance  of  the  ftridteft  flipulations  ?” 
—“And  what  is  that  fecurity?”  fhe  eagerly 
demanded.  Mufidorus  now  drew  back  a few 
paces,  and  with  the  mod  folemn  air  and  adtion, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  replied,  “ My 
“ age,  madam  !” — “ That’s  true,”  cried  Sap- 
pho ; and  now  the  converfation  took  a new  turn, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  they  agreed  upon  their 
plan  of  proceeding,  fettled  their  rendezvous  for 
the  next  day,  and  Mufidorus  departed  to  prepare 
all  things  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
expedition. 
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Tange  Cblo'en  Jemel  arregatitem. 


(Horat.) 


“ O Cupid,  touch  this  rebel  heart !” 

PON  the  day  appointed,  Sappho,  with 


her  father’s  confeiu,  fet  out  in  a hired 
poil-chaife  upon  a pretended  vif.t  to  a relation, 
who  lived  about  twenty  miles  from  town  on 
the  northern  road  : At  the  inn  where  fhe  was 
to  change  horfes,  fine  difmificd  her  London 
poftillion  with  a fhort  note  to  her  father,  in 
which  (lie  told  him  fhe  fnould  write  to  him  in 
two  or  three  days  time  : Here  fhe  took  poft 
for  the  next  Page  upon  the  great  road,  where 
flic  was  met  by  Mu'idorus,  and  from  thence 
they  prefled  forward  with  all  pollible  expedition 
towards  Gretna  Green. 

The  mind  of  Sappho  was  vifited  with  fome 
compunctions  by  the  way;  but  the  eloquence 
of  her  companion,  and  the  rcfpecfful  delicacy 
of  his  behaviour,  foon  reconciled  her  confcience 
to  the  ftep  Are  had  taken  : The  reflections  which 
pafled  in  Mufidorus's  bread,  were  not  fo  early 
quieted : The  anxiety  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
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fatigues  of  the  journey,  brought  fo  violent  an 
•attack  upon  him,  that  when  he  was  within  a ftage 
or  two  of  his  journey’s  end,  he  found  himfelf 
unable  to  proceed  ; the  gout  had  feized  upon  his 
ftomach,  and  immediate  relief  became  neceffary  : 
The  romantic  vifions,  with  which  Sappho  hi- 
therto had  indulged  her  imagination,' now  began 
to  vanifh,  and  a gloomy  profpeft  opened  upon 
her  ; in  place  of  a comforter  and  companion  by 
the  way  to  footh  her  cares,  and  fill  her  mind 
with  foft  healing  fentiments,  fhe  had  a wretched 
objeR  before  her  eyes,  tormented  with  pain  and 
at  the  point  of  death. 

The  houfe,  in  which  fhe  had  taken  fhelter, 
was  of  the  meaneft  fort,  but  the  good  people 
were  humane  and  affiduous,  and  the  village  af- 
forded a medical  affiflant  of  no  contemptible  fkill 
in  his  profeffion  : There  was  another  confolation 
attended  her  fituation,  for  in  the  fame  inn  was 
quartered  a dragoon  officer  with  a final!  recruit- 
ing party ; this  young  cornet  was  of  a good  fa- 
mily, of  an  engaging  perfon  and  very  elegant 
addrefs ; his  humanity  was  exerted  not  only  in 
confoling  Sappho,  but  in  nurfing  and  cheering 
Mufidorus.  Thefe  charitable  offices  were  per- 
formed with  fuch  a natural  benignity,  that  Sap- 
pho mud  have  been  mod  infenfiblc  if  file  could 
have  overlooked  them ; her  gentle  heart  on  the 
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contrary  overflowed  with  gratitude,  and  in  the 
extremity  of  her  diftrefs  {he  freely  confefied  to 
him,  that  but  for  his  fupport  fhe  muft  have  funk, 
outright.  Though  the  extremity  of  Mufidorus’s 
danger  was  now  over,  yet  he  was  incapable  of 
exertion;  and  Sappho,  who  was  at  leifure  to  re- 
flevSt  upon  her  fituation,  began  to  waver  in  her 
refolution,  and  to  put  fome  queftions  to  herfelf, 
which  reafon  could  not  readily  ardwer.  Her 
thoughts  were  fo  diflracced  and  perplexed,  that 
fhe  faw  no  refource  but  to  unburthen  them,  and 
throw  herfelf  upon  the  honour  and  diferetion  of 
Lionel,  for  fo  this  young  officer  was  called. 
This  fhe  had  frequently  in  mind  to  do,  2nd 
many  opportunities  offered  themfelves  for  it,  but 
{fill  her  fenfibility  of  fhame  prevented  it.  The 
conftant  apprehenfion  of  purfuit  hung  over  her, 
and  fometimes  fhe  meditated  to  go  back  to  her 
father ; in  one  of  thefe  moments  fhe  had  begun 
to  write  a letter  to  Clemens  to  prepare  him  for 
her  return,  when  Lionel  entered  the  room  and 
informed  her  that  he  perceived  fo  viiible  an 
amendment  in  Mufidorus,  that  he  expected  to 
congratulate  her  on  his  recovery  in  a very  few 
days — “ and  then,  Madam,”  added  he,  “ my  for- 
lc  rows  will  begin  where  your’s  end  ; be  it  fo  ! if 
u you  are  happy,  I muff  not  complain:  I pre- 
“ fume  this  gentleman  is  your  father,  or  near 
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“ relation?” — “Father!”  exclaimed  Sappho: — 
She  call  her  eyes  upon  the  letter  fhe  was  inditing, 
and  burfl  into  tears.  Lionel  approached,  and 
took  her  hand  in  his  ; fhe  railed  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  with  the  other,  and  he  proceeded — 
“ If  my  anxious  folicitude  for  an  unknown  lady, 
“ in  whole  happinefs  my  heart  is  warmly  inte- 
“ refled,  expofes  me  to  any  hazard  of  your  dif- 
“ pleafure,  Hop  me  before  I fpeak  another  word  ; 
“ if  not,  confide  in  me,  and  you  fhall  find  me 
“ ready  to  devote  my  life  to  ferve  you.  The 
“ myflery  about  you  and  the  road  you  arc  upon 
“ (were  it  not  for  the  companion  you  are  with) 
“ would  tempt  me  to  believe  you  was  upon  a 
“ generous  errand,  to  reward  fome  worthy  man, 
“ whom  fortune  and  your  parents  do  not  favour; 
“ but  this  poor  objedl  above  flairs  makes  that 
“ impofiible.  If  however  there  is  any  favoured 
“ lover,  waiting  in  fecret  agony  for  that  expected 
“ moment,  when  vour  releafe  from  hence  may 
“ crown  him  with  the  belt  of  human  blefiings, 

“ the  hand,  which  now  has  hold  of  your’s,  fhall 
“be  devoted  to  his  fervice : Command  me 
“ where  you  will ; I never  yet  have  forfeited  my 
“ honour,  and  cannot  wrong  your  confidence.” 
— “You  are  truly  generous,”  replied  Sappho; 

“ there  is  no  fuch  man  ; the  hand  you  hold  is  yet 
“ untainted,  and  till  now  has  been  untouched  : 

P 2 “ releafe 
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<c  releafe  it  therefore,  and  I will  proceed. — My 
“ innocence  has  been  my  error  ; I have  been  the 
“ dupe  of  fentiment:  I am  the  only  child  of  a 
“ fond  father,  and  never  knew  the  blefling  of  a 
<(  mother  ; when  I look  back  upon  my  education, 
“ I perceive  that  art  has  been  exhaufled,  and 
w nature  overlooked  in  it.  The  unhappy  object 
“ above  flairs  has  been  my  foie  advifer  and  di- 
“ reClor  ; for  my  father  is  immerfed  in  bufinefs  : 
“ From  him,  and  from  the  duty  which  I owe 
u him,  I confefs  I have  feceded,  and  my  defign 
tc  was  to  devote  myfelf  to  retirement.  My 
“ fcheme  I now  perceive  was  vifionary  in  the 
<c  extreme ; left  to  my  own  reflections,  reafon 
a fhews  me  both  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  it : 
“ I have  therefore  determined  upon  returning  to 
<c  my  father,  and  am  writing  to  him  a letter, 
“ which  I fhall  fend  by  exprefs,  to  relieve  him 
11  from  the  agonies  my  filly  condudt  has  occa- 
“ fioned.” — tc  What  you  have  now  difclofed  to 
“ me,”  faid  Lionel,  <c  with  a fincerity  that  does 
<c  equal  honour  to  yourfelf  and  me,  demands  a 
<c  like  fincerity  on  my  part,  and  I mufl  therefore 
<{  confefs  to  you,  that  Mufidorus,  believing  him- 
<(  felf  at  the  point  of  death,  imparted  to  me 
<c  not  only  every  thing  that  has  puffed,  but  all 
“ the  future  purpofes  of  this  treacherous  plot, 
u from  which  you  have  fo  providentially  cfcaped  ; 
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tc  thefe  I fhall  not  explain  to  you  at  prefent,  but 
u you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  this  attack  upon 
11  his  life  has  faved  his  confcience.  I cannot  as 
“ a man  of  honour  oppofe  myfelf  to  your  refolu- 
<c  tion  of  returning  home  immediately  j and  yet 
“ when  I confider  the  ridicule  you  will  have  to 
tc  encounter  from  the  world  at  large,  the  reflec- 
“ tions  that  will  arife  in  your  mind,  when  there 
“ is  perhaps  no  friend  at  hand  to  affuage  them, 
%l  but  above  all  when  I thus  contemplate  your 
u charms,  and  recoiled  that  affectation  is  ex- 
<c  pelled,  and  nature  reinftated  in  your  heart,  I 
“ cannot  refill  the  impulfe  nor  the  opportunity 
u of  appealing  to  that  nature  againft  a feparation 
“ fo  fatal  to  my  peace  : Yes,  lovelieft  of  women, 
“ I mud  appeal  to  nature ; I mud  hope  this 
“ heart  of  your’s,  where  fuch  refined  fenfations 
“ have  refided,  will  not  be  fhut  from  others  of  a 
“ more  generous  kind.  What  could  the  name 
“ of  Mufidorus  do,  which  Lionel’s  cannot  ? 
“ Why  fhould  you  not  replace  an  unworthy 
<c  friend  with  one  of  fairer  principles  ? with  one 
“ of  honourable  birth,  of  equal  age,  and  owner 
“ of  a heart,  that  beats  with  ardent  paflion  to- 
<l  wards  you  ? Had  you  been  made  the  facrifice 
of  this  chimaera,  this  illufion,  what  had  your 
“ father  fuffcred  ? If  I am  honoured  with  your 
hand  in  marriage,  what  can  he  complain  of? 
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<c  My  conduct,  my  connections  and  my  hopes  in 
“life  will  bear  the  ferutiny:  Suffer  me  to  fay 
“ you  will  have  a protestor,  whofe  character  can 
“ face  the  world,  and  whofe  fpirit  cannot  fe_r  it. 
“ As  for  worldly  motives,  I . renounce  them  ; 
“ give  me  yourfelf  and  your  affections  ; give  me 
“ poffeffion  of  this  hand,  thefe  eyes,  and  the  foul 
“ which  looks  through  them  ; let  your  father 
“ withhold  the  reft.  Now,  lovelieft  and  moft 
“ beloved,  have  you  the  heart  to  fhare  a foldier’s 
“ fortune  ? Have  you  the  noble  confidence  to 
“ take  his  word  ? Will  you  follow,  where  his 
“ honour  bids  him  go,  and  whether  a joyful 
“ victory  or  a glorious  death  attends  him,  will 
“ you  receive  him  living,  or  entomb  him  avin^ 
a in  your  arms  ?”  • 

Whift  Lionel  was  uttering  thefe  words,  his 
adtion,  his  emotion,  and  that  honeft  glow  of 
paftion,  which  nature  only  can  affume  and  arti- 
fice cannot  counterfeit,  had  fo  fubdued  the  yield- 
ing heart  of  Sappho,  that  he  muff  have  been 

dull  indeed,  if  he  could  have  wanted  an v itron o-er 

* © 

confirmation  of  his  fuccefs,  than  what  her  looks 
bellowed  : Never  was  filence  more  eloquent; 
the  labour  of  language  and  the  forms  of  law  had 
no  fhare  in  this  contract ; A figh  of  Jpeechlefs 
eeftafy  drew  up  the  nuptial  bond  ; the  operations 
pf  love  are  momentary:  Tears  of  affection  in- 
5.  terchangeably 
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terchangeabdy  witnefled  the  deed,  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  fealed  it  with  an  inviolable  em- 
brace. 

Every  moment  now  had  wings  to  waft  them 
to  that  happy  fpot,  where  the  unholy  hand  ot  law 
has  not  yet  plucked  up  the  root  of  love  : 1*  reedom 
met  them  on  the  very  extremity  of  her  pre- 
cindts ; Nature  held  out  her  hand  to  welcome 
them,  and  the  Loves  and  Graces,  though  exiled 
to  a defart,  danced  in  her  train. 

Thus  was  Sappho,  when  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  deftrudtion,  refcued  by  the  happy  inter- 
vention of  Providence.  The  next  day  produced 
an  interview  with  Clemens,  at  the  houfe  to 
which  they  returned  after  the  ceremony  in  Scot- 
land : The  meeting,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
was  poignant  and  reproachful ; but  when  Sappho, 
in  place  of  a luperannuated  fenti mental ift,  pre- 
fented  to  him  a fon-in-law,  in  whofe  martial 
form  and  countenance  he  beheld  youth,  honour, 
manly  beauty,  and  every  attractive  grace  that 
could  juftify  her  choice,  his  tranfports  became 
exceflive ; and  their  union,  being  now  fandtified 
by  the  blcfling  of  a father,  and  warranted  by  love 
and  nature,  has  fnatched  a deluded  victim  from 
mifery  and  error,  and  added  one  conjugal  in- 
ftance  to  the  fcanty  records  of  unfadtionable 
felicity. 
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Let  not  my  young  female  readers  believe  that 
the  extravagance  of  Sappho’s  conduct  is  altoge- 
ther out  of  nature,  or  that  they  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  men  of  Mufidorus’s  age  and 
character ; my  obfervation  convinces  me  to  the 
contrary.  Gravity , fays  Lord  Shaftefbury,  is 
the  very  ejfence  of  imfojiure ; and  fentimental 
gravity,  varnifhed  over  with  the  experienced 
artifice  of  age  and  wifdom,  is  the  worft  of  its 
fpecies. 


N°  LXXXIII. 

THE  deiftical  writers,  who  would  fain  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  world  was  in  polieffion 
of  as  pure  a fyflem  of  morality  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  as  fince,  affeCt  to  make  a 
great  difplay  of  the  virtues  of  many  eminent 
heathens,  particularly  of  the  philofophers  So- 
crates, Plato,  and  fome  others. 

When  they  fet  up  thefe  characters  as  examples 
of  perfection,  which  human  nature  with  the  aids 
of  revelation  either  has  not  attained  to,  or  not 
exceeded,  they  put  us  upon  an  invidious  tafk, 
which  no  man  would  voluntarily  engage  in,  and 

challenge 
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challenge  us  to  difcufs  a queftion,  which,  if  tho- 
roughly agitated,  cannot  fail  to  ftrip  the  illuftri- 
ous  dead  of  more  than  half  the  honours  which 
the  voice  of  ages  has  agreed  to  give  them. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  they  had  held 
the  argument  to  its  general  terms,  and  (hewn  us 
where  that  fyftem  of  ethics  is  to  be  found,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  bring  into  companion  with 
the  moral  doctrines  of  Chrift.  This  I take  to 
be  the  fair  ground  whereon  the  controverfy 
fliould  have  been  decided,  and  here  it  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  brought  to  Blue;  but  they 
knew  their  weapons  better  than  to  trull  them 
in  fo  clofe  a conflict. 

The  maxims  of  fome  heathen  philofophcrs,  and 
the  moral  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
contain  many  noble  truths,  worthy  to  be  held  in 
veneration  by  pofterity ; and  if  the  deift  can 
from  thefe  produce  a fyftem  of  morality  as  pure 
and  perfect  as  that  which  claims  its  origin  from 
divine  revelation,  he  will  prove  that  God  gave 
to  man  a faculty  of  diftinguilhing  between  right 
and  wrong  with  fuc'n  correclnefs,  that  his  own 
immediate  revelation  added  no  lights  to  thofe, 
which  the  powers  of  reafon  had  already  difeover- 
cd.  Let  us  grant  therefore  for  a moment,  that 
Chrift’s  religion  revealed  to  the  world  no  new 
truths  in  morality,  nor  removed  any  old  errors, 

and 
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and  what  triumph  accrues  to  the  deift  by  the  ad- 
mi  ffion  ? The  moR  he  gains  is  to  bring  reafon 
to  a level  with  revelation,  as  to  its  moral  doc- 
trines 3 in  fo  doing  he  dignifies  man’s  nature, 
and  fhew'S  how  excellent  a faculty  God  gave  his 
creatures  in  their  original  formation,  to  guide 
their  judgments  and  controul  their  aftions  ; but 
will  this  diminifh  the  importance  of  revealed 
religion?  Certainly  not,  unlefs  he  can  prove  one 
or  both  of  the  following  pofitions ; viz. 

Firft,  That  the  moral  tenets  of  Chriftianity 
either  fall  fhort  of,  or  run  counter  to,  the  moral 
tenets  of  natural  religion  ; or, 

Secondly,  That  Chrift’s  million  wras  nugatory 
arid  fuperfluous,  becaufe  the  world  was  already 
in  pofTefilon  of  as  good  a fyftem  of  morality  as 
he  imparted  to  mankind. 

As  to  the  firft,  I believe  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted by  any  heathen  or  deiftical  advocate  to 
convict  the  Gofpel  fyftem  of  falfe  morality,  or  to 
alledge  that  it  is  fhort  and  defective  in  any  one 
particular-duty,  when  compared  with  that  fyftem 
which  the  world  was  pofleft  of  without  its  aid. 

' No  man,  I believe,  has  controverted  its  truths, 
though  many  have  difputed  its  difcoveries  : No 
man  has  been  hardy  enough  to  fay  of  any  of  its 
doctrines — This  we  ought  not  to  praBfe  \ though 
many  have  been  vain  enough  to  cry  out — All 

this 


this  zve  knew  before. — Let  us  leave  this  pofition 
therefore  for  the  prefent,  and  pafs  to  the  next, 
viz.  Whether  Chrift’s  million  was  nugatory 
and  fuperfiuous,  becaufe  the  world  already  knew 
as  much  morality  as  he  taught  them. 

This  will  at  once  be  anfwered,  if  the  Gofpel 
aftertion  be  eflablifhed,  that  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light.  We  need  not  adduce 
any  other  of  the  myfteries  of  revelation ; wTe  may 
lafely  reft  the  queftion  here,  and  fay  with  the 
apoftle  to  the  Gentile  world — Behold!  I Jhew 
you  a myjlery  : TVe  Jhall  not  all  feep , but  we  /hall 
all  be  changed ; in  a moment , in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye , at  the  la/1  trump  ( for  the  trumpet  fall 
found)  and  the  dead  fall  be  raifed  incorruptible^ 
and  we  fall  be  changed.  Mark  to  how  fhort  an 
iiTue  the  argument  is  now  brought ! Either  the 
apoftle  is  not  warranted  in  calling  this  a ?nyfcr\y 
or  the  deift  is  not  warranted  in  calling  Chrift’s 
million  nugatory  and  fuperfiuous. 

It  now  refts  with  the  deift  to  produce  from 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  mankind  antecedent 
to  Chriftianity,  fuch  a revelation  of  things  to 
come,  as  can  fully  anticipate  the  Gofpel  revela- 
tion, or  elfe  to  admit  with  the  apoftle  that  a 
myjlery  was  fewn\  and  if  the  importance  of  this 
myflery  be  admitted,  as  it  furely  mult,  the  im- 
portance of  Chrift’s  million  can  no  longer  be 
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difputed  ; and  though  revelation  (hall  have  added 
nothing  to  the  heathen  fyftcm  of  morality,  ftill 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  fuperfluous  and 
nugatory. 

Let  the  deift  refort  to  the  heathen  Elyfium 
and  the  realms  of  Pluto  in  fearch  of  evidences, 
to  fet  in  competition  with  the  Chriftian  revela- 
tion of  a future  ftate ; let  him  call  in  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  as  many  more  as  he  can  collect  in  his 
caufe  ; it  is  but  loft  labour  to  follow  the  various 
tracks  of  reafon  through  the  pathlefs  ocean  of 
conje&ure,  always  wandering,  though  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  deviation.  W hat  does  it  avail, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  morality  as 
Chrift  himfelf  preached  from  the  Mount  ? How 
does  it  affect  revealed  religion,  though  Tully’s 
Offices  were  found  fuperior  to  Saint  Paul’s 
Epiftles  ? Let  the  deift  indulge  himfelf  in  de- 
claiming on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  heroes 
and  philofophers ; let  him  ranfack  the  annals  of 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  prefent  us  with  legions 
of  crufaders  drenched  in  human  blood,  furious 
fanatics  ruffling  on  each  other’s  throats  for 
the  diftindtion  of  a word,  maffacring  whole 
nations  and  laying  nature  wafte  for  a meta- 
phyfical  quibble,  it  touches  not  religion;  let 
him  array  a hoft  of  perfecting  Inquifitors  with 
all  their  torturing  engines,  the  picture  indeed 
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is  terrible,  but  who  will  fay  it  is  the  pi&ure  of 
Chriftianity  ? 

When  we  confider  the  ages,  which  have 
elapfed  fince  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  events  attending  its  propagation,  how 
wonderful  is  the  hiftory  we  contemplate  ! We 
fee  a mighty  light  fpreading  over  all  mankind 
from  one  fpark  kindled  in  an  obfcure  corner 
of  the  earth : An  humble  perfecuted  teacher 
preaches  a religion  of  peace,  of  forgivenefs 
of  injuries,  of  fubmiflion  to  temporal  autho- 
rities, of  meeknefs,  piety,  brotherly  love  and 
univerfal  benevolence ; he  is  tried,  condemned 
and  executed  for  his  doctrines  ; he  rifes  from  the 
tomb,  and,  breaking  down  the  doors  of  death, 
fets  open  to  all  mankind  the  evidence  of  a life  to 
come,  and  at  the  fame  time  points  out  the  fure 
path  to  everlafting happinefs  in  that  future  Rate  : 
A few  unlettered  difciples,  his  adherents  and 
furvivors,  take  up  his  doctrines,  and  going  forth 
amongft  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
then  in  its  zenith,  preach  a religion  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, direClly  linking  at  the  foundation  of  the 
moft  fplendid  fabric  Superllition  ever  reared  on 
earth  : Thefe  Gentiles  are  not  a rude  and  bar- 
barous race,  but  men  of  illuminated  minds, 
acute  philofophers,  eloquent  orators,  powerful 
reafoners,  eminent  in  arts  and  fcicnces,  and 
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armed  with  fovereign  power : What  an  under- 
taking for  the  teachers  of  Chriflianity  ! What  a 
conflict  for  a religion,  holding  forth  no  temporal 
allurements  ! On  the  contrary,  promifing  no- 
thing but  mortification  in  this  world,  and  refer- 
ring all  hope  of  a reward  for  prefent  fufFerings  to 
the  unfeen  glories  of  a life  to  come. 

The  next  fcene  which  this  review  prefents  to 
us,  fhews  the  followers  of  Chriftianrty  fuffering 
under  perfecution  by  the  heathen,  whom  their 
numbers  had  alarmed,  and  who  began  to  tremble 
for  their  gods  : In  the  revolution  of  ages  the 
church  becomes  triumphant,  and,  made  wanton 
by  profperity,  degenerates  from  its  primitive 
fimplicity,  and  running  into  idle  controverfies 
and  metaphyfica]  fchifms,  perfecutes  its  feceding 
brethren  with  unremitting  fury;  whilft  the 
Popes,  thundering  out  anathemas  and  hurling 
torches  from  their  throne,  feem  the  vicegerents 
of  the  furies  rather  than  of  the  author  of  a reli- 
gion of  peace : The  prefent  time  affords  a dif- 
ferent view;  the  temper  of  the  church  grown 
milder,  though  its  zeal  Ids  fervent  ; men  of  dif- 
ferent communions  begin  to  draw  nearer  to  each 
other ; as  refinement  of  manners  becomes  more 
general,  toleration  fpreads ; we  are  no  longer 
flaves  to  the  laws  of  religion,  but  converts  to 
the  reafon  of  it;  and  being  allowed  to  examine 

the 
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the  evidence  and  foundation  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  us,  we  difcover  that  Chriftianity  is  a reli- 
gion of  charity,  toleration,  reafon  and  peace, 
enjoining  us  to  have  coonpajfon  one  of  another , 
love  as  brethren , be  pitiful , be  courteous , not  ren- 
dering railing  for  railing , but  contrarkvife  blef- 
fing ; knowing  that  we  are  thereunto  called , that 
we  fould  inherit  a blejfng. 


N*  LXXXIV. 

TASTE  may  be  conftdered  either  as  fenfi- 
tive  or  mental ; and  under  each  of  thefe 
denominations  is  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  na- 
tural, fometimes  as  acquired;  I propofc  to  treat 
of  it  in  its  intellectual  conftrudtion  only,  and 
in  this  fenfe  Mr.  Addifon  defines  it  to  be  that 
faculty  of  the  foul,  which  difeerns  the  beauties  of 
an  author  with  pleafure , and  the  imperfections- 
with  diflik.e. 

This  definition  may  very  properly  apply  to 
the  faculty  which  we  exercife  in  judging  and 
deciding  upon  the  works  of  others  ; but  how 
does  it  apply  to  the  faculty  exrercijfed  by  thofe 
who  produced  thofc  works?  Mow  does  it  ferve 
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to  devclope  the  tafte  of  an  author,  the  tafte  of 
a painter  or  a ftatuary  ? and  yet  we  may  fpeak 
of  a work  of  tafte  with  the  fame  propriety,  as 
we  do  of  a man  of  tafte.  It  fhould  feem  there- 
fore as  if  this  definition  went  only  to  that  de- 
nomination of  tafte,  which  we  properly  call  an 
acquired  tafte  ; the  productions  of  which  gene- 
rally end  in  imitation,  whilft  thofe  of  natural 
tafte  bear  the  ftamp  of  originality : Another 
charadteriftic  of  natural  tafte  will  be  fimplicity ; 
for  how  can  nature  give  more  than  fhe  poftefies, 
and  what  is  nature  but  fimplicity  ? Now  when 
the  mind  of  any  man  is  endued  with  a fine  na- 
tural tafte,  and  all  means  of  profiting  by  other 
men’s  ideas  are  out  of  the  queftion,  that  tafte 
will  operate  by  difpofing  him  to  feledf  the  faireft 
fubjedts  out  of  what  he  fees  either  for  art  or 
imagination  to  work  upon : Still  his  production 
will  be  marked  with  fimplicity;  but  as  it  is 
the  province  of  tafte  to  feparate  deformity  o; 
vulgarity  from  what  is  merely  fimple,  fo  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  mind  who  poflefles  it, 
beauty  or  fublimity  will  be  the  rclult  of  the 
operation : If  his  tafte  inclines  him  to  what  is 
fair  and  elegant  in  nature,  he  will  produce 
beauty ; if  to  what  is  lofty,  bold  and  tremen- 
dous, he  will  ftrike  out  fublimity. 

Agreeably  to  this,  we  may  obferve  in  all  lice— 
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rarv  and  enlightened  nations,  their  earlieft  au- 
thors and  artifts  are  the  molt  iimple : Find, 
adventurers  reprefent  what  they  fee  or  conceive 
with  funplicity,  becaule  their  impulfe  is  un- 
billed by  emulation,  having  nothing  in  their 
light  either  to  imitate,  avoid,  or  excel ; on  the 
other  hand  their  fucceil'ors  are  lenfible,  that 
one  man’s  defcription  of  nature  muff  be  like 
another’s,  and  in  their  zeal  to  keep  clear  of 
imitation,  and  to  outftrip  a predecelTor,  they 
begin  to  compound,  refine,  and  even  to  diftort. 
I will  refer  to  the  Venus  de  Medic  is  and  the 
Laoccon  for  an  illuftration  of  this : I do  not 
concern  myfelf  about  the  dates  or  fculptors  of 
thefe  figures ; but  in  the  former  we  fee  beau- 
tiful funplicity,  the  faireft  form  in  nature,  fe- 
lected  by  a fine  tafte,  and  imitated  without  af- 
fectation or  diftortion,  and  as  it  fhould  feem 
without  even  an  effort  of  art:  In  the  Labcoon 
we  have  a complicated  plot;  we  unravel  a 
maze  of  ingenious  contrivance,  w'neie  the  artift 
has  compounded  and  diflorted  Nature  in  the 
ambition  of  furpalling  her. 

Virgil  poflefled  a fine  tafte  according  to 
Mr.  Addifon’s  definition,  which  I before  ob- 
ferved  applies  only  to  an  acquired  tafle : He 
had  the  faculty  of  difcerning  the  beaut  es  of  an 
author  witb  phafure , and  the  itnper  ehl  ons  with 

Vol.  III.  did  ke : 
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dijlike : He  had  alfo  the  faculty  of  imitating 
what  he  difcerned ; fo  that  I cannot  verify  what 
I have  advanced  by  any  ftronger  inftance  than 
his.  I fhould  think  there  does  not  exift  a poet, 
who  has  gone  fuch  lengths  in  imitation  as  Virgi!  ; 
for  to  pafs  over  his  paftoral  and  bucolic  poems, 
which  are  evidently  drawn  from  Theocritus 
and  Hefiod,  with  the  afliftance  of  Aratus  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  fcientific  part  of 
the  figns  and  feafons,  it  is  fuppofed  that  his 
whole  narrative  of  the  deftrudlion  of  Trov, 
with  the  incident  of  the  wooden  horfe  and  the 
epifode  of  Sinon,  are  an  almoft  literal  Iranfla- 
tion  of  Pifander  the  epic  poet,  who  in  his  turn 
perhaps  might  copy  his  account  from  the  Ilias 
Minor;  (but  this  lad;  is  mere  fuggeftion).  As 
for  the  /Eneid,  it  does  little  elfe  but  reverfe  the 
order  of  Homer’s  epic,  making  /Eneas’s  voyage 
precede  his  wars  in  Italy,  whereas  the  voyage 
of  Ulyfles  is  fubfequent  to  the  operations  of  the 
Iliad.  As  Apollo  is  made  hoftile  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  caufe  of  his  offence  is  introduced  by 
Homer  in  the  opening  of  die  Iliad,  fo  Juno  in 
the  -Tneid  Hands  in  his  place  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  imitation.  It  would  be  an  end- 
lefs  talk  to  trace  the  various  inHances  through- 
out  the  /Eneid,  where  lcarce  a fingde  incident 
can  be  found  which  is  not  copied  from  Homer: 
* Neither 
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Neither  is  there  greater  originality  in  the 
executive  parts  of  the  poem,  than  in  the  con- 
ftru&ive ; with  this  difference  only,  that  he  has 
copied  pafiages  from  various  authors,  Roman  as 
well  as  Greek,  though  from  Homer  the  mod. 
Amongft  the  Greeks,  the  dramatic  poets  JEC- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  principally  Euripides,  have 
had  the  greateft  fhare  of  his  attention  ; Arifto- 
phanes,  Menander  and  other  comic  authors, 
Callimachus  and  fome  of  the  lyric  writers,  alfo 
may  be  traced  in  his  imitations.  A vaft  col- 
lection of  pafiages  from  Ennius  chiefly,  from 
Lucretius,  Furius,  Lucilius,  Pacuvius,  Suevius, 
Naevius,  Varius,  Catullus,  Accius  and  others 
of  his  own  nation,  has  been  made  by  Macro- 
bius  in  his  Saturnalia , where  Virgil  has  done 
little  elfe  but  put  their  fentiments  into  more 
elegant  verfe ; fo  that  in  ftriCtnefs  of  fpeaking 
we  may  fay  of  the  JE neid,  “ that  it  is  a mif- 
“ cellaneous  compilation  of  poetical  pafiages, 
u compofing  all  together  an  epic  poem,  formed 
<c  upon  the  model  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfiey ; 

“ abounding  in  beautiful  verfification,  and  jufily 
<l  to  be  admired  for  the  fine  acquired  tajle  of  its 
<c  author,  but  devoid  of  originality  either  of 
“ conftruftion  or  execution.”  Befides  its  ge- 
neral inferiority  as  being  a copy  from  Homer, 
it  particularly  falls  off  from  its  original  in  the 

0.2  concep- 
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conception  and  prefervation  of  character  : It 
does  not  reach  the  fublimity  and  majefly  of  its 
model,  but  it  has  in  a great  degree  adopted 
the  fimplicity,  and  entirely  avoided  the  rufticity 
of  Homer. 

Lucan  and  Claudian  in  later  ages  were  per- 
haps as  good  verlifiers  as  Virgil,  but  far  in- 
ferior to  him  in  that  fine  acquired  tade,  which 
he  excelled  in : They  are  ingenious,  but  not 
Utrsple ; and  execute  better  than  they  contrive. 
A paflage  from  Claudian,  which  I lhall  beg  the 
reader’s  leave  to  compare  with  one  from  Virgil 
(where  he  perfonifies  the  evil  palTions  and  plagues 
of  mankind,  and  polls  them  at  the  entrance  of 
hell,  to  which  /Eneas  is  defcending)  will  ex- 
emplify  what  I have  faid ; for  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  will  bear  a difpute,  whether  Clau- 
dian’s  defcription  is  not  even  fuperior  to  Virgil’s 
in  poetical  merit,  yet  the  judicious  manner  of 
introducing  it  in  one  cafe,  and  the  evident 
want  of  judgment  in  the  other,  will  help  to 
yfhew,  that  the  reafon  why  we  prefer  Virgil  to 
Claudian,  is  more  on  account  of  his  fuperiority 
of  tafle  than  of  talents. 

Clauuian’s  defcription  Hands  in  the  very  front 
ol  his  poem  on  RulKnus;  \ irgil’s  is  woven  into 
his  fable,  and  will  be  found  in  the  iixth  book,  of 
his  /Eneid,  as  follows  : 
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Veftibulum  ante  ipfum,  primifque  in  fauribus  Orci, 
Luilus , et  ultrices  pofuere  cubilia  Cur  a- ; 

P allentefque  habitant  Morbi,  triftifque  SeneSlus, 

Et  Met  us,  et  malefuadn  Fames,  et  turpis  Egefas, 

Terribi/es  vift  formas ; Lethumque,  Labor que ; 

Turn  confanguineus  Lethi  Soper,  ct  mala  mentis 
Gaudia,  mortiferumque  aduerjo  in  limine  Helium, 

Ferreiquc  Eumenldnm  tbalami,  et  Difcordia  demens 
Viper eum  crinem  vittis  innexa  cruentis. 

(Virgil.) 

JuJl  in  the  gates,  and  in  the  jaws  of  Hell, 

Rc-jer.gcjrl  Cares  and  fullest  Sorrows  dwell, 

And  pale  D if  cafes,  and  repining  Age-, 

If  ant,  Fear,  and  F amine  s unrefijled  rage ; 

Here  toil:,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  'view,  their  centry  keep  : 

IVith  anxious  Vleafures  of  a guilty  mind. 

Deep  Frauds  before,  and  open  Force  behind : 

The  Funes  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that  Jbakes 
Her  hijjuig  trejfes,  and  unfolds  her  f takes. 

(Dryden.) 

Protinus  infernas  ad  limina  tetra  forores 
Concilium  deforme  ajocat ; glorncrantur  in  unum 
lnnumera-  pefes  Erebi,  quafeunque  finifro 
Nox genuit  foetu  : Nutrix  Difcordia  belli-, 
hnperiofa  Fames  ; It  to  njicina  Semctus  ; 

Impaticnfque  fui  Morbus  ; Liatorque  fecundis 
Auxins,  et  fcijjb  Mcerens  nj  cl  amine  Lv.chts, 

Et  Timor,  et  caco  praccps  Audacia  ‘vu/tu  ; 
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Et  luxus  populator  opum ; cut  ferr.per  adharens 
Infelix  humili  grejfu  comitatur  Egefias  ; 

Fadaque  Avaritia  complex a pedlora  matris 
Infomnes  lotigo  veniunt  examine  Cura. 

(Claudian.) 

« The  infernal  council,  at  Ale&o’s  call 
“ Conven’d,  aflemble  in  the  Stygian  hall ; 

«<  Myriads  of  ghaftly  plagues,  that  Ihun  the  light, 

“ Daughters  of  Erebus  and  gloomy  Night: 

« Strife  war-compelling;  Famine’s  wafting  rage-j 
“ And  Death  juft  hovering  o’er  decrepid  Age  ; 

“ Envy,  Profperity’s  repining  foe, 

“ Reftlefs  Difeafe,  and  felf-dilhevell’d  Woe, 

“ Raflmefs,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty,  that  fteals 
“ Clofe  as  his  ftiadow  at  the  Spendthrift’s  heels  ; 

“ And  Cares,  that  clinging  to  the  Mifer’s  breaft, 

“ Forbid  his  fordid  foul  to  tafte  of  reft.” 

The  productions  of  the  human  genius  will 
borrow  their  complexion  from  the  times  is 
which  they  originate.  Ben  Jonfon  fays,  that 
the  players  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakefpcar , that  in  his  writing  (whatfoever  he 
penned ) he  never  blotted  out  a line.  My  anfwer 
hath  been  (adds  he)  Would  he  had  blotted  cut 
■a  thoufand ! which  they  thought  a malevolent 
fpeech.  1 had  not  told  pojlerity  this , hut  for 
their  ignorance , who  chcfc  that  circumjlance  to 
commend  their  friend  by , wherein  he  tnojl  faulted j 
and  to  jiffy  mine  own  candour , for  I loved  the 
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man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  fide  ido- 
latry as  much  as  any : He  was  indeed  honejl , and 
of  an  open  and  free  nature  ; had  an  excellent 
phantafe , brave  notions  and  gentle  exprejfons , 
'wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility , that  forne- 
time  it  was  necefary  he  fhould  he  flopped-,  Suf- 
flaminandus  erat,  as  Auguflus  faid  of  Haterius  : 
His  wit  was  in  his  own  paver ; ivoulcl  the  rule 
of  it  had  been  fo  too! 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  kind 
of  indignant  negligence  with  which  Shakefpear 
wrote,  was  greatly  owing  to  the  flight  confi- 
deration  he  had  for  his  audience.  Jonfon 
treated  them  with  the  didfatorial  haughtinefs 
of  a pedant ; Shakefpear  with  the  careleflhefs 
of  a gentleman  who  wrote  at  his  eafe,  and 
gave  them  the  firft  flowings  of  his  fancy  with- 
out any  dread  of  their  correction.  Thefe  were 
times  in  which  the  poet  indulged  his  genius 
without  reftraint ; he  flood  alone  and  fuper- 
eminent,  and  wanted  no  artificial  fcaffold  to 
raife  him  above  the  heads  of  his  contempora- 
ries ; he  was  natural,  lofty,  carelefs,  and  daringly 
incorrect.  Place  the  fame  man  in  other  times, 
amongft  a people  polifhed  almoft  into  general 
equality,  and  he  {hall  begin  to  hefitate  and  re- 
tradt  his  tallies;  for  in  this  refpedt  poetical  are 
like  military  excurfions,  and  it  makes  a wide 
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difference  in  the  movements  of  a fkilful  general, 
whether  he  is  to  fally  into  a country  defended 
by  well-difciplined  troops,  or  only  by  an  irre- 
gular mob  of  unarmed  barbarians.  Shakefpear 
might  vault  his  Pegafus  without  a rein  ; moun- 
tains might  rife  and  feas  roll  in  vain  before  him  ; 
Nature  herfelf could  neither  Hop  nor  circumfcribe 
his  career.  The  modern  man  of  verfe  mounts 
with  the  precaution  of  a riding-mafter,  and 
prances  round  his  little  circle  full-bitted  and 
caparifoned  in  all  the  formality  of  a review. 
Vvhilft  he  is  thus  pacing  and  piaffiering  with 
every  body’s  eyes  upon  him,  his  friends  are 
calling  out  every  now  and  then — “ Seat  your- 
“ felf  firm  in  the  faddle  ! Hold  your  body 
“ llraight  ! Keep  your  fpurs  from  his  fides  for 
“ fear  he  fets  a kicking  ! Have  a care  he  does 
“ not  Humble ; there  lies  a Hone,  here  runs  a 
“ ditch  ; keep  your  whip  Hill,  and  depend  upon 
your  bit,  if  you  have  not  a mind  to  break 
“ your  neck  !’’ — On  the  other  quarter  his  ene- 
mies are  bawling  out — “ How  like  a tavlor 
“ that  fellow  fits  cn  horfeback ! Look  at  his 
“ feet,  look  at  his  arms ! Set  the  curs  upon 
“him;  tie  a cracker  to  his  horfe’s  tail,  and 
“make  fport  for  the  fpeclators!” — All  this 
while  perhaps  the  poor  devil  could  have  per- 
formed gaflably  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the 

mobbing 
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mobbing  and  hallooing  about  him  : Whereas 
Shakefpear  mounts  without  fear,  and  ftarting 
in  the  jockey-phrafe  at  [core , cries  out,  “ Stand 
“ clear,  ye  Tons  of  earth  ! or,  by  the  beams  of  my 
£c  father  Apollo,  I’ll  ride  over  you,  and  trample 
“ you  into  dull !” 


N°  LXXXV. 

I WAS  in  company  the  other  day  with  a 
young  gentleman,  who  had  newly  lucceeded 
to  a confiderable  eftate,  and  was  a good  deal 
ftruck  with  the  converfation  of  an  elderly  perl'011 
prefent,  who  was  very  deliberately  calling  up 
the  feveral  demands  that  the  community  at  large 
had  upon  his  property. — “ Are  you  aware,”  fays 
he,  cc  how  fmall  a portion  of  your  revenue  will 
“ properly  remain  to  yourfelf,  when  you  have 
“ fatisfied  all  the  claims  which  you  mull  pay  to 
“ fociety  and  your  country  for  living  among!!  us 
“ arid  fupporting  the  character  of  what  is  called 
“ a landed  gentleman?  Part  of  your  income 
“ will  be  flopt  for  the  maintenance  of  them  who 
“ have  none,  under  the  denomination  of  poor- 
-rates ■,  this  may  be  called  a fine  upon  the  pnr- 
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tiality  of  fortune,  levied  by  the  law  of  focietv, 
c which  will  not  truft  its  poor  members  to  the 
precarious  charity  of  the  rich : Another  part 
muft  go  to  the  debts  and  neceilities  of  the  go- 
1 vernment,  which  protects  you  in  war  and 
4 peace,  and  is  alfo  a fine,  which  you  muft  be 
content  to  pay  for  the  honour  of  being  an 
4 Englifliman,  and  the  advantage  of  living  in  a 
c land  of  liberty  and  fecurity.  The  learned 
c profeflions  will  alfo  have  their  fhare ; the 
c church  for  taking  care  of  your  foul,  the  phy- 
4 fician  for  looking  after  your  body,  and  the 
lawyer  muft  have  part  of  your  property  for 
4 fuperintending  the  reft.  The  merchant,  tradef- 
1 man  and  artifan  will  have  their  profit  upon  all 
4 the  multiplied  wants;  comforts  and  indulgen- 
4 ces  of  civilized  life ; thefe  are  not  to  be  enu- 
‘ mcrated,  for  they  depend  on  the  humours 
4 and  habits  of  men  ; they  have  grown  up  with 
4 the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  the  age, 
4 and  they  will  further  encreafe,  as  thefe  fhall 
4 advance : They  are  the  conduflors,  which, 
c like  the  blood-veflels  in  the  human  frame,  cir- 
c culate  your  wealth,  and  every  other  man’s 
c wealth,  through  every  limb  and  even  fibre 
1 of  the  national  body : The  hand  of  induftry 
‘ creates  that  wealth,  and  to  the  hand  of 

li 
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<c  induftry  it  finally  returns,  as  blood  does  to 
<l  the  heart.” 

If  we  trace  the  fituation  of  man  from  a mere 
Hate  of  nature  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  civilization, 
we  (hall  find  thefe  artificial  wants  and  dependen- 
ces encreafe  with  every  ftage  and  degree  of  his 
improvements ; fo  that  if  we  confider  each  na- 
tion apart  as  one  great  machine,  the  feveral  parts 
and  fprings,  which  give  it  motion,  naturally  be- 
come more  and  more  complicated  and  multifari- 
ous, as  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  are  more 
and  more  diverfified.  Again,  if  we  compare 
two  nations  in  an  equal  ftate  of  civilization,  we 
may  remark,  that  where  the  greater  freedom  ob- 
tains, there  the  greater  variety  of  artificial  wants 
will  obtain  alfo,  and  of  courfe  property  will  cir- 
culate through  more  channels  : This  I take  to  be 
the  cafe  upon  a comparifon  between  Trance  and 
England,  arifing  from  the  different  conftitutions 
of  them  and  us  with  refpect  to  civil  liberty. 

The  natural  wants  of  men  are  pretty  much 
the  fame  in  molt  ftates,  but  the  humours  of  men 
will  take  different  directions  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  are  governed  in  a great  degree  by  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  the  realm  in  which  they 
'are  found:  There  are  numbers  of  people  in 
England,  who  get  their  living  by  arts  and  occu- 
pations, which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a de- 

Cpotic 
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fpotic  government.  Men’s  manners  are  Ampli- 
fied in  proportion  to  the  reftraint  and  circum- 
feription  under  which  they  are  kept.  7'he  coun- 
try fports  of  Englifh  gentlemen  furnifh  mainte- 
nance and  employment  to  vaft  numbers  of  our 
people,  whereas  in  France  and  other  arbitrary 
Hates,  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune  refde  in 
the  capital,  and  keep  no  eftablilhments  of  this 
fort.  What  a train  of  grooms,  iockies  and 
ftable-boys  follow  the  heels  of  our  horfes  and 
hounds  in  tight  boots  and  leather  breeches  ! 
each  of  which  carries  the  clothes  of  fix  men 
upon  his  back,  cafed  in  one  fkin  of  flannel  under 
another,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  loco- 
motive mania  of  an  Englilhman  circulates  his 
perfon,  and  of  courfe  his  cafn,  into  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  : A Frenchman  takes  a journey 
only  when  he  cannot  help  it,  an  Englithman  has 
110  other  rcafon  but  becaule  he  likes  it ; he 
moves  with  every  fhift  of  the  weather,  and  fol- 
lows the  changes  of  the  moll  variable  climate  in 
the  world ; a frofty  morning  puts  him  from  his 
hunting,  and  he  is  in  London  before  night;  a 
thaw  meets  him  in  town,  and  again  he  fcampers 
into  the  country : He  has  a horfe  to  run  at  Epfom, 
another  at  Salifbury,  and  a third  at  York,  and  he 
rnuft  be  on  the  fpot  to  back  every  one  of  them  ; 
he  has  a ftud  at  Newmarket,  a mill  refs  in  Lon- 
don 
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don,  a ftiooting-box  in  Norfolk,  and  a pack  of 
fox-hounds  in  the  New  Foreft:  For  one  wheel 
that  real  bufinefs  puts  in  motion,  pleafure,  whim, 
ennui  turn  one  hundred  : Sicknefs,  which  con- 
fines all  the  reft  of  the  world,  fends  him  upon 
his  travels  ; one  doctor  plunges  him  into  the  lea 
at  Brighthelmftone,  a fecond  fteeps  him  in  warm 
water  at  Buxton  ; and  a third  fends  him  to  Bath; 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  learned  faculty,  whether 
they  help  us  into  life,  or  help  us  out  of  it,  make 
us  pay  toll  at  each  gate  ; and  if  at  any  time  their 
art  keeps  us  alive,  the  fine  we  muft  pay  to  their 
ingenuity  makes  the  renewal  in  feme  cafes  too 
hard  a bargain  for  a poor  man  to  profit  by.  In 
all  other  countries  upon  earth  a man  is  content- 
ed to  be  well  and  pay  nothing  for  being  fo,  but 
in  England  even  health  is  an  expenfive  article, 
as  we  are  lor  ever  contriving  how  to  be  a little 
better,  and  phyficians  are  too  confcientious  to 
take  a fee  and  do  nothing  for  it.  If  there  is  anv 
thing  like  ridicule  in  this,  it  is  againft  the  pa- 
tient and  not  againft  the  phyheian  I would  wifh 
to  point  it;  it  is  in  England  that  the  profeflion 
is  truly  dignified,  and  if  it  is  here  accompanied 
with  greater  emoluments,  it  is  proportionably 
praclifed  with  fuperior  learning  ; if  life  is  more 
valuable  in  a land  of  freedom  than  in  a land 
of  ft  a very,  why  fhou'd  it  not  be  paid  for  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  its  value  ? In  defpotic  flates,  where 
men’s  lives  are  in  fact  the  property  of  the  prince, 
all  fubjedts  fhould  in  juftice  be  cured  or  killed 
at  his  proper  charge ; but  where  a man’s  houfe 
is  his  caftle,  his  health  is  his  own  concern. 

As  to  the  other  learned  profeffion  of  the  law', 
to  its  honour  be  it  fpoken,  there  is  that  charm- 
ing perplexity  about  it,  that  wTe  can  ruin  one 
another  and  ourfelves  with  the  greateft  certainty 
and  facility.  It  is  fo  fuperior  to  all  other  fciences, 
that  it  can  turn  demonftration  into  doubt,  truth 
into  contradiction,  make  improbability  put  mat- 
ter of  fact  out  of  countenance,  and  hang  up  a 
point  for  twenty  years,  which  common  fenfe 
would  decide  in  as  many  minutes.  It  is  the 
glorious  privilege  of  the  freemen  of  England  to 
make  their  own  laws,  and  they  have  made  fo 
many,  that  they  can  neither  count  them  up  nor 
comprehend  them.  The  parliament  of  England 
is  without  comparifon  the  molt  voluminous  au- 
thor in  the  world ; and  there  is  fuch  a happy  am- 
biguity in  its  works,  that  its  ftudents  have  as 
much  to  fay  on  the  wrong  fide  of  every  queftion 
as  upon  the  right : In  all  cafes  of  d:fcuflion  it  is 
one  man’s  bufmefs  to  puzzle,  and  another’s  to 
explain,  and  though  vi&ory  be  ever  fo  certain,  it 
is  agreed  between  the  parties  to  make  a long 
battle : There  muft  be  an  extraordinary  faculty 

of 
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of  expreffion  in  the  law,  when  the  only  parts 
clearly  underftood  are  thofe  which  it  has  not 
committed  to  writing:. 

I fhal!  fay  very  little  in  this  place  upon  the 
facred  profefHon  of  divinity:  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  church  ot  England  is  not  provided  with 
a proper  competency  for  all  who  are  engaged  in 
performing  its  fundions;  but  I cannot  clofe 
with  their  opinion,  who  are  for  ftripping  its  dig- 
nities, and  equalizing  thofe  fplendid  benefices, 
which  are  at  once  the  glory  and  the  fupport  of 
its  eftablifhment.  Levellers  and  reformers  will 
always  have  the  popular  cry  on  their  fide,  and  I 
have  good  reafon  to  know  with  what  inveteracy 
a man  is  perfecuted  for  an  opinion  which  oppoles 
it;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  give  credit  to  the  fin- 
cerity  and  difintereftednefs  of  him  who  courts 
popularity,  and  deny  it  to  the  man  who  lacri- 
fices  his  repofe  and  Hands  the  brunt  of  abufe  in 
defence  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

And  now  having  fallen  upon  the  mention  of 
Popularity,  I {hall  take  leave  to  addrefs  that 
divinity  with  a few  lines  picked  up  from  an  ob- 
feure  author,  which,  though  below  poetry,  are 
not  quite  profe,  and  on  that  account  pretty 
nearly  fuited  to  the  level  of  their  fubje£t. 


O Popularity, 
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“ O Popularity,  thou  giddy  thing ! 

“ What  grace  or  profit  doit  thou  bring  ? 

«*  Thou  art  not  honefty,  thou  art  not  fame ; 

“ I cannot  call  thee  by  a worthy  name : 

“To  fay  I hate  thee  were  not  true  ; 

“ Contempt  is  properly  thy  due  ; 

“ I cannot  love  thee  and  defpife  thee  too. 

“ Thou  art  no  patriot,  but  the  verieft  cheat 
“ That  ever  traffick’d  in  deceit ; 

“ A (late  empiric,  bellowing  loud 
« Freedom  and  phrenzy  to  the  mobbing  crowd  ; 
“ And  what  car’ll  thou,  if  thou  canft  raife 
“ Illuminations  and  huzzas, 

“ Tho’  half  the  city  funk  in  one  bright  blaze  ? 

“ A patriot ! no  ; for  thou  doll  hold  in  hate 
« The  very  peace  and  welfare  of  the  ilate  : 

“ When  anarchy  aflaults  the  fovereign’s  throne, 
“ Then  is  the  day,  the  night  thine  own  5 
“ Then  is  thy  triumph,  when  the  foe 
“ Levels  fome  dark  infidious  blow, 

“ Or  llrong  rebellion  lays  thy  country  low. 

“ Thou  caull  affect  humility  to  hide 
“ Some  deep  device  of  monltrous  pride; 

“ Conference  and  charity  pretend 
“ For  compaffing  fome  private  end  ; 

“ And  in  a canting  conventicle  note 
“ Long  l'cripture  paffages  canft  quote, 

“ When  perf'.cution  rankles  in  thy  throat. 


“ Thou 
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“ Thou  haft  no  fenfe  of  nature  at  thy  heart, 

“ No  ear  for  fcience,  and  no  eye  for  art, 

“ Yet  confidently  doft  decide  at  once 
“ This  man  a wit,  and  that  a dunce ; 

“ And,  (ftrange  to  tell!)  howe’er  unjuft, 

“We  take  thy  dictates  upon  truft, 

“ For  if  the  world  will  be  deceiv’d,  it  muft, 

“ In  truth  and  juftice  thou  haft  no  delight, 

“ Virtue  thou  doft  hot  know  by  fight  5 
“ But,  as  the  chymift  by  his  (kill 
“ From  droi's  and  dregs  a fpirit  can  diftill, 

“ So  from  the  prifons,  or  the  ftews, 

“ Bullies,  blafphemers,  cheats  or  Jews 
“ Shall  turn  to  heroes,  if  they  ferve  thy  views, 

“ Thou  doft  but  make  a ladder  of  the  mob, 

“ Whereby  to  climb  into  fome  courtly  job  ; 

“ There  fafe  repofihg,  warm  and  fnug, 

“ Thou  anfwer’ft  with  a patient  flirug, 

“ Mifcre?  ;,  begone  1 who  cares  for  you, 

“ Ye  baf.  om,  brawling,  clamorous  crew  ? 
r<  Y ou’ve  ferv’d  my  turn,  and,  vagabonds,  adieu  1” 


Voi.  III. 
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WHEN  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Shakefpear  to  form  an  hiftorical  play- 
upon  certain  events  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
fourth  of  England,  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  recommended  itfelf  to  his  fancy,  as  likely 
to  fupply  him  with  a fund  of  dramatic  incidents ; 
for  what  could  invention  have  more  happily  fug- 
gefted  than  this  character,  which  hiftory  pre- 
fented  ready  to  his  hands  ? a riotous  diforderly 
young  libertine,  in  whofe  nature  lay  hidden,  thofe 
feeds  of  heroifm  and  ambition,  which  were  to 
burft  forth  at  once  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
world  and  to  atchieve  the  conqueft  of  France. 
This  prince,  whofe  character  W2S  deftined  to 
exhibit  a revolution  of  fo  brilliant  a fort,  was  not 
only  in  himfelf  a very  tempting  hero  for  the  dra- 
matic poet,  who  delights  in  incidents  of  novelty 
and  furprize,  but  alfo  offered  to  his  imagination 
a train  of  attendant  charadters,  in  the  perfons  of 
his  wild  comrades  and  afloeiates,  which  would 
be  of  themfelves  a drama.  Here  was  a field  for 
invention  wide  enough  even  for  the  genius  of 
Shakefpear  to  range  in.  All  the  humours,  paf- 
fiojis  and  extravagancies  of  human  life  might  be. 

brought 
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brought  into  the  compofition,  and  when  he  had 
grouped  and  perfonified  them  to  his  tafte  and 
liking,  he  had  a leader  ready  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  train,  and  the  truth  of  hiftory  to  give  life 
and  intereft  to  his  drama. 

With  thefe  materials  ready  for  creation  the 
great  artift  fate  down  to  his  work ; the  canvafs 
was  fpread  before  him,  ample  and  capacious  as 
the  expanfe  of  his  own  fancy ; nature  put  her 
pencil  into  his  hand,  and  he  began  to  fketch. 
His  firft  concern  was  to  give  a chief  or  captain 
to  this  gang  of  rioters  ; this  would  naturally  be 
the  firft  outline  he  drew.  To  fill  up  the  draw- 
ing of  this  perfonage  he  conceived  a voluptu- 
ary, in  whofe  figure  and  character  there  fhould 
be  an  aflemblage  of  comic  qualities \ in  his 
perfon  he  fhould  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to 
the  fize  of  a Silenus , lazy,  luxurious,  in  fenfu- 
ality  a fatyr,  in  intemperance  a bacchanalian : 
As  he  was  to  Hand  in  the  port  of  a ringleader 
amongft  thieves  and  cutpurfes,  he  made  him  a 
notorious  liar,  a fwaggering  coward,  vain-glori- 
ous, arbitrary,  knavifh,  crafty,  voracious  of 
plunder,  lavifh  of  his  gains,  without  credit,  ho- 
nour or  honefty,  and  in  debt  to  every  body 
about  him  : As  he  was  to  be  the  chief  feducer 
and  mifieader  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  to  qualify  him  for 
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that  part  in  fuch  a manner  as  fhould  give  proba- 
bility and  even  a plea  to.  the  temptation ; this 
was  only  to  be  done  by  the  ftrongeft  touches'and 
the  higheft  colourings  of  a matter  ; by  hitting 
off  a humour  of  fo  happy,  fo  facetious  and  fo 
alluring  a caff,  as  fhould  tempt  even  royalty  to 
forget  itfelf  and  virtue  to  turn  reveller  in  his 
company.  His  lies,  his  vanity  and  his  coward- 
ice, too  grofs  to  deceive,  were  to  be  fo  ingenious 
as  to  give  delight ; his  cunning  evafions,  his 
witty  refources,  his  mock  folemnity,  his  vapour- 
ing felf-confequence,  were  to  furnifh  a continual 
feaft  of  laughter  to  his  royal  companion  ; he  was 
not  only  to  be  witty  himfelf,  but  the  caufe  of 
wit  in  other  people;  a whetftone  for  raillery; 
a buffoon,  whofe  very  perfon  was  a jeft : Com- 
pounded of  thefe  humours,  Shakefpear  produced 
the  character  of  Sir  John  Faljiajf ; a character, 
which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  comedy  has 
ever  equalled,  which  was  fo  much  the  favourite 
of  its  author  as  to  be  introduced  in  three  feveral 
plays,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
Englifh  ftage,  as  long  as  • it  fliall  fpeak  the 
language  of  Shakefpear. 

T his  character  almoff  fingly  fupports  the 
whole  comic  plot  of  the  firft  part  of  Henry  the 
fourth ; the  poet  has  indeed  thrown  in  fomc 
auxiliary  humours  in  the  perfons  of  Gadfliill, 

Peto, 
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Peto,  Bardolph,  and  Hoftefs  Quickly;  the  two 
firft  ferve  for  little  elfe  except  to  fill  up  the 
adtion,  but  Bardolph  as  a butt  to  FalftafPs  rail- 
lery, and  the  hoftefs  in  her  wrangling  fcene  with 
him,  when  his  pockets  had  been  emptied  as  he 
was  afieep  in  the  tavern,  give  occafion  to  fcenes 
of  infinite  pleafantry  : Poins  is  contrafted  from 
the  reft:  of  the  gang,  and  as  he  is  made  the  com- 
panion of  the  prince,  is  very  properly  reprefented 
as  a man  of  better  qualities  and  morals  than 
FalftafPs  more  immediate  hangers-on  and  de- 
pendants. 

The  humour  of  FalftafF  opens  into  full  difplay 
upon  his  very  firft  introduction  with  the  prince ; 
the  incident  of  the  robbery  on  the  highway,  the 
fcene  in  Eaftcheap  in  confequence  of  that  ridicu- 
lous encounter,  and  the  whole  of  his  condudt 
during  the  adtion  with  Percy,  are  fo  exquifitely 
pleafant,  that  upon  the  renovation  of  his  dramatic 
life  in  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  the  fourth,  I 
queftion  if  the  humour  does  not  in  part  evapo- 
rate by  continuation ; at  leaft  I am  perfuaded 
that  it  flattens  a little  in  the  outfet,  and  though 
his  wit  may  not  flow  lefs  copioufly,  yet  it  comes 
with  more  labour  and  is  farther  fetcht.  The 
poet  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  how  difficult  it 
was  to  preferve  the  vein  as  rich  as  at  firft,  and 
has  therefore  ftrcngthened  his  comic  plot  in  the 
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fecond  play  with  feveral  new  recruits,  who  may 
take  a (hare  with  F alftaff,  to  whom  he  no  longer 
entrufts  the  whole  burthen  of  the  humour.  In  the 
front  of  thefe  auxiliaries  (lands  Fiftol,  a character 
fo  new,  whimfical  and  extravagant,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  a commentator  now  living,  whofe 
very  extraordinary  refearches,  amongft  our  old 
authors,  have  fupphed  us  with  paflages  to  illumi- 
nate the  ftrange  rhapfodies  which  Shakefpear  has 
put  into  his  mouth,  I (hould  for  one  have  thought 
Antient  Piftol  as  wild  and  imaginary  a being  as 
Caliban  ; but  I now  perceive,  by  the  help  of  thefe 
difcoveries,  that  the  character  is  made  up  in  great 
part  of  abfurd  and  fujlian  pajjogcs  from  many  plays x 
in  which  Shakefpear  was  yerfed  and  perhaps  had 
been  a performer : Piflol’s  dialogue  is  a tiflue  of 
old  tags  of  bombaft,  like  the  middle  comedy  of 
the  Greeks,  which  dealt  in  parody.  I abate  of 
my  aftoniftrment  at  the  invention  and  originality 
of  the  poet,  but  it  does  not  lefien  my  refpecl  for 
his  ingenuity.  Shakefpear  founded  his  bully  in 
parody,  Jonfon  copied  his  from  nature,  and  the 
palm  feems  due  to  Bobadil  upon  a companion 
with  Piftol ; Congreve  copied  a very  happy  like- 
nefs  from  Jonfon,  and  by  the  faircft  and  moll 
laudable  imitation  produced  his  Noll  Bluft,  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  humourifts  on  tire  comic 
(l  age. 
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Shallow  and  Silence  are  two  very  ftrong  aux- 
iliaries to  this  fecond  part  of  FalltafPs  humours, 
and  though  they  do  not  abfolutely  belong  to  his 
family,  they  are  neverthelefs  near  of  kin,  and 
derivatives  from  his  flock  : Surely  two  pleafanter 
fellows  never  trode  the  ftage  ; they  not  only 
contrail  and  play  upon  each  other,  but  Silence 
fobcr  and  Silence  tipfy  make  the  moll  comical 
reverie  in  nature  ; never  was  drunkennefs  fo  well 
introduced  or  fo  happily  employed  in  any  drama  : 
The  dialogue  between  Shallow'  and  FalltafF,  and 
the  defeription  given  by  the  latter  of  Shallow’s 
youthful  frolicks,  are  as  true  nature  and  as  true 
comedy  as  man’s  invention  ever  produced  : The 
recruits  a*-e  alfo  in  the  literal  fenfe  the  recruits 
of  the  drama.  Thefe  perfonages  have  the  further 
merit  of  throwing  FalflarPs  character  into  a new 
call,  and  giving  it  the  feafonable  relief  of  va- 
riety. 

Dame  Quickly  alfo  in  this  fecond  part  refumes 
her  role  with  great  comic  fpirit,  but  with  fome 
variation  of  character  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing a new  member  into  the  troop  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Doll  1 earfheet,  the  common  trull  of  the 
times,  I hough  this  part  is  very  ftrongly  co- 
loured, and  though  the  feene  with  her  and  Fal- 
llafl  is  of  a lool'e  as  well  as  ludicrous  nature,  yet 
k we  compare  Shakefpear’s  conduit  of  this  in- 
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cident  with  that  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  his 
time,  and  even  fince  his  time,  we  muft  confefi 
he  has  managed  it  with  more  than  common 
care,  and  exhibited  his  comic  hero  in  a very  ri- 
diculous light,  without  any  of  thofe  grofs  inde- 
cencies which  the  poets  of  his  age  indulged 
themfelves  in  without  reftraint. 

The  humour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not 
fo  free  and  unconftrained  as  in  the  firft  part  \ 
though  he  ftill  demeans  himfelf  in  the  courfe 
of  his  revels,  yet  it  is  with  frequent  marks  of 
repugnance  and  felf-confideration,  as  becomes 
the  conqueror  of  Percy,  and  -we  fee  his  cha- 
racter approaching  faft  towards  a thorough  re- 
formation ; but  though  we  are  thus  prepared 
for  the  change  that  is  to  happen,  when  this 
young  hero  throws  off  the  reveller  and  afTumes 
the  king,  yet  we  are  not  fortified  againft  the 
weaknefs  of  pity,  when  the  dilappointment  and 
banifhment  of  Falftaff  takes  place,  and  the  poet 
executes  juftice  upon  his  inimitable  delinquent, 
with  all  the  rigour  of  an  unrelenting  moralift 
The  reader  or  fpc&ator,  who  has  accompanied 
Falftaff  through  his  dramatic  ftory,  is  in  debt 
to  him  for  fo  many  pleafant  moments,  that  all 
his  failings,  which  fhould  have  raifed  contempt, 
have  only  provoked  laughter,  and  he  begins  to 
think  they  are  not  natural  to  his  character,  but 
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affirmed  for  his  amufement.  With  thefe  im- 
preffions  we  fee  him  delivered  over  to  mortifi- 
cation and  difgrace,  and  bewail  his  punifhment 
with  a fenfibility,  that  is  only  due  to  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  virtuous. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  limits  of 
Shakefpear’s  genius,  I will  not  prefume  to  fay 
he  could  not  have  fupported  his  humour,  had 
he  chofen  to  have  prolonged  his  exiilence  thro’ 
the  fucceeding  drama  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ; we 
may  conclude,  that  no  ready  expedient  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  his  fancy,  and  he  was  not  apt 
to  fpend  much  pains  in  fearching  for  fuch  : He 
therefore  put  him  to  death,  by'which  he  fairly 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  got  rid  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
of  keeping  him  up  to  his  original  pitch,  if  he 
had  attempted  to  carry  him  through  a third 
drama,  after  he  had  removed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  out  of  his  company,  and  feated  him  on 
the  thrsne.  I cannot  doubt  but  there  were  re- 
sources in  Shakefpear’s  genius,  and^  a latitude 
of  humour  in  the  character  of  FalftafF,  which 
might  have  furniflied  feenes  of  admirable  co- 
medy by  exhibiting  him  in  his  difgrace,  and 
both  Shallow  and  Silence  would  have  been  ac- 
ceffiaries  to  his  pleafantry : Even  the  field  of 
Agincourt,  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  king’s  army 

before 
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before  the  action,  had  the  poet  thought  proper 
to  have  produced  Falftaff  on  the  feene,  might 
have  been  as  fruitful  in  comic  incidents  as  the 
battle  of  Shrewfbury;  this  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve from  the  humours  of  Fluellen  and  Piftol, 
which  he  has  woven  into  his  drama ; the  former 
of  whom  is  made  to  remind  us  of  Falftaff,  in 
his  dialogue  with  Captain  Gower,  when  he  tells 
him  that — As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytus , 
being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups , fo  alfo  Harry  Mon- 
mouth,  being  in  his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judge- 
jnentsy  is  turn  away  the  fat  Knight  with  the  great 
felly -doublet : He  was  full  of  jejls  and  gypes  and 

knaveries , and  mocks ; I am  forget  his  name. 

Sir  John  Faljl aff. —That  is  he.- This  paf- 

fage  has  ever  given  me  a pleaflng  fenfation,  as 
it  marks  a regret  in  the  poet  to  part  with  a fa- 
vourite character,  and  is  a tender  farewel  to 
his  memory  : It  is  alfo  with  particular  propriety 
that  thefe  woids  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Fluellen,  who  ftands  here  as  his  fubftitute,  and- 
whofe  humour,  as  well  as  that  of  Hvm,  may  be 
laid  to  have  arifen  out  of  the  afhes  of  Falftaff. 
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Exquiritque , audit  que^  virum  monumenta  prior um . 

(Virgil.) 

F all  our  dealers  in  fecond-hand  wares. 


few  bring  their  goods  to  fo  bad  a market, 
as  thofe  humble  wits  who  retail  other  people’s 
worn-out  jokes.  A man’s  good  fayings  are 
fo  perfonally  his  own,  and  depend  fo  much  upon 
manner  and  circum  fiances,  that  they  make  a 
poor  figure  in  other  people’s  mouths,  and  fufFer 
even  more  by  printing  than  they  do  by  repeat- 
ing : It  is  alfo  a very  difficult  thing  to  pen  a 
witticifm ; for  by  the  time  we  have  adjufted  all 
the  defcriptive  arrangements  of  this  man  [aid , 
and  t'other  man  replied , we  have  miferably 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  repartee.  Thefe  diffi- 
culties however  have  been  happily  overcome  by 
Mr.  Jojeph  Miller  and  other  facetious  compi- 
lers, whofe  works  are  in  general  circulation, 
and  may  be  heard  of  in  mod  clubs  and  com- 
panies where  gentlemen  meet,  who  love  to  fay 
a good  thing  without  the  trouble  of  inventing  it. 
We  are  alfo  in  a fair  train  of  knowing  every 
{hing  that  a late  celebrated  author  faid,  as  well 
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as  wrote,  without  an  exception  even  of  his 
mol!  fecret  ejaculation-.  We  may  judge- 
valuable-  thefe  diaries  will  be  to  pofterit),  when 
we  reject  how  much  we  Ihould  now  be  edified, 
had  any  of  the  antients  given  us  as  minute  a 
c$lls£Lanea  of  their  illuftrious  contemporaries. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a few  of  Cicero's  table- 
jokes  ; but  how  delightful  would  it  be  to  know 

V/hat  he  faid,  when  nobody  heard  him  ! how 

✓ 

pioufly  he  reproached  himfelf  when  he  laid  in 
bed  too  1 te  in  a morning,  or  eat  too  heartily 
at  Hortenjius’s  or  Cahar's  table.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  Cato  the  Cenfcr  loved  his  jeft,  but 
we  fhould  have  been  doubly  glad  to  have  par- 
taken of  it : What  a pity  it  is  that  nobody 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  record  fome 
pleafanter  fpecimen  than  Macrobius  has  given  us 
of  his  retort  upon  jjh  Albidius , a glutton  and  a 
fpendthrift,  when  his  houfe  was  on  fire — If  loot 
he  could  not  eat , he  has  burnt.,  faid  Cato ; where 
the  point  of  the  jell  lies  in  the  allufion  to  a par- 
ticular kind  of  facrifice,  and  the  good-humour 
of  it  with  himfelf.  It  was  better  faid  by  P. 
Syrus  the  aelor,  when  he  faw  one  Mucins,  a 
malevolent  fellow,  in  a very  melancholy  mood — 
Either  fome  ill  fortune  has  befallen  Mucius,  or 
fome  good  has  happened  to  one  of  his  acquaint- 
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A man’s  fame  fhall  be  recorded  to  pofterity 
by  the  trifling  merit  of  a jeft,  when  the  great 
things  he  has  done  would  elfe  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion : Who  would  now  have  known  that 
L.  Mallius  was  once  the  beft  painter  in  Rome, 
if  it  was  not  for  his  repartee  to  Servilius  Gc- 
minus  ? You  paint  better  than  you  model , fays 
Geminus , pointing  to  Mallius' s children,  who 
were  crooked  and  ill-favoured. — Like  enough. 

o * 

replied  the  art  if! ; I paint  in  the  daylight , but 
I model , as  you  call  it,  in  the  dark. 

Cicero  it  is  well  known  was  a great  joker, 
and  fome  of  his  good  fayings  have  reached  us  ; 
it  do^s  not  appear  as  if  his  wit  had  been  of  the 
malicious  fort,  atid  yet  Pompcy , whofe  temper 
could  not  Hand  a jeft,  was  fo  galled  by  him, 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  faid  with  great  bit— 
ternefs — Oh!  that  Cicero  would  go  over  to  mv 
enemies , for  then  he  would  be  afraid  of  me. — - 
If  Cicero  forgave  this  farcafm,  I fhould  call  him 
not  only  a better-tempered,  but  a braver  man 
than  Pornpey. 

But  of  all  the  antient  wits  Augufus  feems  to 
have  had  mod  point,  and  he  was  as  remarkable 
for  taking  a jeft,  as  for  giving  it.  A country 
fellow  came  to  Rome,  who  was  fo  like  the  em- 
peror, that  all  the  city  ran  after  him ; Augufus 
heard  of  it,  and  ordering  the  man  into  Ids  pre- 
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fence — Harkyc , friend ! fays  he,  when  was  your 
mother  in  Rome ? — Never , an  pleafe  you!  re- 
plied the  countryman,  but  my  father  has  been 
here  many  a time  and  oft.  The  anecdote  of 
the  old  foldier  is  ftill  more  to  his  credit:  He 
folicited  the  emperor  to  defend  him  in  a fu4t ; 
Augujlus  fent  his  own  advocate  into  court;  the 
foldier  was  diflutisfied,  and  faid  to  the  emperor 
— / did  not  fight  for  you  by  proxy  at  Adiium — 
Augujlus  felt  the  reproof,  and  condefcended  to 
his  requeft  in  perfon.  W hen  Pacuvius  Taurus 
greedily  folicited  a largefs  from  the  emperor, 
and  to  urge  him  to  the  greater  liberality  added, 
that  all  the  world  would  have  it,  that  he  had 
made  him  a very  bountiful  donation — But  you 
know  better , faid  Augujlus , than  to  believe  the 
world — and  dil'mifTed  the  fycophant  without  his 
errand.  I fhall  mention  one  more  cafe,  where, 
by  a very  courtly  evafton,  he  parried  the  folici- 
tation  of  his  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had 
been  cafhiered,  and  was  petitioning  the  em- 
peror to  allow  him  his  pay;  telling  him  that 
he  did  not  afk  that  indulgence  for  the  fake  of 
the  money  which  might  accrue  to  him,  but 
that  he  might  have  it  to  fay  he  had  refigned 
his  commiffion,  and  not  been  cafhiered — If 
that  b(  all  your  reafony  fays  the  emperor,  tell 
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the  world  that  you  have  received  it , and  I vjill 
not  deny  that  I have  paid  it. 

Vatinius , who  was  noted  to  a proverb  as  a 
common  flanderer,  and  particularly  obnoxious 
for  his  fcurrility  againft  Cicero , was  pelted  by 
the  populace  in  the  amphitheatre,  whilft  he  was 
giving  them  the  Gladiators:  He  complained  to 
the  .Ediles  of  the  infult,  and  got  an  edict  for- 
bidding the  people  to  caft  any  thing  into  the 
area  but  apples.  An  arch  fellow  brought  a fu- 
rious large  fir-apple  to  the  famous  lawyer  CaJ- 
eellius , and  demanded  his  opinion  upon  the  edidt. 
— / am  of  opinion , fays  Cafcellius , that  your  fir- 
apple  is  literally  and  legally  an  apple , with  this 
provifo  however , that  you  intend  to  throw  it  at 
Vatinius' s head. 

As  there  is  fome  danger  in  malcing  too  free 
with  old  jokes , I fhall  hold  my  hand  for  the 
prefent ; but  if  thefe  fhould  fucceed  in  being 
acceptable  to  my  readers,  I fhall  not  be  afraid 
of  meeting  Mr.  Jofeph  Alillsr  and  his  modern 
witticifms  with  my  antients.  In  that  cafe  I 
fhall  not  defpair  of  being  able  to  lay  before  the 
public  a veritable  Roman  ncwfpaper,  com- 
pounded of  events  in  trie  days  of  Julius  Cadar: 
By  what  happy  chance  I traced  this  valuable 
relick,  and  with  what  pains  I pofTefied  myfelf 
cf  it,  may  be  matter  of  future  explanation : 

I have 
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I have  the  fatisfaction  however  to  premife  to 
the  reader,  that  it  is  written  with  great  freedom, 
and  as  well  fprinkled  with  private  anecdotes 
as  any  of  the  prefent  day,  whofe  agreeable  fa- 
miliarity is  fo  charming  to  every  body  but  the 
parties  concerned:  It  has  alfo  a good  dafh  of 
the  dramatic ; and  as  fome  faftidious  people 
have  been  inclined  to  treat  our  intelligencers 
and  reviewers  with  a degree  cf  neglect  bor- 
dering upon  contempt,  I fhall  have  pleafure 

i 

in  fhewing  that  they  have  claffical  authority 
for  all  their  quirks  and  conceits,  and  that  they 
are  all  written  in  the  true  quaint  fpirit  of  cri- 
ticifm : It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Roman  > 
theatre  furnifhes  no  ladies  to  match  the  he- 
roines of  our  Rage ; but  I can.  produce  fome 
encomiums  upon  Laberius , Rofcius  and  the 
famous  Publius  Syrus,  which  would  not  be 
inapplicable  to  fome  of  our  prefent  capital 
adlors : I am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  confefs, 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  fpeaking 
epilogues  in  thofe  days ; but  I have  a fubfti- 
tute  in  a prologue  written  and  fpoken  by 
Decimus  Laberius , which  I am  tempted  to  throw 
out  as  a lure  to  my  newfpaper ; but  I mud 
firfb  explain  upon  what  occafion  it  was  com- 
pofed. 

This  Laberius  was  a Roman  knight  of  good 

family, 
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family,  and  a man  withal  of  high  fphit  and  pre- 
tenfions,  but  unfortunately  he  had  a talent  for 
the  drama  : He  read  his  own  plays  better  than 
any  man  then  living  could  act  them,  for  neither 
Garrick  nor  Henderfon  were  yet  born.  P.  Clodius^ 
the  fine  gentleman  and  rake  of  the  age,  had  the 
indecorum  to  prafs  Laberius  to  come  forward  on 
the  public  fiage,  and  take  the  principal  charadler 
in  one  of  his  own  plays : Laberius  was  indig- 
nant, and  Clodius  proceeded  to  menaces: — Do 
your  zvorji,  fays  the  Roman  knight,  you  can  but 
fend  me  to  Dyracchiutn  and  back  again — proudly 
intimating  that  he  would  fuffer  the  like  banifh- 
ment  with  Cicero  rather  than  confent  to  his  de- 
mand ; for  adding  was  not  then  the  amufement  of 
people  of  fafhion,  and  private  theatres  were  not 
thought  of.  Julius  Cafar  was  no  lefs  captivated 
with  Laberius'%  talents  than  Clodius  had  been, 
and  being  a man  not  apt  to  be  difcouraged  by 
common  difficulties,  took  up  the  fame  felicita- 
tion, and  a flailed  our  Roman  knight,  who  was 
now  fixty  years  of  age,  and  felt  his  powers  in 
their  decline  : Confcious  of  this  decline  no  lefs 
than  of  his  own  dignity,  he  refifled  the  degrading 
requeft  ; he  interceded,  he  implored  of  Ccefar  to 
excufe  him  : It  was  to  no  purpofe,  Cafar  had 
made  it  his  point,  and  Ins  point  he  would  carry: 
The  word  of  Ccefar  was  law,  and  Laberius , 
Vol.  III.  S drive 
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driven  out  of  all  his  defences,  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  and  comply.  Cczfar  makes  a grand  fpec- 
tacle  for  all  Rome  ; bills  are  given  out  for  a 
play  of  Laberiusy  and  the  principal  part  is  an- 
nounced to  be  performed  by  the  author  himfelf : 
The  theatre  is  thronged  with  fpe&ators ; all 
Rome  is  prefent,  and  Decimus  Laberius  prefents 
himfelf  on  the  ftage,  and  addrefles  the  audience 
m the  following  prologue  : 

“ Prologue  by  Deci.MUS  Laberius. 

" O ftrong  Neceflity  ! of  whofe  fwift  courfe 
“ So  many  feel,  fo  few  efcape  the  force, 

“ Whither,  ah  ! whither,  in  thy  prone  career, 

“ Haft  thou  decreed  this  dying  frame  to  bear  ? 

M Me  in  my  better  days  nor  foe,  nor  friend, 

“ Nor  threat,  nor  bribe,  nor  vanity  coil’d  bend  j 
“ Now  lur’d  by  flattery  in  my  weaker  age, 
te  I fmk  my  knighthood  and  afcend  the  ftage. 

“ Yet  mufe  not  therefore — How  /hall  man  gainfay 
“ Him,  whom  the  Deities  themfelves  obey  ? 

“ Sixty  long  years  I’ve  liv’d  without  difgrace 
“ A Roman  knight ; let  dignity  give  place  ! 

“ I’m  C as  fur’s  actor  now,  and  com  pais  more 
“ In  one  fliort  hour,  than  all  my  life  before. 

“ O Fortune. ! fickle  fource  of  good  and  ill, 
u If  here  to  place  me  ’twas  thy  fovereign  will, 

“ Why,  when  I'd  youth  and  faculties  to  pleafe 
“ So  great  a matter  and  f'uch  guefts  as  thef'e, 
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“ Why  not  compel  me  then,  malicious  power ! 

“To  the  hard  talk  of  this  degrading  hour  ? 

“ Where  now,  in  what  profound  abyfs  of  lhame, 

“ Doll  thou  confpire  with  Fate  to  link  my  name  ? 

“ Whence  are  my  hopes  ? What  voice  can  age  fupply 
“ To  charm  the  ear ; what  grace  to  pleafe  the  eye  ? 

“ Where  is  the  aftion,  energy,  and  art, 

“ The  look,  that  guides  its  paflton  to  the  heart? 

“ Age  creeps  like  ivy  o’er  my  wither’d  trunk, 

“ Its  bloom  all  blafted,  and  its  vigour  Ihrunk  j 
“ A tomb,  where  nothing  but  a name  remains 
“ To  tell  the  world  whole  alhes  it  contains.” 

The  original  is  fo  fuperiorly  beautiful,  that  to 
prevent  a bathos  I fhall  infert  it  after  the  tranf- 
lation. 

Necessitas,  cujus  curfus  tranfverf  impetum 
y oluerunt  multi  effugere,  pauci  potuerunt, 

Quo  me  detrufit  pcene  extremis  fenfbus  ? 

Quern  nulla  ambitio,  nulla  unquam  largitio, 

Nullus  timor,  vis  nulla,  nulla  aiUloritas 
Mover e potuit  in  juventa  de  Jlatu ; 

Ecce  in  fenefta  ut  facile  labefecit  loco 
Viri  excellentis  rnente  clemente  edita 
Submijfa  placide  blandiloquens  e ratio  ! 

Etenim  ipji  DU  negare  cui  nihil  potuerunt , 

Hominem  jne  denegare  qitis  pojjct  pati  P 
Ergo  bis  tricenis  annis  adiis  fine  nota 
Eques  Romanus  lare  egrejfus  meo 
Dornurn  r evertas  mimus  : Nimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  vivendum  fuit. 

Fortuna,  immodcrata  tv.  bono  eeque  atque  in  tnalo , 

Si 
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Si  tibi  erat  libitum  liter  arum  laudibus 
Floris  cacumen  noftra  fama  jrangere , 

Cur  cum  ‘vigtbam  mcmbris  praviridaniibus , 
Satisfacere  populo  et  tali  cum  poteram  'virc. 
Non  ficxilninn  me  concurmafii  ut  c amperes  ? 
Nunc  me  quo  dejicis  P quid  ad  fcenam  offer 0 ? 
Decorem  forma , an  dignitatem  corporis , 
Animi  virtutem , an  <vocis  jucunda  fonum  ? 

Ut  hedera  ferpens  ‘vires  arboreas  necat, 

Ita  me  ‘vetvftas  ample x a annorum  enecat: 
Sepulckri  f mills  nihil  nifi  namen  retines. 


The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologue  was  at- 
tached to  was  a comedy,  in  which  Laberius  took 
the  character  of  a Have,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
plot  fas  ufual)  was  beaten  by  his  matter : In 
this  condition,  -having  marked  his  habit  with 
counterfeited  ftripes,  he  runs  upon  the  ftage,  and 
cries  out  amain — PorYo , fthd  rites  ! liberiatempcr- 
ditnus — In  good 'faith.  Countrymen , there  is  cn  end 
of  freedom.  The  indignant  fpcdfators  fcnt  up  a 
fhout;  it  was  in  the  language  of  our  prefent 
playhoufe  bills,  a lurji  cf  applaufe ; a moji 
violent  burjl  of  applaufe  from  a moji  crowded 
ctvd  brilliant  hcufc , overflowing  in  all  parts. 
Laberius  not  yet  content  with  this  atonement 
to  the  m nes  cf  his  knighthood,  fubjoins  the 
following  pointed  alluf.on : NeccJJe  cjl  multos 
t sweat , avnn  n.uiti  t intent — ‘The  man , whom  many 
far.  mv ft  needs  fear  many.  All  eyes  were  new 

turned 
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turned  upon  Cafar,  and  the  degraded  Laberius 
enjoyed  a full  revenge. 

We  may  naturally  fuppofe  this  conduct  loft 
him  the  favour  of  Catfar,  who  immediately  took 
up  Publius  Syr  us,  a Syrian  Have,  who  had  been 
manumitted  for  his  ingenious  talents,  and  was 
acting  in  the  country  theatres  with  much  ap- 
plaufe  : Ccefar  fetched  him  out  of  his  obfcurity, 
as  we  bring  up  an  adtrels  from  Bath  or  York, 
and  pitted  him  againft  Laberius.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  youth  and  vigour  over  age  and  decay, 
and  Ccsfar  with  malicious  civility  faid  to  Labe- 
rius, Favente  tibi  me  viclus  es,  Laberi,  a Syro — 
Fou  are  furpajfed  by  Syrus  in  Jpite  of  my  fuppert. 
As  Laberius  was  going  out  of  the  theatre  he  was 
met  by  Syrus , who  was  inconfiderate  enough  to 
let  an  expreflion  efcape  him,  which  was  very  dif- 
refpectful  to  his  veteran  competitor  : Laberius 
felt  the  unbecoming  infult,  and,  turning  to  Syrus, 
gave  him  this  extemporary  anfwer — 

“To  (land  the  firft  is  not  the  lot  of  all ; 

“ 'Tis  now  your  turn  to  mount,  and  mine  to  fall; 

Tis  flippery  ground  ; beware  you  keep  your  feet  j 
“ For  public  favor  is  a public  cheat.” 

Non  poffunt  primi  ejfe  omnes  omni  in  tempore  ; 

Summum  ad gradum  cum  elaritatis  veneris, 

Confijies  agre ; et  quam  defeendas,  decides  : 

Ccddi  ego  ; Cadet  qui  feqmtur.  Laus  ejl  publica, 

$ 5 I need 
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I need  not  remind  the  learned  Reader  in  what 
credit  the  fayings  of  this  Publius  Syrus  have  been 
juftly  held  by  all  the  literati  from  Seneca  to 
Scaliger,  who  turned  them  into  Greek ; and  it 
is  for  the  honour  of  the  fraternity  of  the  ftage, 
that  both  he  and  Sophron , whofe  moral  fentences 
were  found  under  Plato's  pillow  when  he  died, 
were  actors  by  profeffion. 

I fhall  now  only  add  that  my  Newfpaper  con- 
tains a very  interefting  defcription  of  two  young 
adlors,  Hylas  and  Pylades , who  became  great 
favourites  with  Augujlus , when  he  was  emperor, 
and  made  their  firft  appearance  at  the  time  this 
journal  was  written,  If  the  Reader  {hall  find 
any  allufion  to  two  very  promifing  young  per- 
formers, now  living,  whofe  initials  correfpond 
with  the  above,  I can  promife  him  that  our 
contemporaries  will  not  fuffer  by  the  comparifon. 
I may  venture  to  fay  in  the  words  of  Doclor 
Young — 

The  Roman  wait'd  not  blujh  at  the  mifake. 
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DR.  Samuel  Johnfon,  in  his  life  of  Rowe, 
pronounces  erf  The  Fair  Penitent , that  it 
is  one  of  the  rnoft  pleafng  tragedies  on  the  Jlage , 
where  it  Jlill  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing , and  pro- 
bably will  long  keep  them , for  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  Jo  inter efing  by  the 
fable , and  fo  delightful  by  the  language.  The  for y^ 
he  obferves,  is  domef  ic , and  therefore  eafly  received 
by  the  imagination , and  affimilated  to  common  life  ; 
the  didiion  is  cxquifitely  harmonious , and  foft  or 
fprightly  as  accafon  requires.  Few  people,  I be- 
lieve, will  think  this  character  of  The  Fair  Peni- 
tent too  lavifh  on  the  fcore  of  commendation; 
the  high  degree  of  public  favour  in  which  this 
tragedy  has  long  flood,  has  ever  attracted  the  bed 
audiences  to  it,  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the 
bed  performers  in  its  difplay.  As  there  is  no 
drama  more  frequently  exhibited,  or  more  gene- 
rally read,  I propofe  to  give  it  a fair  and  impar- 
tial examination,  jointly  with  the  more  unknown 
and  lefs  popular  tragedy  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  Fair  Penitent  is  in  fable  and  character  fo 
clofely  copied  from  The  Fatal  Dowry , that  it  is 
impoflible  not  to  take  that  tragedy  along  with  it; 
and  it  is  matter  of  fome  furprize  to  me  that  Rowe 
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fhould  have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his 
imitation  either  in  his  dedication  or  prologue,  or 
any  where  elfe  that  I am  apprifed  of. 

This  tragedy  of  The  Fatal  Dowry  was  the  joint 
production  of  Maffinger  and  Nathaniel  Field  ; it 
takes  a wider  compafs  of  fable  than  The  Fair 
Penitent , by  which  means.it  prefents  a very  af- 
fecting fcene  at  the  opening,  which  difcovers 
young  Charalois  attended  by  his  friend  Romont, 
waiting  with  a petition  in  his  hand  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  judges,  when  they  fhall  meet,  pray- 
ing the  releafe  of  his  dead  futner’s  body,  which 
had  been  feized  by  his  creditors,  and  detained  in 
their  hands  for  debts  he  had  incurred  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice,  as  Field  Marfhal  of  the  armies  of 
Burgundy.  Maffinger,  to  whofe  fhare  this  part 
of  the  tragedy  devolved,  has  managed  this  pa- 
thetic introduction  with  confummate  fkill  and 
gre  t expreffion  of  nature;  a noble  youth  in  the 
lad  Fate  of  worldly  diftrefs,  reduced  to  the  hu- 
miliating yet  pious  office  of  foliciting  an  unfeel- 
ing and  unfriendly  judge  to  allow  him  to  pay  the 
folemn  rites  of  burial  to  the  remains  of  an  illuf- 
trious  father,  who  had  fought  his  country’s  bat- 
tles with  glory,  and  had  facrificed  life  and  fortune 
in  defence  of  an  ingrateful  ftate,  tmprefles  the 
fpeclators  mind  with  pity  and  refpeCt,  which  are 
felt  through  every  paflage  of  the  play  : One  thing 
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in  particular  ftrikes  me  at  the  opening  of  the 
l'cene,  which  is  the  long  filence  that  the  poet  has 
artfully  impofed  upon  his  principal  charafler 
(Charalois)  who  (lands  in  mute  furrow  with  his 
petition  jn  his  hand,  whilft  his  friend  Romont, 
and  his  advocate  Charmi,  urge  him  to  prefent 
himfelf  to  the  judges  and  folicit  them  in  perfon: 
The  judges  now  make  their  entrance,  they  (lop 
upon  the  ftage  ; they  offer  him  the  faired  oppor- 
tunity for  tendering  his  petition  and  foliciting  his 
fuit:  Charalois  remains  fixed  and  fpeechlefsj 
Romont,  who  is  all  eagernefs  in  his  caufe,  preffes 
him  again  and  again — « 

Nyiv  put  on  your  fpirits — 

Now,  Si>-,  lofe  not  this  offer'd,  means : ' Their  lookf 
Fix'd  on  you  atfith  a pitying  earnefnefs, 

Invite  you  to  ilemand  their  furtherance 
To  your  good  purpofe. 

The  judges  point  him  out  to  each  other;  they 
lament  the  misfortunes  of  his  noble  houfe;  they 
obferve, 

It  is  young  Charalois 

Son  to  the  Marfhal, front  whom  he  inherits 
His  fame  and  virtues  only. 

Romont.  Flah  ! they  name  you. 

Dulroy.  His  father  died  in  prifon  two  days  fnce. 

Rochfort.  Yes,  to  the  fhame  of  this  ingrateful  fate , 
That  fitch  a mafer  in  the  art  of  war, 


So 
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So  noble  and fo  highly  meriting 

From  this  forgetful  country,  Jhould,  for  want 

Of  means  to  fatisfy  his  creditors 

The  fum  he  took  up  for  the  general  good, 

Meet  with  an  end  fo  infamous. 

Rom-ont.  Dare  you  ever  hcpe  for  like  opportunity  ? 

It  is  in  vain ; the  opportunity  paffes  off,  and  Cha- 
ralois  opens  not  his  mouth,  nor  even  filently  ten- 
ders his  petition. 

I have,  upon  a former  occafion,  both  generally 
and  particularly  obferved  upon  the  effects  of  dra- 
matic filence ; the  ftage  cannot  afford  a more 
beautiful  and  touching  inftance  than  this  before 
us : To  fay  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  filence  of  Ham- 
let upon  his  firft  appearance,  would  be  faying  too 
little  in  its  favour.  I have  no  doubt  but  Maflin- 
ger  had  this  very  cafe  in  his  thoughts,  and  I ho- 
nour him  no  lefs  for  the  imitating,  than  I fhould 
have  done  for  ftriking  out  a filence  fo  naturally 
and  fo  delicately  preferved.  What  could  Chara- 
lois  have  uttered  to  give  him  that  intereff  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fpedlators,  which  their  own  conclu- 
fions  during  his  affedting  filence  have  already  im- 
preffed  ? No  fooner  are  the  judges  gone,  than 
the  ardent  Romont  again  breaks  forth—* 

'this  obf  irate fpleen 

Ton  think  becomes  your  farrow,  and forts  well 

With  your  black  fuits. 
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This  is  Hamlet  himfelf,  his  inky  cloak , and  cuflom - 
ary  fiats  of  falemn  black.  The  character  of 
Charalois  is  thus  fixed  before  he  fpeaks  5 the 
poet’s  art  has  given  the  prejudice  that  is  to. bear 
him  in  our  affections  through  all  the  fucceeding 
events  of  the  fable ; and  a firiking  contrail  is 
eflablifhed  between  the  undifeerning  fiery  zeal  of 
Romont,  and  Charalois’  fine  fenfibiljty  and  high- 
born dignity  of  foul. 

A more  methodical  and  regular  dramatift 
would  have  flopped  here,  fatisfied  that  the  impref- 
fion  already  made  was  fully  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  plot ; but  A'laffinger,  according  to 
the  bufy  fpirit  of  the  flage  for  which  he  wrote,  is 
not  alarmed  by  a throng  of  incidents,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  open  the  court  and  difeufs  the  pleadings 
on  the  flage  : The  advocate  Charmi  in  a fet  ha- 
rangue moves  the  judges  for  difpenfing  with  the 
rigour  of  the  law  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  for 
refeuing  the  Marfhal’s  corpfe  out  of  their  clutches; 
he  is  brow-beaten  and  filenced  by  the  prefrding 
judge  old  Novall : The  plea  is  then  taken  up  by 
the  impetuous  Romont,  and  urged  with  fo  much 
perfonal  infolencc,  that  he  is  arrefled  on  the  Ipot, 
put  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  and 
taken  to  prifon.  This  is  a very  ftriking  mode  of 
introducing  the  fet  oration  of  Charalois ; a fon 
recounting  the  military  atchievmcnts  of  a newly 
6 deceafed 
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deceafed  father,  and  imploring  mercy  from  his 
creditors  and  the  law  towards  his  unburied  re- 
mains, now  claims  the  attention  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  hitherto  unmoved  by  the  feeble  formality 
of  a hired  pleader,  and  the  turbulent  paflion  of  an 
enraged  foldier.  Charalois’  argument  takes  a mid- 
dle courfe  between  both  5 the  pious  feelings  of  a 
fon,  tempered  by  the  modeft  manners  of  a gentle- 
man : The  creditors  however  are  implacable,  the 
judge  is  hoftile}  and  the  law  mull  take  its  courfe. 


Creditor.  'Tis  the  city's  do  Si  r in  e ; 

We  Jland  hound  to  maintain  it. 

Charalois.  Be  conflant  in  it ; 

And  /nice  you  are  as  mercilefs  in  your  natures , 

At  hafe  and  mercenary  in  your  means 
By  'which  you  get  your  'wealth , I 'will  not  urge 
The  court  to  take  a<way  one  fcruple  from  , 

The  right  of  their  laws,  or  one  good  thought 
In  you  to  mend  your  difpofition  with. 

I know  there  is  no  mufic  in  your  ears 
So  pleafing  as  the  groasis  of  men  in  prifon, 

And  that  the  tears  of  widows,  and  the  cries 
Of  famifh' d orphans,  are  the  feafs  that  take  you  : 
That  to  be  in  your  danger  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided  than  infeSious  air. 

The  loath'd  embraces  of  difeafed  women, 

A flatterer  s poifon,  or  the  lofs  of  honour. 

Yet  rather  than  my  father's  reverend  dufl 
Shall  want  a place  in  that  fair  monument, 

In  which  our  noble  anceflars  lie  entomb'd, 
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Before  the  court  I offer  up  nyfeif 
A prifoner  for  it : Load  me  with  thofe  irons 
That  ha-ve  worn  out  his  life  ; in  my  beji  frength 
I'll  run  to  the  encounter  of  cold  hunger, 

And  choofe  my  dwelling  where  no  fun  dares  enter , 

So  he  mcvf  be  releas'd. 

There  was  yet  another  incident,  which  the 
poet’s  paffion  for  bufinefs  and  fpedtacle  induced 
him  to  avail  himfelf  of,  viz.  the  funeral  of  the 
Marfhal ; this  he  difplays  on  the  ftage,  with  a 
train  of  captains  and  foldiers  following  the  body 
of  their  general : Charalois  and  Romont,  under 
cuftody  of  their  jailors,  appear  as  chief  mourners, 
and  a party  of  creditors  are  concerned  in  the 
groupe. 

After  this  folemnity  is  difpatched,  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  the  amiable  generofity  of  old 
Rochfort,  who  being  touched  with  the  gallant 
fpirit  of  Romont,  and  {fill  more  penetrated  with 
the  filial  piety  of  young  Charalois,  delivers  them 
both  from  imprifonment  and  diftrefs,  by  diicharg- 
ing  the  debts  of  the  Marfhal  and  difmifling  the 
creditors  ; This  alfo  pafles  before  the  eyes  of  the 
fpedfators.  Before  Charalois  has  given  full  ex- 
preffion  to  his  gratitude  for  this  extraordinary  be- 
nefadfion,  Rochfort  follows  it  with  a further  adt 
of  bounty,  which  he  introduces  in  the  {file  of  a 
requeft — 


Call 


Call  in  my  daughter — Still  l have  a fuit  to  you. 

Would  you  requite  me 

This  is  my  only  child . 

Beaumelle,  Rochfort’s  daughter,  is  prcfented  to 
Charalois ; the  feene  is  hurried  on  with  a pre- 
cipitation almoft  without  example : Charaloi9 
alks  the  lady, 

Fair  Beaumelle,  can  you  loose  me  ? 

Beaumelle.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Charalois.  You  need  not  quejlion  meifl  can  you  s 
You  are  the  fairejl  virgin  in  Dijon , 

And  Rochfort  is  your  father. 

The  match  is  agreed  upon  as  foon  as  propofed, 
and  Rochfort  haftens  away  to  prepare  the  cele- 
bration. 

In  this  duller  of  incidents  I mud  not  fail  to 
remark,  that  the  poet  introduces  young  Novall 
upon  the  feene,  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
Ihort  dialogue  above  quoted  was  palling  : This 
Novall  had  before  been  exhibited  as  a fuitor  to 
Beaumelle,  and  his  vain  frivolous  charader  had 
been  difplayed  in  a very  ridiculous  and  contempt- 
ible light;  he  is  now  again  introduced  to  be  a 
witnefs  of  his  own  difappointment,  and  his  only 
obfervation  upon  it  is — IVlsat's  this  changer — < 
Upon  the  exit  of  the  father  however  he  addrefles 
himfelf  to  the  lady,  and  her  reply  gives  the  alarm- 


ing  hint,  that  makes  difcovery  of  the  fatal  turn 
which  the  plot  is  now  about  to  take  ; for  when 
Novall  turning  afide  to  Beaumelle,  by  one  word 
— Mijlrefs  ! — conveys  the  reproach  of  inconftan- 
cy,  file  replies, 

Oh,  Servant ! Virtue  firengthen  me  ! 

Thy  prefence  blows  round  my  affettion's  vane : 

You  will  undo  me  if  you  fpeak  again.  ( Exit .} 

Young  Novall  is  left  on  the  feene  with  certain 
followers  and  dependants,  which  hang  upon  his 
fortune,  one  of  which  (Pontalier  by  name)  a 
man  under  deep  obligations  to  him,  yet  of  an  ho- 
neft  nature,  advifes  him  to  an  honourable  renun- 
ciation of  all  further  hopes  or  attempts  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  affedions  of  Beaumelle— 

Tho'  you  have  fav'd  my  life, 

Refcu'd  me  often  from  my  wants,  I mufi  not 
Wink  at  your  follies,  that  will  ruinyou. 

You  know  my  blunt  way,  and  my  love  to  truth  ; 
Forfake  the  purfuit  of  this  lady's  honour, 

Now  you  do  fee  her  made  another  man's. 

This  honourable  advice  is  rejeded  with  con- 
tempt: Novall,  in  whofe  mean  bofom  there  does 
not  feem  a trace  of  virtue,  avows  a determined 
perfeveran^e ; and  the  poet  having  in  this  hafty 
manner  compleated  thefe  inaufpicious  nuptials, 
clofes  the  fecond  ad  of  his  tragedy. 

N°  LXXXIX. 
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N°  LXXXIX. 

WE  have  now  expended  two  entire  act* 
of  The  Fatal  Dowry  in  advancing  t-9 
that  period  in  the  fable,  at  which  the  tragedy  of 
The  Fair  Penitent  opens.  If  the  author  of  this 
tragedy  thought  it  neceflary  to  contract  Maffin- 
ger’s  plot,  and  found  one  upon  it  of  a more  regu- 
lar conftrudtion,  I know  not  how  he  could  do  this 
any  otherwife  than  by  taking  up  the  ffory  at  the 
point  where  we  have  now  left  it,  and  throwing 
the  antecedent  matter  into  narration  ; and  though 
thefe  two  prefatory  a£ts  are  full  of  very  affecting 
incidents,  yet  the  pathos,  which  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  plot  and  conduces  to  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  tragedy,  does  not  in  ftrfftnefs  take  place 
before  the  event  of  the  marriage.  No  critic  will 
fay  that  the  pleadings  before  the  judges,  the  in- 
terference of  the  creditors,  the  diltreffes  of  Cha- 
ralois,  or  the  funeral  of  the  Marfhal,  are  neceffary 
parts  of  the  drama ; at  the  fame  time  no  reader 
will  deny  (and  neither  could  Rowe  himfelf  over- 
look) the  effect  of  thefe  incidents  : He  could  not 
fail  to  forefee  that  he  was  to  facrifice  very  much 
of  the  intereft  of  his  fable,  when  he  wras  to  throw 
that  upon  narration,  which  his  original  had  given 
in  fpe&aclc  ; and  the  lofs  was  more  enchanced  by 
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falling;  upon  the  hero  of  the  drama  ; for  who  that 
compares  Charalois,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  a£l 
of  Maflinger,  with  Rowe’s  Altamont  at  the 
opening  fcene  of  The  Fair  Penitent , can  doubt 
which  charadter  has  moft  intereft  with  the  fpec- 
tators  ? We  have  feen  the  former  in  all  the  moft 
amiable  offices  which  filial  piety  could  perform; 
enduring  intuits  from  his  inveterate  opprefTors, 
and  voluntarily  furrendering  himfelf  to  a prifon 
to  ranfom  the  dead  body  of  his  father  from  un- 
relenting creditors.  Altamont  prefents  himfelf 
before  us  in  his  wedding  fuit,  in  the  fplendour  of 
fortune  and  at  the  fummit  of  happinefs ; he  greets 
us  with  a burft  of  exultation — 

Let  this  aufpicious  day  be  ever  f acred. 

No  mourning,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it ; 

Let  it  be  mark'd  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings  ! 

Let  happy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy, 

Ckoofe  it  to  blefs  their  hopes  and  crown  their  wifbes  ; 
This  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calif  a ! 

The  reft  of  the  fcene  is  employed  by  him  and 
Horatio  alternately  in  recounting  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  generous  Sciolto  ; 
and  the  very  fame  incident  of  the  feizure  of  his 
father’s  corpfe  by  the  creditors,  and  his  redemp- 
tion of  it,  is  recited  by  Horatio — 
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When  hit  hard  creditors, 

Urg'd  and  ajfifed  by  Lothario's  father, 

(Foe  to  thy  boufe  and  rival  of  their  greatnefs ) 

By  fenlence  of  the  cruel  lavs  forbade 
His  venerable  corpfe  to  ref  in  earth, 

Thou  gav'fi  thyfclf  a ranfom  for  his  bones  ; 

With  piety  uncommon  didfl  give  up 

Thy  hopeful  youth  to  faves,  who  ne'er  knew  mercy . 

It  is  not  however  within  the  reach  of  this,  or  any 
other  defcription,  to  place  Altamont  in  that  inte- 
refting  and  amiable  light,  as  circumftances  have 
already  placed  Charalois  ; die  happy  and  exulting 
bridegroom  may  be  an  object  of  our  congratula- 
tion, but  the  virtuous  and  differing  Charalois 
engages  our  pity,  love  and  admiration.  If  Rowe 
would  have  his  audience  credit  Altamont  for 
that  filial  piety,  which  marks  the  character  he 
copied  from,  it  was  a fmall  overfight  to  put  the 
following  exprefiion  into  his  mouth — 

Oh,  great  Sciolto ! Oh,  >ny  more  than  father  f 

A clofer  attention  to  character  would  have  re- 
minded him  that  it  was  poffible  for  Altamont  to 
exprc-fs  his  gratitude  to  Sciolto  without  fetting 
him  above  a father,  to  whofe  memory  he  had 
paid  fuch  devotion. 

From  this  contra&ion  of  his  plot,  by  the  de- 
falcation of  fo  many  pathetic  incidents,  it  became 
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impoflible  for  the  author  of  the  Fair  Penitent  to 
make  his  Altamont  the  hero  of  his  tragedy,  andr 
the  leading  part  is  taken  from  him  by  Horatio, 
and  even  by  Lothario,  throughout  the  drama. 
There  are  feveral  other  reafons,  which  concur 
to  fink  Altamont  upon  the  comparifon  with 
Charalois,  the  chief  of  which  arifes  from  the 
captivating  colours  in  which  Rowe  has  painted 
his  libertine  : On  the  contrary,  Maffinger  gives  a 
contemptible  pidture  of  his  young  Novall ; he 
makes  him  not  only  vicious,  but  ridiculous;  in 
foppery  and  impertinence  he  is  the  counterpart 
of  Shakefpear’s  Ofrick ; vain-glorious,  purfe- 
proud,  and  overbearing  amongft  his  dependants  ; 
a fpiritlefs  poltroon  in  his  interview  with  Ro- 
mont.  Lothario  (as  Johnfon  obferves)  with 
gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated , and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  defpifed, , retains  too  much  of  the  fpe£iator> s 
kindncfs.  His  high  fpirit,  brilliant  qualities  and 
fine  perfon  are  fo  defcribed,  as  to  put  us  in  dan- 
ger of  falfe  impreflions  in  his  favour,  and  to  fet 
the  paffions  in  oppofition  to  the  moral  of  the 
piece  : I fufpecft  that  the  gallantry  of  Lothario 
makes  more  advocates  for  Califta  than  fhe  ought 
to  have.  There  is  another  confideration,  which 
operates  againft  Altamont,  and  it  is  an  indelicacy 
in  his  character,  which  the  poet  fhould  have  pro- 
vided againft : He  marries  Califta  with  the  full 
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perfuafion  of  her  being  averfe  to  the  match  ; in 
his  firfl;  meeting  with  Sciolto  he  fays — 

Oh  ! could  l hope  there  was  one  thought  of  Alt  ament, 
One  kind  remembrance  in  Calif  a' s breaf  — 

. — I found  her  cold 

As  a dead  lover's  fatue  on  his  tomb  ; 

A rifmg  form  of paffion  fiook  her  breaf, 

Her  eyes  a piteous  fhower  of  tears  let  fall, 

And  then  Jhe  fgh'd  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

With  all  the  tenderef  elviuer.ee  of  love 
I beg' d to  be  a Jharer  in  her  grief : 

But  fie,  with  locks  averfe  and  eyes  that  froze  me, 

Sadly  replied,  her  farrows  were  her  own, 

Nor  in  a father's  power  to  difpofe  of. 

I am  aware  that  Sciolto  attempts  to  parry  thefe 
fadts  by  an  interpretation  too  grofs  and  unbe- 
coming for  a father’s  character,  and  only  fit  for 
the  lips  of  a Lothario  ; but  yet  it  is  not  in  nature 
to  foppofe  that  Altamont  could  mifiake  fuch 
fymptoms,  and  it  fixes  a meannefs  upon  him, 
which  prevails  againfl:  his  character  throughout 
the  play.  Nothing  of  this  fort  could  be  diico- 
vered  by  Maffinger’s  bridegroom,  for  the  cere- 
mony was  agreed  upon  and  performed  at  the 
very  firft  interview  of  the  parties  ; Beaumelle 
gave  a full  and  unreferved  aficnt,  and  though  her 
character  fuffers  on  the  fcore  of  bypocrify  on 
that  account,  yet  Charalois  is  faved  by  it : Lcfs 
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hvpocrify  appears  in  Califta,  but  hers  is  the 
deeper  guilt,  becaufe  Hie  was  already  dilhonoured 
by  Lothario,  and  Bcaumclle’s  coquetry  with  No- 
vall  had  not  yet  reached  the  length  of  criminality. 
Add  to  this,  that  Altamont  appears  in  the  con- 
temptible light  of  a fuitor,  whom  Califta  had 
apprized  of  her  averfion,  and  to  whom  fhe  had 
done  a deliberate  ad:  of  difhonour,  though  his 
perfon  and  character  mult  have  been  long  known 
to  her.  The  cafe  is  far  otherwife  between  Cha- 
ralois  and  Beaumelle,  who  never  met  before, 
and  every  care  is  taken  by  the  poet  to  fave  his 
hero  from  fuch  a deliberate  injury,  as  mighty 
convey  contempt;  with  this  view  the  marriage 
is  precipitated  ; nothing  is  allowed  to  pafs,  that 
might  open  the  character  of  Charalois  to  Beau- 
melle : She  is  hurried  into  an  affignation  with 
No’/all  immediately  upon  her  marriage;  every 
artifice  of  feduction  is  employed  by  her  confi- 
dante Bellaperte,  and  Aymer  the  parafite  of  No- 
vall,  to  make  this  meeting  criminal ; fhe  falls  the 
victim  of  pafiion,  and  when  detection  brings  her 
to  a fenfe  of  her  guilt,  (he  makes  this  penitent 
and  pathetic  appeal  to  Charalois — 

Oh  my  fate  ! 

'That  never  would  confetti  that  J fhould  fee 

flow  worthy  thou  weyt  both  of  love  and  duty 
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Before  I loft  you  ; and  my  mifery  made 

"The  glafs,  in  which  I now  behold  your  virtue — 

With  juftice  therefore  you  may  cut  me  off. 

And  from  your  memory  wajh  the  remembrance 
What  e'er  I was ; like  to  feme  vicious  purpofe, 

V,rhich  in  your  better  judgment  you  repent  of. 

And  Jludy  to  forget 

Yet  you  ft  all  find. 

Who'  I was  bold  enough  to  be  a ftrumpet, 

I dare  not  yet  live  one:  Let  thofe  fam'd  matrons. 

What  are  cationite.' d worthy  of  our  fex, 

Wranfcend  me  in  their  fanttiiy  of  life, 

1 yet  will  equal  them  in  dying  nobly. 

Ambitious  of  no  honour  after  life. 

But  that,  when  I am  dead,  you  will  forgive  me. 

Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  Califta,  and 
then  decide  which  frail  fair-one  has  the  better 
title  to  the  appellation  of  a Penitent , and  which 
drama  conveys  the  better  moral  by  its  cata- 
ftrophe. 

There  is  indeed  a grolTnefs  in  the  older  poet, 
Which  his  more  modern  imitator  has  refined; 
but  he  has  only  fweetened  the  poifon,  not  re- 
moved its  venom  ; nay,  by  how  much  more  pa- 
jrtable  he  has  made  it,  fo  much  more  pernici- 
ous it  is  become  in  his  tempting  (parkling  cup, 
than  in  the  coarfe  deterring  dofe  of  Maflinger. 

Rowe  has  no  doubt  greatly  outftepped  his 
original  in  the  Hriking  chara&er  of  Lothau'c, 

who 
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who  leaves  Novall  as  far  behind  him  as  Chara- 
lois  does  Altamont : It  is  admitted  then  that 
Calilta  has  as  good  a plea  as  any  wanton  could 
wifh  to  urge  for  her  criminality  with  Lothario, 
and  the  poet  has  not  fpared  the  ear  of  modefty 
in  his  exaggerated  defeription  of  the  guilty  feene; 
every  luxurious  image,  that  his  inflamed  ima- 
gination could  crowd  into  the  glowing  rhapfody, 
is  there  to  be  found,  and  the  whole  is  recited  in 
numbers  fo  flowing  and  harmonious,  that  they 
not  only  at  reft  the  pafllons  but  the  memory  alfo, 
and  perhaps  have  been,  and  ftill  can  be,  as  gene- 
rally repeated  as  any  pafTage  in  Englifh  poetry. 
Maflinger  with  lefs  elegance,  but  not  with  lefs 
regard  to  decency,  fufFers  the  guilty  aft  to  pafs 
within  the  courfe  of  his  drama ; the  greater  re- 
finement of  manners  in  Rowe’s  day  did  notallow 
of  this,  and  he  anticipated  the  incident ; but 
when  he  revived  the  recollection  of  it  by  fuch  a 
ftudied  defeription,  he  plainly  fhewed  that  it  was 
not  from  moral  principle  that  he  omitted  it ; and 
if  he  has  prefented  his  heroine  to  the  fpectators 
with  more  immediate  delicacy  during  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  play,  he  has  at  the  fame  time  given 
her  greater  depravity  of  mind  ; her  manners  may 
be  more  refined,  but  her  principle  is  fouler  than 
Beaumelle’s.  Califta,  who  yielded  to  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario,  Lot  with  the  Tufcan  grape,  might 
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perhaps  have  difdained  a lover  who  addrefied  her 
in  the  holiday  language  which  Novall  ufes  to 
Beaumelle — 

Bejl  day  to  Nature's  curiofty  / 

Star  of  Dijon,  the  Infire  of  all  France  ! 

Perpetual  Spring  dwell  on  thy  rojy  chicks, 

Whofe  breath  is  perfume  to  our  continent  ■ 

See,  Flora  trimm'd  in  her  ‘varieties ! 

No  Autumn,  nor  no  Age  ever  approach 
• This  heavenly  piece,  which  Nature  having  wrought, 
She  Icjl  her  needle,  and  did  then  defpair 
Ever  to  vsork  fo  lively  and  fo fair. 

x he  letter  of  Califta  (which  brings  about  the 
difcovery  by  the  poor  expedient  of  Lothario’s 
dropping  it  and  Horatio’s  finding  it)  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  charafiteriftically  wicked, 
and  is  both  in  its  matter  and  mode  below  trao-e- 
dy.  It  is  Lothario's  cruelty  has  determined  her  to 
yield  a perfeft  obedience  to  her  father , and  give  ha- 
hand  to  Alt  a mo  nt,  in  fpite  of  her  weakncfs  for  the 
falfe  Lothario. — If  the  lady  had  given  her  perfeB 
obedience  its  true  denomination,  fire  had  called  it 
a moft  dilhonourable  compliance  ; and  if  wc  may 
take  Lothario’s  word  (who  feems  full  corredl 
enough  in  deferring  facts  and  particulars)  file 
had  not  much'  caufe  to  complain  of  his  being 
falfe  ; for  he  tells  Rofiano — 
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I lik'd  her,  would  have  marry' d her. 

But  that  it  pleas'd  her  father  to  refufe  tne, 
“To  make  this  honourable  fool  her  kujland. 


It  appears  by  this  that  Lothario  had  not  been 
falje  to  her  in  the  article  of  marriage,  though  he 
might  have  been  cruel  to  her  on  the  fcore  of 
paflion,  which  indeed  is  confeft  on  his  part  with 
as  much  cold  indifference , as  the  moft  barefaced 
avowal  could  exprefs. — But  to  return  to  the 
letter:  She  proceeds  to  tell  him — that  fhe  could 
almojl  wifh  fhe  had  that  heart , and  that  honour  to 
hejlow  usith  it,  which  he  has  robbed  her  of—  But 
left  this  half  wifh  fhould  ftartle  him,  fhe  adds— 
But  oh!  I fear , could  I retrieve  them. , I Jhould again 
be  undone  by  the  too  faithlefs , yet  too  lovely  Lothario. 
—This  muft  be  owned  as  full  a reafon  as  fhe 
could  give  why  fhe  fhould  only  almojl  wijh  for 
her  loft  honour,  when  fhe  would  make  fuch  an 
ufe  of  it,  if  fhe  had  it  again  at  her  difpofal.  And 
yet  the  very  next  paragraph  throws  every  thing 
into  contradiction,  for  fhe  tells  him— this  is  the 
lajt  weaknefs  of  her  pen , and  to-morrow  fall  be 
the  lajl  in  which  fhe  will  indulge  her  eyes.  If  fhe 
could  keep  to  that  refolution,  I muft  think  the 
recovery  of  her  innocence  would  have  been 
worth  a wnole  wifh,  and  many  a wifh ; unlefs 
we  arc  to  fuppofe  fhe  was  fo  devoted  to  guilt, 
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that  fhe  could  take  delight  in  reflecting  upon  it : 
This  is  a ftate  of  depravity,  which  human  naturc 
hardly  ever  attains,  and  feems  peculiar  to  Califla. 
She  now  grows  very  humble,  and  concludes  in 
a flile  well  fuited  to  her  humility — Ludlla  Jhall 
condutt  you,  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  let  me  fee  you ; 
it  frail  be  the  lafl  trouble  you  frail  ?neet  with  from 
The  lojl  Calijla. 

It  was  very  i'll  done  of  Horatio’s  curiofltv  to 
read  this  letter,  and  I mull  ever  regret  that  he 
has  fo  unhandfomely  expofed  a lady’s  private 
correfpondence  to  the  world. 


N0  XC. 

THOUGH  the  part  which  Horatio  takes 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama  is  exactly 
that  which  falls  to  the  {hare  of  Romont  in  the 
Fatal  Dowry,  yet  their  characters  are  of  a very 
different  caff ; for  as  Rowe  had  beftowed  the 
fire  and  impetuofity  of  Romont  upon  his  Lo- 
thario, it  was  a very  judicious  oppohtion  to 
contraft  it  with  the  cool  deliberate  courage 
of  the  fententious  Horatio,  the  friend  and  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Altamont. 
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When  Horatio  has  read  Califta’s  letter,  which 
Lothario  had  dropped  (an  accident  which  more 
frequently  happens  to  gentlemen  in  comedies 
than  in  tragedies)  he  falls  into  a very  long  me- 
ditation, and  doles  it  with  putting  this  queftion 
to  himfclf : 

What  if  I give  this  paper  to  her  father  ? 

It  follows  that  his  jujiice  dooms  her  dead, 

And  breaks  his  heart  with  farrow  ; hard  return 
tor  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heap'd  on  us  l 
Hold,  let  me  take  a moment's  thought  — 


At  this  moment  he  is  interrupted  in  his  re- 
flections by  the  prefence  of  Lavinia,  whole 
tender  folicitude  fills  up  the  remaining  part 
of  the  dialogue,  and  concludes  the  ad  without 
any  decifsve  refolution  on  the  part  of  Horatio; 
an  incident  well  contrived,  and  introduced  with 
much  dramatic  fkill  and  effed:  Though  prefTed 
by  his  wife  to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  his  uncafi- 
nefs,  he  does  not  impart  to  her  the  fatal  difeovery 
he  has  made  ; this  alfo  is  well  in  charader. 
Lpon  his  next  entrance  he  has  withdrawn 
himfclf  from  the  company,  and  being  alone, 
relumes  his  meditation — 

What,  if,  while  all  are  here  intent  on  revelling, 

/ privately  went  forth  and  fought  Lothario  ? 

‘ This  litter  may  be  forg'd-,  perhaps  the  wantomiefs 

Of 
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Of  his  'vain  youth  to  fain  a lady's  fame ; 

Perhaps  his  malice  to  difurb  my  friend. 

Oh  ! no,  my  heart  forebodes  it  mujl  be  true. 

Methought  e'en  no-w  I mark'd  the  farts  rf guilt 
* That  Jbook  her  foul,  tho'  damn  d difimulation 
Screen'd  her  dark  thoughts,  and  fet  to  public  view 
A fpecious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 

This  foliloquy  is  fucceeded  by  the  much- 
admired  and  ftriking  fcene  between  him  and 
Lothario;  rigid  criticifm  might  wi(h  to  abridge 
fbme  of  the  fententious  declamatory  fpeeches 
of  Horatio,  and  fhorten  the  dialogue  to  quicken 
the  efredt ; but  the  moral  fentiment  and  har- 
monious verification  are  much  too  charming: 
to  be  treated  as  intruders,  and  the  author  has 
alfo  ftruck  upon  a natural  expedient  for  pro- 
longing the  dialogue,  without  any  violence  to 
probability,  by  the  irterpofition  of  Rofiano,  who 
adls  as  a mediator  between  the  hoftile  parties. 
This  interpolation  is  further  neceffary  to  pre- 
vent a decifive  rencounter,  for  which  the  fable 
is  not  ripe  ; neither  would  it  be  proper  for  Ho- 
ratio to  anticipate  that  revenge,  which  is  re- 
ferved  for  Altamont:  The  altercation  therefore 
dofes  with  a challenge  from  Lothario — 

Wef  of  the  town  a mile,  amongf  the  rocks, 

‘Jwo  hours  crc  noon  to-morrow  1 expect  thee ; 

'Tty  fugle  hand  to  mine. 


The 
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The  place  of  meeting  is  not  well  afcertai  ned, 
and  the  time  is  too  long  deferred  for  Uriel  pro- 
bability; there  are  however  certain  things  in 
all  dramas,  which  mud  not  be  too  rigidly  in- 
filled upon,  and  provided  no  extraordinary  vio- 
lence is  done  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  the 
candid  critic  ought  to  let  them  pafs : This  I 
take  to  be  a cafe  in  point ; and  though  Ho- 
ratio’s cool  courage  and  ready  prefence  of  mind 
are  not  juft  the  qualities  to  reconcile  us  to  fuch 
an  overlight,  yet  I fee  no  reafon  to  be  fevere 
upon  the  incident,  which  is  followed  by  his 
immediate  recclledtion — • 

Two  hours  ere  noon  to-morrow ! Hah ! Ere  that 
He  fees  Calf  a. — Oh  ! unthinking  fool! 

What  if  I urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  danger  ? 

If  any  fpark  from  Heavn  remain  unquench'd 
Within  her  breaf,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it. 
Could  I but  profper  there,  I would  not  doubt  , 

My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boafier. 

Whether  this  be  a meafure  altogether  in  cha- 
racter with  a man  of  Horatio’s  good  fenfe  and 
diferetion,  I muft  own  is  matter  of  doubt  with 
me.  I think  he  appears  fully  fatisfied  of  her 
actual  criminality ; and  in  that  cafe  it  would 
be  more  natural  for  him  to  lay  his  mcafures  for 
intercepting  Lothario,  and  preventing  the  aflig- 
nation,  than  to  try  his  rhetoric  in  the  prefent 

crifis 
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crifis  upon  the  agitated  mind  of  Califta.  As  it 
has  juftly  occurred  to  him,  that  he  has  been 
over-reached  by  Lothario  in  the  poftponement 
of  the  duel,  die  meafure  I fugged  would  natu- 
rally tend  to  haften  that  rencounter.  Now, 
though  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama  may  require 
an  explanation  between  Horatio  and  Califta, 
whereupon  to  ground  an  occafion  for  his  in- 
terefting  quarrel  with  Altamont,  yet  I do  not 
fee  any  neceffity  to  make  that  a premeditated 
explanation,  nor  to  facrifice  character  by  a mea- 
fure that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  better  judg- 
ment of  Horatio.  The  poet,  however,  has 
decreed  it  otherwife,  and  a deliberate  interview 
with  Califta  and  Horatio  accordingly  takes 
place.  This,  although  introduced  with  a folemn 
invocation  on  his  part,  is  very  clumfily  con- 
ducted— 

Teach  me,  fome  Power!  teat  happy  art  offpccch 
To  drefs  ny  purpofe  up  in  gracious  'words. 

Such  as  may  foftly  Jlecd  upon  her  foul, 

And  never  'waken  the  tempejiuous  peffons. 

Who  can  expect,  after  this  preparation,  to  hear 
Horatio  thus  break  his  fecret  to  Califta? 

Lothario  and  Calif  a ! — Thus  they  join 

Two  names , which  Heav'n  decreed  Jlould  nc-ver  meet. 

Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 


A Jhamrful 
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A Jhamefitl  tale  to  tell  for  public  /port. 

Of  art  unhappy  beauty,  a falf  fair-one. 

Who  plighted  la  a noble  youth  her  faith, 

When  Jhe  bad  giv'n  her  honour  to  a wretch. 

This  I hold  to  be  totally  out  of  nature ; firft, 
bec  ufe  it  rs  a palpable  departure  from  his  re- 
folution  to  ufe  gracious  words ; next,  becaufe 
it  has  a certain  tendency  to  produce  rage  and 
not  repentance ; and  thirdly,  becaufe  it  is 
founded  in  exaggeration  and  falfehood  ; for  how 
is  he  warranted  to  fay  that  the  dory  is  the  public 
talk  and  fport  of  the  city?  If  it  were  fo,  what 
can  his  interference  avail  ? why  feck  this  in- 
terview ? 


Why  come  to  tell  her  how  Jhe  might  he  happy  ? 
To  footh  the  fecrct  anguijb  of  her  foul? 
fo  comfort  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  feps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace  ? 


No  judge  of  nature  will  think*  he  takes  the 
means  to  lead  her  into  the  paths  cf  peace , by 
hurrying  her  to  the  very  brink  of  defperation. 
I need  not  enlarge  upon  this  obfervation,  and 
fhall  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  feene  breaks 
up,  as  might  be  expended,  with  the  following 
proof  of  her  penitence,  and  his  fucccfs  in  per- 
fiiafion — 


Henceforth, 
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Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool, 

Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  ev'n  on  thy  life, 

‘ To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue : 

1 am  myfelf  the  guardian  of  my  honour , 

And  twill  not  bear  fo  infolent  a monitor. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  Romont  (the  Ho- 
ratio of  Maflinger)  conduces  this  incident,  a 
charadter  from  whom  lefs  difcretion  is  to  be 
expended  than  from  his  philofophical  fucceffor. 
Romont  himfelf  difcovers  Beaumelle  and  Novali 
engaged  in  the  mod  wanton  familiarities,  and, 
with  a warmth  fuitable  to  his  zeal,  breaks  up 
the  amorous  conference  by  driving  Novali  off 
the  feene  with  ineffable  contempt ; he  then  ap- 
plies himfelf  to  the  lady,  and  with  a very  na- 
tural and  manly  fpirit  fays, 

— — I refpeSi  you 

Not  for  yourfelf,  but  in  remembrance  of 

Who  is  your  father,  and  nvhofe  wife  you  now  are. 

She  replies  to  him  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ; he  refumes  the  fame  charadteriftic  ftrain 
he  fet  out  with,  and  proceeds — 

My  intaits. 

Madam,  deferve  not  this ; nor  do  I fay 

‘To  be  the  wketfonc  of  your  wit : Prefer-ve  it 

To  fpend  on  fuch  as  know  how  to  admire 

Such  colour'd  fuff.  In  me  there  is  now  fpcaks  to  you 

As 
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As  true  a friend  and fern) ant  to  your  honour, 

And  one  that  will  with  as  much  hazard  guard  it,  ■ 
As  emer  man  did  goodnefs.  But  then,  lady. 

You  muft  endeavour,  not  alone  to  be, 

But  to  appear  worthy  fuch  love  and  fervid. 

We  have  juft  now  heard  Horatio  reproach 
Califta  with  the  reports  that  were  circulated 
againft  her  reputation ; let  us  compare  it  with 
what  Rornont  fays  upon  the  fame  iubjedt — 

But  yet  be  careful! 

Detraction's  a bold  monjler,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fame  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemijh  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 

But  I'll  be  plainer  with  you  : Had  the  people 
Been  learnt  to  fpeak  but  what  even  now  I favt, 

Their  malice  out  of  that  would  raife  an  engine 
To  overthrow  your  honour.  In  my  fight. 

With  yonder  painted fool  I frighted  from  you. 

You  us'd  familiarity  beyond 
A tnodeft  entertainment : You  embrac'd  him 
With  too  much  ardour  for  a firanger,  and 
Met  him  with  kiffes  neither  chafie  nor  comely : 

But  learn  you  to  forget  him,  as  1 will 
Your  bounties  to  him ; you  will  find  it  fafer 
Rather  to  be  uncourt ly  than  immodefi. 


What  avails  it  to  attempt  drawing  a compa- 
rifon  between  this  conduct  and  that  of  Hora- 
tio’s, where  no  comparifon  is  to  be  made  ? I 
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leave  it  to  the  reader,  and  decline  a tafk  at  once 
fo  unneceflary  and  ungrateful. 

When  Romont  finds  no  impreffion  is  to  be 
made  upon  Beaumelle,  he  meets  her  father, 
and  immediately  falls  into  the  fame  reflection 
that  Horatio  had  ftruck  upon— 

Her  father ! — Hah ! 

How  if  I break  this  to  huh  ? Sure  it  cannot 
Meet  with  an  ill  confiruElion.  His  wifdom, 

Made  powerful  by  the  authority  of  a father , 

Will  warrant  and  give  privilege  to  his  counfels. 

It  fall  he  fo. 

If  this  ftep  needs  excufe,  the  reader  will  confi- 
der  that  it  is  a ftep  of  prevention.  The  ex- 
periment however  fails,  and  he  is  rebuffed  with 
fome  afperity  by  Rochfort  j this  draws  on  a 
fcene  between  him  and  Charalois,  which,  as  it 
is  too  long  to  tranfcribe,  fo  it  is  throughout  too 
excellent  to  extract  any  part  from  it.  I can 
only  exprefs  my  furprize,  that  the  author  of 
The  Fair  Penitent,  with  this  fcene  before  him, 
could  condudt  his  interview  between  Altamont 
and  Horatio  upon  a plan  fo  widely  different, 
and  fo  much  inferior : I muft  fuppofe  he 
thought  it  a ftrong  incident  to  make  Altamont 
give  a blow  to  his  friend,  elfe  he  might  have 
feen  an  interview  carried  on  with  infinitely 


more 


more  fpirit,  both  of  language  and  character,  be- 
tween Charalois  and  Romont,  in  circumftances 
exactly  fimilar,  where  no  fuch  violence  was 
committed,  or  even  meditated.  Was  it  be- 
caufe  Pierre  had  given  a blow  to  Jaffier,  that 
Altamont  was  to  repeat  the  like  indignity  to 
Horatio,  for  a woman,  of  whofe  averfion  he  had 
proofs  not  to  be  miftaken?  Charalois  is  a cha- 
racter at  leaft  as  high  and  irritable  as  Altamont, 
and  Romont  is  out  of  all  comparifon  more 
rough  and  plain-fpoken  than  Horatio  : Chara- 
lois might  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  of 
Beaumelle’s  affection  for  him ; Altamont  could 
not  deceive  himfelf  into  fuch  a notion,  and  the 
lady  had  teftified  her  diflike  of  him  in  the 
jtrongeft  terms,  accompanied  with  fymptoms 

which  he  himfelf  had  defcribed  as  indicating 

£> 

fome  rooted  and  concealed  affliction : Could 

any  folution  be  more  natural  than  what  Ho- 
ratio gives  ? Novall  was  a rival  fo  contemptible, 
that  Charalois  could  not,  with  any  degree  of 
probability,  confider  him  as  an  objeCt  of  his 
jealoufy ; it  would  have  been  a degradation  of 
his  character,  had  he  yielded  to  fuch  a fufpicion : 
Lothario,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  all  men  living 
the  mod  to  be  apprehended  by  a hufband,  let 
his  confidence  or  vanity  be  ever  fo  great. 
Rowe,  in  his  attempt  to  furpnzc , has  facrificcd 

U 2 nature 
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nature  and  the  truth  of  charaiter  for  ftage- 
effect ; Maflinger,  by  preferving  both  nature 
and  character,  has  conducted  his  friends  through 
an  angry  altercation  with  infinitely  more  fpirit, 
more  pathos  and  more  dramatic  effect,  and  yet 
difmiffed  them  with  the  following  animated  and 
affecting  fpeech  from  Charalois  to  his  friend  : 

Thou'rt  not  my  friend ; 

Or  being  fo , tbou'rt  mad.  I mijl  not  buy 
Thy  friendjhip  at  this  rate.  Had  I jitfi  caufe, 

'Thou  know'fi  I durf  purfue  fuch  injury 
‘Thro'  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  nay,  were  they  all 
Shuffled  again  to  chaos-,  but  there's  stone. 

Thy  /kill,  Roman t,  confifis  in  camps,  not  courts. 
Farewel,  uncivil  man  ! let's  meet  no  snore : 

Here  our  lotig  web  of  friendjhip  I usitwifi. 

Shall  I go  whine,  walk  pale,  and  lock  my  wife 
For  nothisigfrosn  her  birth's  free  liberty. 

That  open'd  misie  to  sne  ? Yes ; if  I do, 

The  siasne  of  cuckold  then  dog  sne  with  J corn  : 

1 am  a Frenchsnan,  no  Italian  born.  (Exit .1 


It  is  plain  that  Altamont  at  leaft  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  upon  Italian  hufbands. 
I fhall  purfue  this  comparifon  no  further,  nor 
offer  any  other  remark  upon  the  incident  ‘of  the 
blow  given  by  Altamont,  except  with  regard  to 
Ifoiatio  s conduit  upon  receiving  itj  lie  draws 
his  fvvord,  and  immediately  fufpends  refentment 
upon  the  following  motive : 

re, ( 
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Yet  bold!  By  Heav'n,  his  father's  in  bis  face ! 

Spite  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o'er  •-with  tender - 
nefs, 

And  I could  rather  die  my f elf  than  hurt  him. 

We  mud  fuppofe  it  was  the  martial  attitude 
that  Altamont  had  put  himfelf  into,  which 
brought  the  refemblance  of  his  father  fo  ftrongly 
to  the  obfervation  of  Horatio,  otherwife  it  was 
a very  unnatural  moment  to  recollect  it  in, 
when  he  had  juft  received  the  deepeft  infult  one 
man  can  give  to  another : It  is  however  worth 
a remark,  that  this  father  of  Altamont  Ihould 
-act  on  both  Tides,  and  yet  mifcarry  in  his  me- 
diation ; for  it  is  but  a few  paftages  before  that 
Altamont  fays  to  Horatio, 

Thou  avert  my  father' s friend  $ be  lo  v'd  thee  -well  5 

A venerable  mark  of  him 

Hangs  round  thee,  and  protects  thee  from  my  ven- 
geance. 

1 cannot,  dare  not  lift  my  favor d againfi  thee. 

What  this  mark  was  is  left  to  conjecture  ; but 
it  is  plain  it  was  as  feafonable  for  Horatio’s 
refcue  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  for  Altamont  a 
few  moments  after,  who  had  certainly  over- 
looked it  when  he  ftruck  the  very  friend  againfi: 
whom  he  could  not,  dared  not  lift  his  fivord. 

When  Lavinia’s  entrance  has  parted  Alta- 
U 1 mont 
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mont  and  Horatio,  her  hufband  crmplains  to 
her  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  has  been 
treated,  and  fays — 

He,  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend, 

With  barbarous  bloody  malice  fo  tight  my  life. 

Thefe  are  very  extraordinary  terms  for  a man 
like  Horatio  to  ufe,  and  leem  to  convey  a charge 
very  unfit  for  him  to  make,  .and  of  a very  differ- 
ent nature  from  the  hafty  infult  he  had  received  ; 
in  fa£t  it  appears  as  if  the  blow  had  totally  re- 
verfed  his  character,  for  the  refolution  he  takes 
in  confequence  of  this  perfonal  affront  is  juft 
fuch  an  one  as  would  be  only  taken  by  the  man 
who  dared  not  to  refent  it — - 

From  Genoa,  from  falfehood  and  inconflancy , 

To  fome  more  honejl  dijlant  clime  we'll  go  5 
Nor  will  I be  beholden  to  my  country 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight  % 

That  Horatio’s  heroifm  did  not  confift  in  the 
ready  forgivenefs  of  injuries  is  evident  from  the 
obftinate  fullcnnefs  with  which  he  rejects  the 
penitent  apologies  of  Altamont  in  the  further 
progrefs  of  the  play ; I am  at  a lofs  therefore  to 
know  what  colour  the  poet  meant  to  give  his 
character  by  difpofing  him  to  quit  his  country 
with  this  infult  unatoned  for,  and  the  additional 

ftigma 
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ftigma  upon  him  of  running  away  from  his  ap- 
pointment with  Lothario  for  the  next  morning 
atnongjl  the  rocks.  Had  he  meant  to  bring  him 
off'  upon  the  repugnance  he  felt  of  refenting  any 
injury  againft  the  fon  of  a father,  whofe  image 
was  fo  vifible  in  his  face , that  his  heart  ran 
e'er  with  fondnefs  in  fpite  of  his  wrongs^  and  he 
could  rather  die  than  hurt  him ; furely  that  image 
would  have  interceded  no  lefs  powerfully  for  him, 
when,  penetrated  with  remorfe,  he  intercedes  for 
pity  and  forgivenefs,  and  even  faints  at  his  feet 
with  agony  at  his  unrelenting  obduracy  : It  would 
be  unfair  to  fuppofe  he  was  more  like  his  father 
v/hen  he  had  dealt  him  an  infulting  blow,  than 
when  he  was  atoning  for  an  injury  by  the  moft 
ample  fatisfadtion  and  fubmiflion. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  condudt  of 
Horatio  ftrikes  me;  if  I am  wrong,  I owe  an 
atonement  to  the  manes  of  an  elegant  poet, 
which,  upon  conviction  of  my  error,  I will  ftudy 
to  pay  in  the  fulleft  manner  I am  able. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fay  a few  words  upon 
the  cataftrophe,  in  which  the  author  varies  from 
his  original,  by  making  Califta  deftroy  herfelf 
with  a dagger,  put  into  her  hand  for  that  pur- 
pofe  by  her  father : If  I am  to  moralize  upon 
this  proceeding  of  Sciolto,  I know  full  well  the 
incident  cannot  bear  up  againft  it ; a Roman 

U 4 father 
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father  would  (land  the  difcuffion  better  than  a 
Chriftian  one ; and  I alfo  know  that  the  moft 
natural  expedient  is  unluckily  a moft  undramatic 
one ; yet  the  poet  did  not  totally  overlook  it,  for 
he  makes  Sciolto’s  firft  thought  turn  upon  a 
convent,  if  I rightly  underftand  the  following 
paflage — 

Hence  from  my  fight ! thy  father  cannot  bear  thee: 

Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  fome  dark  cell, 

Where,  o?i  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 

Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares  and  anguijh  dwell ; 
Where  ugly  Shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head. 

And  Death  and  Hell  detefied  rule  maintain  ; 

There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life. 

And  wifi}  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remember  d. 

Whilft  I am  tranferibing  thefe  lines  a doubt 
ftrikes  me  that  I have  mifinterpreted  them,  and 
yet  Califta’s  anfwer  feems  to  point  to  the  mean- 
ing I had  fuggefted ; perhaps  however  they  are 
mere  ravings  in  fine  numbers  without  any  deter- 
minate idea  : Whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  clear 
they  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  death : He  tell$ 
Altamont,  as  foon  as  flie  is  departed — 

I wo'  not  kill  her ; 

Yet  by  the  ruin  fi:e  has  brought  upon  us. 

The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both, 

She  jha  (tot  fcape. 


He 


He  Teems  in  this  moment  to  have  formed  the 
refutation,  which  he  afterwards  puts  into  execu- 
tion ; he  prompts  her  to  felf-murder,  and  arms 
her  for  the  act : This  may  fave  the  fpectators  a 
fight  too  {hocking  to  behold,  but  does  it  convey 
lefs  horror  to  the  heart,  than  if  he  had  put  her  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  ? A father  killing  his 
child  for  incontinence  with  the  man  whom  he 
had  not  permitted  to  marry  her,  when  he  folicit- 
ed  his  confent,  is  an  adt  too  monftrous  to  refledt 
upon  : Is  that  father  lefs  a monfter,  who,  deli- 
berately and  after  full  refledtion,  puts  a dagger 
into  her  hand  and  bids  her  commit  felf-murder  ? 
I fhould  humbly  conceive  the  latter  adl  a degree 
in  guilt  beyond  the  former ; efpecially  when  I 
hear  that  father  coolly  demanding  of  his  vidtim, 
if  fhe  has  refledted  upon  what  may  happen  after 
death — 

Hajf  thou  confider'd  what  may  happen  after  it  ? 

How  thy  account  may  fanJ,  and  what  to  anfwer  ? 

A parent  furely  would  turn  that  queftion  upon 
his  own  heart  before  he  precipitated  his  unpre- 
pared child  to  fo  awful  and  uncertain  an  ac- 
count : Rage  and  inftant  revenge  may  find  fome 
plea ; ludden  paflion  may  tranfport  even  a father 
(o  lift  his  hand  again!!:  his  own  offspring;  but 

this 
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this  aft  of  Sciolto  has  no  flicker  but  in  heathen 
authority — 

'Tis  juftly  thought,  and.  worthy  of  that  fpirlt , 

'That  dwelt  in  antient  Latian  breafts,  when  Rome 
Was  miftrefs  of  the  world. 

Did  ever  poetry  beguile  a man  into  fuch  an  allu- 
fion  ? And  to  what  does  that  piece  of  information 
tend,  that  Rome  was  mijlrefs  cf  the  world?  If  this 
is  human  nature,  it  would  almofl:  tempt  one  to 
reply  in  Sciolto’s  own  words — 

l cou'd  curfe  nature. 

But  it  is  no  more  like  nature,  than  the  following 
fentiments  of  Califta  are  like  the  fentiments  of  a 
Penitent , or  a Chriftian — > 

That  I mujl  die  it  is  my  only  comfort ; 

Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature , 

And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking — — 

And  again. 

Yet  Heav'n,  who  knows  our  weak  imp  erf  El  nature 
How  blind  with  pajfions,  and  how  prone  to  evil , 

Makes  not  too  ft ri El  enquiry  for  offences. 

But  is  aton'd  by  penitence  and  prayer. 

Cheap  recompence ! here  ' twou  d not  he  receiv'd ; 
Polking  hut  blood  can  make  the  expiation. 


Such 


Such  is  the  cataftrophe  of  Rowe’s  Fair  Peni- 
tent., fuch  is  the  reprefentation  he  gives  us  of 
human  nature,  and  fuch  the  moral  of  his  tra- 
• gedy. 

I fhall  conclude  with  an  extradf  or  two  from 
the  cataftrophe  of  The  Fatal  Dowry ; and  firft, 
for  the  penitence  of  Beaumelle,  I fhall  feledl 
only  the  following  fpeech,  addrefled  to  her 
hufband  : 

I dare  not  move  you 

To  hear  me  fpeak.  I kno  w my  fault  is  far 
Beyond  qualification  or  excufe  ; 

That  'tis  not  fit  for  tne  to  hope,  or  you 
To  think  of  mercy ; only  I prefume 
To  intreat  you  vuou'd  be  pleas'd  to  look  upon 
My  for  row  for  it,  and  believe  thefe  tears 
Are  the  true  children  of  my  grief,  and  not 
A woman  s cunning. 

I need  not  point  out  the  contrail:  between  this 
and  the  quotations  from  Califta.  It  will  require 
a longer  extract  to  bring  the  condudl  of  Rochfort 
into  comparifon  with  that  of  Sciolto:  The  reader 
will  obferve  that  Novall’s  dead  body  is  now  on 
the  feene,  Charalois,  Beaumelle,  and  Rochfort 
her  father,  are  prefent.  The  charge  of  adultery 
is  urged  by  Charalois,  and  appeal  is  made  to  the 
juftice  of  Rochfort  in  the  cafc. 


Roclifoit. 
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Rochfort.  What  answer  makes  the  prifonerf 
Beaumelle.  I confefs 

<Thefa£l  I'm  charg'd  •with,  and  yield  myfelf 
Mojl  miferably  guilty. 

Rochfort.  Heaven  take  mercy 
Upon  your  foul  then ! It  muft  leave  your  body — 

— Since  that  the  politic  lav:  provides  that  fervants, 
rTo  vuhofe  care  v:s  commit  our  goods,  J, hall  die 
If  they  abufe  our  trujl ; what  can  you  look  for, 

“To  whofe  charge  this  mofl  hopeful  Lord  gave  np 
All  he  receiv'd  from  his  brave  ancefiors. 

All  he  cou'd  leave  to  his  pofterity  ? 

His  honour — Wicked  woman ! in  whofe  fafety 
All  his  life's  joys  and  comforts  were  lock'd  up. 

Which  thyluf,  a thief,  hath  now  Jlolenfrom  him  ! 

And  therefore 

Charalois.  Stay,  juft  Judge — May  not  what's  loft 
By  her  one  fault  (for  I am  charitable, 

And  charge  her  not  with  many ) be  forgotten 
In  her  J air  life  hereafter  ? 

Rochfort.  Never,  Sir! 

'The  wrong  that's  done  to  the  chafte  married  bed. 
Repentant  tears  can  never  expiate: 

And  be  affur'd  to  pardon  fuel:  a f.n. 

Is  an  offence  as  great  as  to  commit  it. 

In  confequence  of  this  the  hufband  flrikes  her 
dead  before  her  father’s  eyes  : The  a£t  indeed  is 
horrid  ; even  tragedy  fhrinks  from  it,  and  Nature 
with  a father’s  'Voice  inftantly  cries  out — Is  fhe 
f lead  then  ? — and  you  have  kill’d  her  f — Charalois 

avows 
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avows  it,  and  pleads  his  fentence  for  the  deed ; 
the  revolting,  agonized  parent  breaks  forth  into 
one  of  the  mold  pathetic,  natural  and  expreffive 
lamentations,  that  the  Englilh  drama  can  pro- 
duce— 


> But  I pronounc'd  it 

As  a Judge  only.,  and  a friend  to  juJUce , 

And,  zealous  in  defence  of  your  wrong'd  honour , 

Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  and  caft  off 
The  love  and  foft  affettion  of  a father : 

1 in  your  caufe  put  on  a fcarlct  robe 
Of  red  dy'd  cruelty ; but  in  return 
Ttu  have  advanc'd  for  me  no  flag  of  mercy  1 
I look'd  on  you  as  a wrong'd  hufband,  but 
You  clos'd  your  eyes  againfl  me  as  a father. 

Oh,  Beaumelle!  Oh,  my  daughter!— 

Charalois.  This  is  madnefs. 

Rochfort.  Keep  from  me! — Cou'd  not  one  good 
thought  rife  up 

To  tell  you  that  fhe  was  my  age's  comfort , 

Begot  by  a weak  man,  and  born  a woman. 

And  coil' d not  therefore  but  partake  of  frailty  ? 

Or  wherefore  did  not  thankfulnefs  flep  forth 
To  urge  my  many  merits,  which  1 may 
Object  toyou,flnceyou  prove  ungrateful? 
Flinty-hearted  Charalois! — 

Charalois.  Nature  does  prevail  above  your  virtue « 

What  conclufions  can  I draw  from  thefc  compa- 
rative examples,  which  every  reader  would  not 

anticipate  ? 
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anticipate  ? Is  there  a man,  who  has  any  feeling 
for  real  nature,  dramatic  character,  moral  fenti- 
ment,  tragic  pathos  or  nervous  diction,  who  can 
hefitate,  even  for  a moment,  where  to  beftow 
the  palm  ? 


N°  XCI. 


An  toti  nwrimur  ? 

(Seneca  in  Troad.) 

I Believe  there  are  few  people,  who  have  not 
at  fome  time, or  other  felt  a propenfity  to 
humour  themfelves  in  that  kind  of  melancholy, 
which  arifes  in  the  mind  upon  revifiting  the 
feene  of  former  happinefs,  and  contemplating  the 
change  that  time  has  wrought  in  its  appearance 
by  the  mournful  comparifon  of  prefent  with  paft 
impreflions. 

In  this  train  of  thought  I was  the  other  day  car- 
ried almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  country  feat  of 
a deceafed  friend,  whofe  lofs  I muft  ever  lament. 
I had  not  been  there  fince  his  death,  and  there 
was  a drearinefs  in  the  feene  as  I approached,  that 
might  have  almoil  tempted  me  to  believe  even 

things 
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things  inanimate  partook  of  my  fcnfation?.  The 
traces  of  my  friend,  whofe  folicitude  for  order 
and  feemlinefs  reached  to  every  thing  about  him, 
were  no  longer  to  be  feen : The  cottages  and 
little  gardens  of  his  poor  neighbours,  which  ufed 
to  be  fo  trim  and  neat,  whilft  his  eye  was  over 
them,  feemed  to  be  falling  into  neglect ; the 
lawn  before  his  houfe  was  now  become  a foil— 
tude ; no  labourers  at  their  work  ; no  domeftics 
at  their  fports  and  exercifes  : I looked  around 
for  my  old  acquaintance,  that  ufed  to  be  grazing 
up  and  down  upon  their  penfions  of  pafturage  ; 
they  had  probably  been  food  for  hounds  long 
ago ; Nature  had  loft  her  fmile  of  hofpitality 
and  benevolence ; methought  I never  law  any 
thing  more  difconfolate. 

As  I entered  the  houfe,  an  aged  woman,  whom 
I had  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  family, 
met  me  in  the  paliage,  and,  looking  me  in  the 
face,  cried  out,  “Is  it  you,  Sir?” — and  burft: 
into  tears  : She  followed  me  into  the  common 
fitting-room,  and  as  fhe  was  opening  the  fhut- 
ters,  obferved  to  me — “ That  it  did  not  look  as 
“ it  ufed  to  do,  when  ray  lord  was  living.”  It 
was  true  : I had  already  made  the  remark  in 
filence : — “How  the  face  of  a friend,”  faid  I 
within  myfelf,  “ enlivens  all  things  about  him  ! 
“ What  hours  of  placid  delight  have  I palled 

“ within 


“ within  thefe  walls  ! Have  I ever  heard  a word 
“ here  fall  from  his  lips,  that  I have  wifhed  him 
“ to  recall  ? Has  the  reputation  of  the  abfent 
tc  ever  bled  by  a flab  of  his  giving  ? Has  the 
« fenfibility  of  any  perfon  prefent  fuffered  for  an 
“ expreffion  of  his  ? Once,  and  only  once,  in 
u this  very  fpot,  I drew  from  him  the  circum- 
« ftantial  detail  of  an  unfortunate  period  in  his 
« life  : It  was  a recital  fo  manly  and  ingenuous, 
u fo  void  of  colouring,  fo  difdainful  of  complaint 
“ and  fo  untainted  by  afperity,  that  it  carried 
“ convidlion  to  my  mind,  and  I can  fcarce  con- 
« ceive  a degree  of  prejudice  that  could  have 
« held  out  againft  it ; but  I could  perceive  that 
« the  greateft  event  in  a man’s  hiftory  may  turn 
« by  fprings  fo  fubtle  and  concealed,  that  they 
“ can  never  be  laid  open  for  public  exculpation, 
« and  that  in  the  procefs  of  all  human  trials 
« there  may  be  things  too  fmall  for  the  fingers 
« of  the  law  to  feel ; motives,  which  produce 
« the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of  men  and  govern 
“ their  actions,  but  which  cannot  guide  the 
“judgments,  or  even  come  under  the  con- 
“ templation  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  de- 
“ cide  upon  them.” 

I foon  quitted  this  apartment,  and  entered  one 
which  I contemplated  with  more  fatisfa&ion,  and 
even  with  a degree  of  veneration  j for  it  was 

the 


the  chamber,  in  which  I had  fcen  my  friend 
yield  up  the  laft  breath  of  life.  Few  men  had 
endured  greater  perfection  in  the  world  ; none 
could  leave  it  in  greater  peace  and  charity:  if 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  conftitutes  a merit,  our 
enemies  furely  are  thofe  to  whom  we  are  moft 
beholden.  How  awful  is  the  laft  feene  of  a 
man’s  life,  who  has  filled  a dubious  and  im- 
portant part  on  the  ftage  of  the  world! — “Of 
“ a truth,”  thought  I,  “ thou  art  happily  re- 
“ moved  out  of  an  unfriendly  world  5 if  thou 
“ hadft  deceived  my  good  opinion,  it  had  been 
“ an  injury  to  my  nature  : But  though  the  living 
“ man  can  wear  a mafk  and  carry  on  deceit,  the 
“ dying  Chriftian  cannot  counterfeit : Sudden 
“ death  may  finite  the  hypocrite,  the  fenfualift, 
w the  impoftor,  and  they  may  die  in  their  ihanie  ; 
“ but  flow  and  gradual  diflolution,  a lingering 
“ death  of  agony  and  decay,  will  ftrip  the  human 
“ heart  before  it  feizes  it ; it  will  lay  it  naked, 
“ before  it  flops  it.  There  is  no  trifling  with 
“ lome  folemnities  ; no  prevaricating  with  God, 
“ when  we  are  on  the  very  thrcfhold  of  his  pre^ 
icnce  : I\4any  worldly  friendships  diflolve  away 
“ with  his  breath  to  whom  they  v/ere  pledged ; 
“ but  thy  laft  moments,  my  friend,  were  fo  cm- 
“ ployed  as  to  feal  my  aftedtion  to  thy  memory 
‘c  elofer  than  it  was  ever  attached  to  thy  perfon ; 
Vol.  III.  X “and 
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« and  I have  it  now  to  fay,  there  was  a man, 
<c  whom  I have  loved  and  ferved,  and  who  has 
“ not  deceived  or  betrayed  me.” 

And  what  muft,  I now  think,  of  popularity, 
when  I refle£t  upon  thofe  who  had  it,  and  upon 
this  man,  who  had  it  not?  Fallacious  tell ! — - 
Contemptible  purfuiti  How  often,  fince  the 
exile  of  Ariltides,  has  integrity  been  thy  victim 
and  villany  thine  idol?  Worlhip  it  then,  thou 
filthy  idolater,  and  take  the  proper  wages  of 
thy  fervility ; be  the  dupe  of  cunning,  and  the 
ftalking-horfe  of  hypocri fy. 

What  a contrail;  to  the  death  I have  now 
been  reviewing,  occurs  to  my  mind,  when  I re- 
flect upon  the  dreadful  confummation  of  the  once 
popular  Antitheus!  I remember  him  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  the  hero  of  his  party ; 
no  man  fo  carelled,  followed  and  applauded : 
He  was  a little  loofe,  his  friends  would  own, 
in  his  moral  character,  but  then  he  was  the 
honelteft  fellow  in  the  world ; it  was  not  to  be 
denied,  that  he  was  rather  free  in  his  notions, 
but  then  he  was  the  bell:  creature  living.  I 
have  feen  men  of  the  graved:  chara&ers  wink 
at  his  fallies,  bccaufe  he  was  fo  pleafant  and  fo 
well  bred,  it  was  impoflible  to  be  angry  with 
him.  Every  thing  went  well  with  him,  and 
Antitheus  feemed  to  be  at  the  fummit  of  human 
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profperity,  when  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  the 
mod  alarming  fymptoms : He  was  at  his  coun- 
try houfe,  and  (which  had  rarely  happened  to 
him)  he  at  that  time  chanced  to  be  alone ; 
wife  or  family  he  had  none,  and  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  his  friends  no  one  happened  to  be  near 
him  at  the  moment  of  this  attack. 

A neighbouring  phyfician  was  called  out 
of  bed  in  the  night  to  come  to  him  with  all 
hade  in  this  extremity : He  found  him  fit- 

ting up  in  his  bed  fupported  by  pillows,  his 
countenance  full  of  horror,  his  breath  ftruggling 
as  in  the  article  of  death,  his  pulfe  inter- 
mitting, and  at  times  beating  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity as  could  hardly  be  counted.  Antithesis  dif- 
milled  the  attendants  he  had  about  him,  and  ea- 
gerly demanded  of  the  phyfician,  if  he  thought 
him  in  danger  : The  phyfician  anfwered  that  he 
mufir  fairly  tell  him  he  was  in  imminent  danger — . 
Htm  Jo  i how  Jo  ! do  you  think  me  dying  ? — He 
was  forry  to  fay  the  fymptoms  indicated  death. — 
ImpoJJible ! you  mvjl  not  let  me  die ; 7 dare  not 
die  : U doctor  ! fave  me , if  you  can. — Your  fitua- 
tion,  Sir,  *3  fuch,  faid  the  phyfician,  that  it  is  not 
in  mine,  or  any  other  man’s  art,  to  fave  you  ; 
an,i  1 think  I fhould  not  do  my  duty,  if  f cave 
you  any  falfe  hopes  in  thefe  moments,  which,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  will  not  more  than  fuffice  for 
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any  worldly  or  other  concerns,  which  you  may 
have  upon  your  mind  to  fettle. — My  mind  is  full 
of  horror , cried  the  dying  man,  and  1 am  incapa- 
ble of  preparing  it  for  death. — He  now  fell  into  an 
agony,  accompanied  with  a fhower  of  tears  ; a 
cordial  was  adminiftered,  and  he  revived  in  a de- 
gree j when  turning  to  the  phyfician,  who  had  his 
fingers  on  his  pulfe,  he  eagerly  demanded  of 
him,  if  he  did  not  fee  that  blood  upon  the  feet- 
curtains  of  his  bed.  There  was  none  to  be  feen 
the  phyfician  allured  him ; it  was  nothing  but  a 
vapour  of  his  fancy. — I fee  it  plainly , faid  Anti- 
thesis, in  the  fhape  of  a human  hand:  I have  been 
vifited  with  a tremendous  apparition.  As  I was 
lying  feeplcfs  in  my  bed  this  nighty  I took  up  a letter 
of  a deceafed  friend , to  dijfpate  certain  thoughts 
that  made  me  uneafy.  I believed  him  to  be  a great 
philofopher , and  was  converted  to  his  opinions  : Per - 
funded  by  his  arguments  and  my  own  experience  that 
the  difordcrly  affairs  of  this  evil  world  could  not  be 
adminifrered  by  any  wife , juft  or  provident  Being , I 
had  brought  myfelf  to  think  no  fuch  Being  could  ex- 
ifl,  and  that  a life , produced  by  chance , mujl  ter- 
minate in  annihilation  : This  is  the  reafor.ing  of  that 
letter , and  fuch  were  the  thoughts  I was  revolving 
in  my  mind , when  the  apparition  of  my  dead  friend 
prefenteel  itfelf  before  me ; and,  unfolding  the  cur- 
tains of  my  bed , flood  at  my  feet , looking  e arncjUy 
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upon  me  for  a confiderable  J pace  of  time.  My  heart 
funk  within  me  ; for  his  face  was  ghajlly , full  of 
horror , with  an  exprcffion  of  fuel)  anguifh  as  1 can 
never  deferibe : His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me , and  at 
length  with  a mournful  motion  of  his  head—~“  Alas , 
alas!”  he  cried , tc  we  are  in  a fatal  error ” — and 
taking  hold  of  the  curtains  with  his  hand , fioook  them 
violently  and  difappeared. — This , 1 protejl  to  you,  / 
loth  faw  and  heard , and  look  ! where  the  print  of 
his  hand  is  left  in  blood  upon  the  curtains. 

Antitheiis  furvived  the  relation  of  this  vifion 
very  fevy  hours,  and  died  delirious  in  great  ago- 
nies. 

What  a forfaken  and  difconfolate  creature  is  a 
man  without  religion! 

Reader,  whofoever  thou  art,  deceive  not  thy- 
felf ; let  not  pallion,  or  profperity,  or  wit,  or 
wantonnefs,  feduce  thy  reafon  to  an  attempt 
againft  the  truth.  If  thou  haft  the  faculties  of 
a man,  thou  wilt  never  bring  thyfelf  to  a fixed 
perfuafion  that  there  is  no  God:  Struggle  how 
thou  wilt  againft  the  notion,  there  will  be  a mo- 
ment when  the  glaring  conviction  will  burft  up- 
on thy  mind.  Now  mark  what  follows — If  there 
is  a God,  the  government  of  the  world  is  in  that 
God  ; and  this  once  admitted,  the  ncceffity  of  a 
future  ftate  follows  of  confequence.  Aik  thy- 
felf then,  what  can  be  the  purpofes  of  that  future 
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Rate  ; what,  but  thofe  of  juflice  and  retribution, 
to  reward  the  good,  and  to  puniRi  the  evil  ? Our 
prefent  life  then  is  a life  of  probation,  a Rate  of  trial 
and  of  difcipline,  preparatory  to  that  future  Rate. 
Now  fee  what  is  fallen  upon  thee,  and  look  well 
to  thyfelf  for  the  confequences : Thou  haR  let 
the  idea  of  a God  into  thy  mind,  becaufe  indeed 
thou  couldR  not  keep  it  out,  and  religion  rufhes 
through  the  breach.  It  is  natural  religion  hither- 
to, and  no  more : But  no  matter ; there  is  enoueh 
even  in  natural  religion  to  make  thee  tremble. 
Whither  wilt  thou  now  refort  for  comfort,  whi- 
ther fiy  for  refuge  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? — 
Behold  the  afylunr  is  open,  ChriRianity  is  thy 
falvation  and  redemption : That,  which  natural 
religion  hath  Riadowed  out  to  thee  in  terrors, 
ChriRianity  will  reveal  in  glory:  It  will  clear  up 
thy  doubts,  difperfe  thy  fears,  and  turn  thy  hopes 
into  certainty.  Thy  reafonings  about  a future 
Rate,  which  are  but  reafonings,  it  will  not  only 
verify  by  divine  authorities,  but  by  pofitive  proof, 
by  vifible  example,  atteRed  by  witnefies,  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  and  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  hifiory  of  ages.  Now  thou  wilt 
know  to  thy  comfort,  that  there  is  a Mediator 
gone  before  thee,  who  will  help  out  thy  imperfect 
atonement,  when  thou  art  brought  to  judgment 
in  a future  Rate.  Thou  wilt  indeed  be  told  for 
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certain,  that  this  life  is  a flate  of  probation,  and 
that  thou  {halt  be  brought  to  account  for  thine 
a&ions ; but  thou  wilt  be  taught  an  eafy  leiTon 
of  falvation  •,  thou  wilt  be  cheared  with  the  mer- 
cies of  thy  God,  and  comforted  with  the  affur- 
ance  of  pardon,  if  thou  wilt  heaitily  turn  to 
repentance  ; l hou  wilt  find  that  all  tins  iyuem  of 
religion  is  conformable  to  thofe  natural  notions, 
which  reafon  fuggefted  to  thee  before,  with  this 
advantage,  that  it  makes  them  clearer,  purifies, 
refines,  enlarges  them  ; {huts  out  every  difmal 
profpecf,  opens  all  that  is  delightful,  and  points  a 
road  to  Heaven  through  paths  of  peace  and  plea- 
fantnefs. 


N°  XCII. 

Y DO  not  know  a man  in  England  better 
JL  received  in  the  circles  of  the  great  than 
Jack  Gaylcfs : Though  he  has  no  one  quality 
for  which  he  ought  tp  be  rel'pected,  and  fome 
points  in  Ins  character  for  which  he  fhould 
be  held  in  deteftation,  yet  his  manners  are  ex- 
ternally fo  agreeable,  and  his  temper  generally 
fo  focial,  that  he  makes  a holiday  in  every  fa- 
mily where  he  yifits.  He  lives  with  the  no- 
bility upon  the  eafieft  footing,  and  in  the  great 
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houfes  where  he  is  in  habits  of  intimacy,  he 
knows  all  the  domeftics  by  name,  and  has 
fomething  to  fay  to  every  one  of  them  upon  his 
arrival : He  has  a joke  with  the  butler  at  the 
fide-board  during  dinner,  and  fets  the  footman  a 
tittering  behind  his  chair,  and  is  fo  comical  and 
fo  familiar— He  has  the  belt  receipt  book-  in 
England,  and  recommends  himfelf  to  the  cook  by 
a new  fauce,  for  he  is  in  the  fecrets  of  the  King’s 
kitchen  at  Verfailles  : He  has  the  fineft  breed  of 
fpaniels  in  Europe,  and  is  never  without  a puppy 
at  the  command  of  a friend  : He  knows  the 
theory  of  hunting  from  top  to  bottom,  is  always 
in  with  the  hounds,  can  develop  every  hit  in  a 
check,  and  was  never  known  to  chear  a wrong 
dog  in  a cover,  when  he  gives  his  tongue : If 
you  want  an  odd  horfe  to  match  your  fet,  Jack  is 
your  man ; and  for  a neat  travelling  carriage, 
there  is  not  an  item  that  he  will  not  fuperintend, 
if  you  are  defirous  to  employ  him  ; he  will  be  at 
your  door  with  it,  when  the  builder  brings  it 
home,  to  fee  that  nothing  is  wanting,  he  is  fo 
ready  and  fo  obliging  : No  man  canvafles  a coun- 
ty or  borough  like  Jack  Gaylefs ; he  is  fo  plea- 
iant  with  the  freeholders,  and  has  fo  many  fones 
and  fuch  facetious  toafls,  and  luch  a way  with 
him  amongft  their  wives  and  daughters,  that  flefh 
and  blood  cannot  hold  out  againfl  him : In  Ihort, 
8 he 


he  is  the  beft  leader  of  a mob,  and  of  courfe  the 
honcjhjl  fellow  i/i  England. 

A merchant’s  daughter  of  great  fortune  mar- 
ried him  for  love ; he  ran  away  with  her  from  a 
boarding-fchool,  but  her  father  after  a time  was 
reconciled  to  his  fon-in-law,  and  Jack,  during  the 
life  of  the  good  man,  palled  his  time  in  a fmall 
country  houle  on  Clapham  Common,  fuperin- 
tending  the  concerns  of  about  fix  acres  of 
ground  ; being  very  expert  however  in  the  gar- 
dens and  grape-houfe,  and  a very  fociable  fellow 
over  a bottle  with  the  citizen  and  his  friends  on 
a Saturday  and  Sunday,  he  became  a mighty  fa- 
vourite : All  this  while  he  lived  upon  the  beft 
terms  with  his  wife ; kept  her  a neat  little  pal- 
frey, and  regularly  took  his  airing  on  the  com- 
mon by  her  tide  in  the  mod  uxorious  manner : 
Sne  was  in  fact  a moft  excellent  creature,  of  the 
fweeteft  temper  and  mildeft  manners,  fo  that 
there  fccmed  no  interruption  to  their  happinefs, 
but  what  arofe  from  her  health,  which  was  of  a 
delicate  nature.  After  a few  years  the  citizen 
died,  and  jack,  whole  conviviality  had  given  him 
a helping  hand  out  of  the  world,  found  himfelf  in 
podelfion  of  a very  handfome  fum  of  money  up- 
on calling  up  his  affairs  at  his  deceafe. 

Jack  Gaylcfs  having  no  further  purpofe  to 
ferve3  law  no  occalion  to  confult  appearances  any 
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longer,  and  began  to  form  connexions,  in  which 
he  did  not  think  it  neceffary  for  his  wife  to  have 
a fhare.  He  now  fet  out  upon  the  purfuit  of 
what  the  world  palls  pleafure,  and  foon' found 
himfelf  in  the  company  of  thofe  whom  the  world 
calls  the  Great.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  hjs  pew  acquaintance,  and  ufed 
great  difpatch  in  getting  rid  of  his  old  ones  : His 
wife  was  probably  his  greateft  incumbrance  on  this 
occafion;  but  Jack  pofTefled  one  art  in  perfection, 
which  ftood  him  in  great  Read  ; he  had  the  ci- 
villeft  way  of  infulting  that  could  be  imagined  ; 
and  as  the  feelings  of  his  wife  were  thofe  of  the 
fondeft  fufceptibility,  operating  upon  a weak  and 
delicate  copftitutiqn,  he  fucceeded  to  admiration 
in  tormenting  her  by  neglect,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  never  gave  her  a harlh  expreflion,  and  in  par- 
ticular, when  any  body  elfe  was  prefent,  behaved 
himfelf  towards  her  in  fo  obliging  a manner,  that 
all  his  acquaintance  fet  him  dowm  as  the  beft 
tempered  fellow  Jiving,  and  her  as  a lady,  by  his 
report,  rather  captious  and  querulential.  When 
he  had  thus  got  the  world  on  his  fide,  he  detach- 
ed himfelf  more  and  more  from  her  focietv,  and 
pecame  lefs  ftudious  to  difguife  the  infuits  he 
put  upon  her:  She  declined  faft  in  her  health, 
and  certain  fymptoms  began  to  appear,  which 
convinced  Jack  that  a perfeverance  in  his  fyftem 
. v would 
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would  i:i  a fliort  time  lay  her  in  the  grave,  and 
leave  him  without  any  further  moleftation.  Her 
habit  was  confumptive,  for  where  is  the  human 
frame  that  can  long  refill  the  agony  of  the 
heart  ? In  this  extremity  Ihe  rcquefted  the  alTift- 
ance  of  a certain  phyfician,  very  eminent  in  thefe 
cafes  : This  little  gentleman  has  a way  of  hitting 
off  the  complaints  of  his  patients,  which  is  not 
always  fo  convenient  to  thofe  expectant  parties, 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  and  reconciled 
fhemfelves  to  the  call  of  nature.  As  Jack  had  one 
object,  and  the  Dodlor  another,  they  did  not  en- 
tirely agree  in  their  procefs,  and  fhe  was  fent 
down  by  her  hufband  into  a diftant  county  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  in  a low  fituation  and  a 
damp  houfe.  Jack  and  the  phyfician  had  now  a, 
feene  of  altercation,  in  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  leaf  man  of  the  two  had  the  greateft  fpirit 
and  the  largeft  heart,  and  Jack  certainly  put  up 
with  fome  exprelfions,  which  could  only  be  pafTed 
over  by  perfect  innocence  or  abfolute  cowardice: 
The  little  Doflor,  who  had  no  objedlion  to  fend 
Jack  out  of  the  world,  and  a very  longing  defire 
to  keep  his  lady  in  it,  fpoke  like  a man  who  had 
long  been  in  the  practice  of  holding  death  at  de- 
fiance;  but  what  Jack  loft  in  argument  he  made 
up  in  addrefs,  and  after  profefiing  his  acquiefcence 
in  the  mcafures  of  his  antagonift,  h.Q  ftlently  de- 
termined 
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termined  to  purfue  his  own,  and  the  Doctor’s 
departure  was  very  foon  followed  by  that  of 
his  patient.  The  dying  wife  made  a feeble 
Itand  for  a while,  but  what  can  a broken  heart 
do  againft  a hardened  one  ? 

After  Jack  had  taken  fuch  zealous  pains  to 
over-rule  the  Doctor’s  advice,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  but  he  would  have  accompanied  his  wife 
to  the  place  of  her  deftination,  if  it  had  been 
only  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  contemplating  the 
effects  of  his  own  greater  fagacity  in  her  cafe ; 
and  he  protefted  to  her,  in  the  kindeft  manner, 
that  nothing  fhould  have  robbed  him  of  the 
pleafure  of  attending  her  .on  the  journey,  but  the 
mod  indifpenfable  and  unexpedfed  bufmefs  : He 
had  juft  then  received  letters  from  two  friends, 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  greateft  breach 
cf  honour,  if  negledted;  and  {he  knew  his  nicety 
of  principle  in  thole  affairs  ; He  would  not  read 
them  to  her,  as  fhe  was  in  too  weak  a condition 
(he  obferved)  to  attend  to  bufmefs,  but  fhe  might 
reft  afliired,  he  would,  if  poftible,  overtake  her  on 
the  way,  or  be  with  her  in  a few  hours  after  her 
arrival,  for  he  fhould  be  impatient  to  be  a wit- 
nefs  of  her  recovery,  which  he  perfuaded  himfelf 
would  foon  take  place,  when  fire  had  made  ex- 
periment of  the  place  he  had  chofen  for  her. 
When  he  had  finiihcd  his  apology,  his  wife 
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raifed  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  where  file  had 
fixed  them  wild  ft  he  was  fpeaking,  and  with  a 
look  of  fuch  mild  languor,  and  luch  dying  foft- 
nefs,  as  would  almoft  have  melted  marble  into  pi- 
ty, mournfully  replied— -farewell! — and  refigning 
herlelf  to  the  fupport  of  her  maid  and  a nurfe, 
was  lifted  into  her  carriage,  and  left  her  hufband 
to  purfue  his  bufinefo  without  reproach. 

Jack  Gaylefs  now  loft  no  further  time  in  ful- 
filling the  promife  he  had  made  to  his  wife,  and 
immediately  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  letters, 
which  had  ib  indifpenfably  prevented  him  from 
paying  her  thofe  kind  offices,  which  her  fttuation 
was  in  fo  much  need  of.  Thefe  letters  I fhall 
now  infert,  as  fome  of  my  readers  may  probably 
think  he  wants  a juftification  on  this  occafion. 
The  hrft  was  from  a great  lady  of  unblemiflied 
reputation,  who  has  a chara&er  for  public  chari- 
ty and  domeftic  virtues,  which  even  malice  has 
not  dared  to  impeach.  Pier  ladyfhip  was  now 
at  her  country  feat,  where  fhe  prefided  at  a table 
of  the  moft  fplendid  hoipitality,  and  regulated  a 
princely  eftabliftiment  with  confummate  judg- 
ment and  decorum  : In  this  great  family  Jack 
had  lono-  been  a welcome  vifiter,  and  as  he  had 
received  a thoufand  kindneftes  at  her  hands, 
gratitude  would  difpofe  him  to  confider  her  re- 
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quells  as  commands  the  moft  preffing.  The 
important  contents  were  as  follows,  viz. 

Dear  Jack , 

I am  forry  your  wife's  fo  fick ; but  methink s you'd 
do  well  to  change  the  feene , and  come  among  fl 
nozu  home's  fo  dull.  You'll  be  griev'd  to  hear  I 
have  clapp'd  Tom  Jones  in  the  back  fmews  : Ned 
has  put  a charge  to  him , but  he  is  fo  cruelly  let  dozvn, 
I am  afraid  he  tnujl  be  fcor'd  with  a fine  iron , 
and  that  will  be  an  eye-fore , to  fay  no  werfe  on'i. 
My  lord  you  know  hates  writing , fo  he  bids  me  tell 
you  to  bring  Moll  Refs  with  you , as  he  thinks  there 
is  a young  man  here  will  take  her  off  your  hands 
and  as  you  have  had  the  befi  of  her , and  Jhe  is  rather 
under  your  weight , think  you'll  be  glad  to  get  well 
out  of  her.  Would  you  believe  it , I was  eight  hours 
in  the  fiddle  yejlcrday : We  dug  a fox  in  Lady 
Tabby's  park:  The  old  Dowager  goes  on  fitting 
traps ; all  the  country  round  cries  out  upon  it : 
Thank  the  fates , fe  had  a py'd  peacock  and  a whole 
brood  of  Guinea  fowls  carried  off  lajl  night  : My 
lord  fays  ' tis  a judgment  upon  her.  Don't  forget 
to  bring  your  Highland  tarrier , as  I would  fain 
have  a crofi  with  my  bitch  Cruel. 

Dear  Jack , year's , 


V-o 
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As  Jack  Gaylefs  was  not  one  of  thofe  milk- 
fops,  who  let  family  excufes  ftand  in  the  way  of 
the  more  amiable  office  of  obliging  his  friends, 
and  faw  in  its  juft  light  the  ridicule  he  would 
naturally  expofe  himfelf  to,  if  he  fheltered  himfelf 
under  fo  fdly  a pretence  as  a wife’s  ficknefs,  he 
would  infallibly  have  obeyed  her  ladyfhip’s  com- 
mands, and  fet  out  with  the  Highland  tamer 
inftead  of  Mrs.  Gaylefs,  if  he  had  not  been  di- 
vided by  another  very  preffing  attention,  which 
every  man  of  the  world  will  acknowledge  the 
importance  of.  There  was  a certain  young  lady 
of  eafy  virtue,  who  had  made  a tender  impreffion 
on  his  heart  as  he  was  innocently  taking  the  air 
in  Hyde  Park  : He  had  prevailed  fo  far  with  her 
as  to  gain  her  confent  to  an  appointment  101  that 
day  j not  forefeeing,  as  I fhould  luppofe,  or  pci  — 
haps  not  juft  at  that  moment  recolledling  his 
wife’s  journey,  and  the  call  there  would  be  upon 
him  on  that  account.  This  young  ladv,  who 
was  wanting  in  no  other  virtue  but  chaftity,  had 
learnt  fome  particulars  of  Mr.  Gaylefs,  which 
fhe  had  not  been  informed  of  when  Pne  yielded 
to  the  affignation,  and  in  confequence  had  writ- 
ten him  the  following  perplexing  billet : 

Sir , 

I am  firry  if  is  not  pojfible  for  me  to  receive  the 
Q honour 
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honour  of  your  vifit , and  the  more  fo , as  I am 
afraid  my  reafon  for  declining  it , though  infuper- 
able  with  me,  will  not  appear  a fujfcient-  one  in 
your  opinion.  I have  juft  now  been  informed  that 
you  are  a married  man ; this  would  have  been 
enough , if  I had  not  heard  it  with  the  addition , 
that  your  Lady  is  one  of  the  mojl  excellent  and  mojl 
injured  women  living— if  indeed  Jhe  be  yet  living, 
for  I learn  from  the  fame  authority  that  foe  is  in 
the  lajl  Jlagc  of  a rapid  decline. 

In  what  light  mujl  I regard  my f elf,  if  I was  to 
fupply  you  with  a motive  for  neglecting  that  atten- 
tion, which  her  fituaiion  demands  of  you  ? Don't 
let  it  furprize  you,  that  a woman  zvho  has  forfeited 
her  claim  to  modejly,  Jhould  yet  retain  feme  preten- 
fions  to  humanity:  If  you  have  renounced  both  the 
one  and  the  other , I have  a double  motive  for  de- 
clining your  acquaintance. 

I am,  £5 V. 

* * 

• 

The  ftile  of  this  letter  Teemed  To  extraordinary 
to  Jack,  and  To  unlike  what  he  had  been  ufed 
to  receive  from  correfpondents  of  this  lady’s  de- 
feription,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it 
threw  him  into  a profound  meditation:  Not 
that  the  rebuke  made  any  other  impreflion  on 
him,  that  as  it  Teemed  to  involve  a myffery, 

which 
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which  he  could  not  expound ; for  it  never  en- 
tered into  his  head  to  fuppofe  that  the  writer 
was  in  earneft.  In  this  dilemma  he  imparted  it 
to  a friend,  and  with  his  ufudl  gaiety  defired  his 
help  to  unriddle  it:  His  friend  perufed  it,  and 
with  a ferious  countenance  told  him  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady,  and  gave  her  perfecft 
credit  for  the  fincerity  of  the  fentiments  it  con- 
tained : She  was  a romantic  girl,  he  told  him, 
and  not  worth  a further  thought;  but  as  he  per- 
ceived he  was  chagrined  with  die  affair,  he  ad- 
vifed  him  to  take  port  for  the  country,  and  attend 
the  fummons  of  his  noble  correfpondent,  for  that 
he  himfelf  had  always  found  the  diffipation  of  a 
journey  the  beft  remedy  in  all  cafes  of  vexation, 
like  the  prefent.  This  friendly  advice  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  order  for  the  journey, 
and  Jack  Gaylefs  put  himfelf  into  his  poft-chaife, 
with  his  tarrier  by  his  fide,  ordering  his  groom 
to  follow  with  Moll  Rofs  by  eafy  ffages. 

Whilft  Jack  was  rapidly  polling  towards  the 
houfe  of  jollity  and  diffipation,  his  fuffering  and 
forfaken  wife  by  flow  ffages  purfued  her  laft  me- 
lancholy journey  : Supported  in  her  coach  by  her 
two  women,  and  attended  by  an  old  man-fervant 
of  her  father’s,  fhe  at  laft  reached  the  allotted 
houfe,  where  her  miferies  were  to  find  a period. 
One  indifcretion  only,  a ftolen  and  precipitate 
Vol.  III.  Y marriage. 
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marriage,  had  marked  her  life  with  a blemiffl, 
and  the  hufband,  who  in  early  youth  had  betrayed 
her  artlefs  affeCtion  into  that  fatal  miftake,  was 
now  the  c’nofen  inftrument  of  chaftifement.  She 
bore  her  complicated  afflictions  with  the  mod 
patient  refignation  ; neither  ficknefs  nor  forrow 
forced  a complaint  from  her ; and  Death,  by  the 
gentlenefs  of  his  advances,  feemed  to  lay  afide 
his  terrors,  and  approach  her  with  refpect  and 
pity. 

Jack  was  Hill  upon  his  vifit,  w'hen  he  received 
the  news  of  her  death  : This  event  obliged  him 
to  break  off  from  a moft  agreeable  party,  and 
take  a journey  to  London  5 but  as  the  feafon  had 
happened  to  fet  in  for  a fevere  froft,  and  the  fox- 
hounds were  confined  to  their  kennel,  he  had 
the  confolation  to  refleCt  that  his  amufements 
were  not  fo  much  interrupted  as  they  might  have 
been.  He  gave  orders  for  a handfome  funeral, 
and  deported  himfelf  with  fuch  outward  propriety 
on  the  occafion,  that  all  the  world  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  his  behaviour,  and  he  continues  to  be  the 
fame  popular  character  amongft  his  acquaintance, 
and  univerfally  careffed  : In  fliort,  Jack  Gaylefs 
(to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  fafhion)  is  ibc  honejlejl  fel- 
low in  England , and— -a  dilgrace  to  human  na- 
ture. 
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BEING  now  arrived  at  the  conclufion  of 
my  Third  Volume,  and  having  hitherto 
given  my  readers  very  little  interruption  in  my 
own  perfon,  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  fhort  valedictory  addrefs  to  thefe  departing 
adventures,  in  whofe  fuccefs  I am  naturally  fo 
much  interefted. 

I have  employed  much  time  and  care  in  rear- 
ing up  thefe  ElTays  to  what  I conceived  maturity, 
and  qualifying  them,  as  far  as  I was  able,  to 
fhift  for  themfelves,  in  a world  where  they  are 
to  inherit  no  popularity  from  their  author,  nor 
to  look  for  any  favour  but  what  they  can  earn 
for  themfelves.  To  any,  who  fhall  queftion 
them  who  they  are,  and  whence  they  come,  they 
may  truly  anfwer — We  are  all  one  man's  fons — 
we  are  indeed  Obfervers , but  no  Spies.  It  this 
(hall  not  fuffice,  and  they  mull  needs  give  a fur- 
ther account  of  themfelves,  they  will  have  to  fay, 
that  he  who  fent  them  into  the  world,  fent  them 
as  an  offering  of  his  good-will  to  mankind  ; that 
he  trufts  they  have  been  fo  trained  as  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  or  offend  the  principles  of  any  man, 
who  (hall  admit  them  into  his  company;  and 
that  for  their  errors  (which  he  cannot  doubt  are 
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many)  he  hopes  they  will  be  found  errors  of  the 
underftanding,  not  of  the  heart : They  are  the 
firft-fruits  oi  his  leifure  and  retirement ; and  as 
the  mind  of  a man  in  that  fituation  will  natu- 
rally bring  the  pall:  fcenes  of  aflive  life  under 
its  examination  and  review,  it  will  furely  be 
confidered  as  a pardonable  zeal  for  being  yet 
ferviceable  to  mankind,  if  he  gives  his  expe- 
rience and  obfervations  to  the  world,  when  he 
has  no  further  expectations  from  it  on  the  fcore 
of  fame  or  fortune.  Thefe  are  the  real  motives 
for  the  publication  of  thefe  Papers,  and  this  the 
Author’s  true  ftate  of  mind : To  ferve  the  caufe 
of  morality  and  religion  is  his  firft  ambition ; 
to  point  out  fome  ufeful  leffons  for  amending 
the  education  and  manners  of  young  people  of 
either  fex,  and  to  mark  the  evil  habits  and  un- 
focial  humours  of  men,  with  a view  to  their 
reformation,  are  the  general  objects  of  his  un- 
dertaking. He  has  formed  his  mind  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  honeft 
endeavours,  and  with  a very  moderate  fhare  of 
fuccefs  : He  has  ample  reafon  notwithftanding 
to  be  more  than  fatisfied,  with  the  reception 
thefe  Papers  have  already  had  in  their  proba- 
tionary cxcurfion ; and  it  is  not  from  any  dif- 
guft,  taken  up  in  a vain  conceit  of  his  own 
merits,  that  he  has  more  than  once  obferved 
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upon  the  frauds  and  follies  of  popularity,  or  that 
he  now  repeats  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  worffc 
guide  a public  man  can  follow,  who  wifhes  not 
to  go  out  of  the  track  of  honefty  ; for  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  has  feen  men  force  their  way  in 
the  world  by  effrontery,  and  heard  others  ap- 
plauded for  their  talents,  whofe  only  recom- 
mendation has  been  their  ingenuity  in  wicked- 
nefs,  he  can  recollect  very  few  indeed,  who 
have  fucceeded,  either  in  fame  or  fortune,  under 
the  difadvantages  of  modefty  and  merit. 

To  fuch  readers,  as  fhall  have  taken  up 
thefe  Effays  with  a candid  difpofition  to  be 
pleafed,  he  will  not  fcruple  to  exprefs  a hope 
that  they  have  not  been  altogether  difappointcd ; 
for  though  he  has  been  unaffifted  in  compofing 
them,  he  has  endeavoured  to  open  a variety  of 
refources,  fenfible  that  he  had  many  different 
palates  to  provide  for.  The  fubjedt  of  politics, 
however,  will  never  be  one  of  thefe  refources  ; 
a fubject  which  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
capacity  to  meddle  with.  There  is  yet  another 
topic,  which  he  has  been  no  lefs  ftudious  to 
avoid,  which  is  perfonality ; and  though  he 
profeffes  to  give  occafional  delineations  of  living 
manners,  and  not  to  make  men  in  his  clofct 
(as  fome  Efiayifts  have  done)  he  does  not  mean 
to  point  at  individuals ; for  as  this  is  a pradticc 

which 
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which  he  has  ever  rigidly  abftained  from  when 
he  mixed  in  the  world,  he  fhouid  hold  himfelf 
without  the  excufe,  even  of  temptation,  if  he 
was  now  to  take  it  up,  when  he  has  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  the  world. 

In  the  ElTays  (which  he  has  prefumed  to  call 
Literary , becaufe  he  cannot  {trike  upon  any 
appofite  title  of  an  humbler  fort)  he  has  ftudied 
to  render  himfelf  intelligible  to  readers  of  all 
defcriptions,  and  the  deep-read  fcholar  will  not 
faftidioufly  pronounce  them  fhallow,  only  be- 
caufe he  can  fathom  them  with  eafe ; for  th3t 
would  be  to  wrong  both  himfelf  and  their 
author,  who,  if  there  is  any  vanity  in  a pedantic 
margin  of  references,  certainly  refilled  that  va- 
nity, and  as  certainly  had  it  at  his  choice  to 
have  loaded  his  page  with  as  great  a parade  of 
authorities,  as  any  of  his  brother  writers  upon 
claflical  fubjedts  have  oftentatioufly  difplayed. 
But  if  any  learned  critic,  now  or  hereafter,  {hall 
find  occafion  to  charge  thefe  Eflays  on  the  fcore 
of  falfe  authority  or  actual  error,  their  author 
will  molt  thankfully  meet  the  inveftigation ; 
and  the  fair  reviewer  fhall  find  that  he  has 
either  candour  to  adopt  correction,  or  materials 
^enough  in  referve  to  maintain  every  warrant- 
able afi'ertion. 

The  Moralift  and  the  Divine,  it  is  hoped,  will 
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here  find  nothing  to  except  againft ; it  is  not 
likely  fuch  an  offence  fhould  be  committed  by 
one,  who  has  refted  all  his  hope  in  that  Revela- 
tion, on  which  his  faith  is  founded ; whom 
nothing  could  ever  divert  from  his  aim  of 
turning  even  the  gayeft  fubjeits  to  moral  pur- 
pofes,  and  who  reprobates  the  jeft,  which  pro- 
vokes a laugh  at  the  expence  of  a blufh. 

The  Effays  of  a critical  fort  are  no  lefs  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  moral  objedts  of  compofition, 
than  to  thofe  which  they  have  more  profelledly 
in  view : They  are  not  undertaken  for  the 

invidious  purpofe  of  developing  errors,  and 
stripping  the  laurels  of  departed  poets,  but  umply 
for  the  ufes  of  the  living.  The  fpecimens  al- 
ready given,  and  thofe  which  are  intended  to 
follow  in  the  further  profecution  of  the  work, 
are  propofed  as  difquifitions  of  inftruiftion  rather 
than  of  fubtlety ; and  if  they  (hall  be  found 
more  particularly  to  apply  to  dramatic  com- 
pofitions,  it  is  becaufe  their  author  looks  up  to 
the  ftage,  as  the  great  arbiter  of  more  im- 
portant delights,  than  thofe  only  which  con- 
cern the  tafte  and  talents  of  the  nation ; it  is 
becaufe  he  fees  with  ferious  regret  the  buffoonery 
and  low  abufe  of  humour  to  which  it  is  fink- 
ing, and  apprehends  for  the  confequences  fuch 
an  influx  of  folly  may  lead  to.  It  will  be  rea- 
5 dil7 
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dily  granted  there  are  but  two  modes  of  com- 
bating this  abatement  of  the  dr&ma  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs  : One  of  thefe  modes  is, 
by  an  expofition  of  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
productions  in  queftion,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
contribute  to  its  degradation  ; the  other  is,  by 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an  exa- 
mination of  better  models,  in  which  the  ftandard 
works  of  our  early  dramatifls  abound.  If  the 
latter  mode  therefore  fhould  be  adopted  in  thefe 
EfTays,  and  the  former  altogether  omitted,  none 
of  their  readers  will  regret  the  preference  that 
has  been  given  upon  fuch  an  alternative. 

If  the  ladies  of  wit  and  talents  do  not  take 
offence  at  fome  of  thefe  EfTays,  it  will  be  a teft 
of  the  truth  of  their  pretenfions,  w'hen  they  dif- 
cern  that  the  raillery,  pointed  only  at  affectation 
and  falfe  character,  has  no  concern  with  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  this  nation  has 
more  right  to  pride  itfelf,  than  the  genius  of 
its  women  ; they  have  only  to  add  a little  more 
attention  to  their  domeftic  virtues,  and  their 
fame  will  fly  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  I 
had  ever  known  a good  match  broken  off  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  becaufe  a young  lady  had 
too  much  modefty  and  difcretion,  or  w7as  too 
ftridlly  educated  in  the  duties  of  a good  wife, 

I hope  I underftand  myfelf  too  well  to  obtrude 
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my  old-fafflibned  maxims  upon  them.  They 
might  be  as  witty  as  they  pleafed,  it'  I thought 
it  was  for  their  good;  but  if  a racer,  that  has 
too  great  a (hare  of  heels,  mud  lie  by  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  matched,  fo  muff  every  young 
fpinfter,  if  her  wits  are  too  nimble.  If  I could 
once  difcover  that  men  chufe  their  wives,  as 
they  do  their  friends,  for  their  manly  atchieV- 
ments  and  convivial  talents,  for  their  being 
iolly  fellows  over  a bottle,  or  topping  a five- 
barred  gate  in  a fox-chace,  I thould  then  be 
able  to  account  for  the  many  Amazonian  figures. 
I encounter  in  douched  hats,  great-coats  and 
half-boots,  and  I would  not  prefume  to  fet  my 
face  ajainft  the  fathion  ; or  if  my  experience 
of  the  fair-fex  could  produce  a tingle  infiance 
in  the  feci  of  Sentimentalifts,  which  could  make 
me  doubt  of  the  pernicious  iufluence  of  a Alufi~ 
dcrus  and  a Lady  Thimble , I would  not  fo  ear- 
nefily  have  preffed  the  examples  of  a Sappho , a 
Calliope  or  a Melijja. 

The  firft  Numbers  of  the  prefent  collection, 
to  the  amount  of  forty,  have  already  been  pub- 
lifhed;  but  being  worked  off  at  a country  prefs^ 
I find  myfelf  under  the  painful  necefiity  of  dif- 
continuing  the  edition.  I have  availed  myfelf 
of  this  opportunity,  not  only  by  correcting  thf 
imperfections  of  the  fi:ft  publication,  but  by 
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rendering  this  as  unexceptionable  (in  the  ex- 
ternal at  leaft)  as  I poflibly  could.  I fhould 
have  been  wanting  to  the  public  and  myfelf, 
if  the  flattering  encouragement  I have  already 
received  had  not  prompted  me  to  proceed  with 
the  work  ; and  if  my  alacrity  in  the  further 
profecution  of  it  fhall  meet  any  check,  it  muft 
arife  only  from  thofe  caufes,  which  no  human 
diligence  can  controul. 

Vos  tamen  0 nojlri  tie  fejiinate  libelli ! 

Si  poj 1 fata  c venit  gloria,  r.on  propero. 
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